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THE ROBBE 


CHAPTER L 

T r wa«? in the olf^en time of merry England —not at that far removed 
perio'j when our native land first received its jocund name from the 
bown^en of Sherwood, and when the yeoman or the franklin, who had 
■wandered after some kniKhtly banner to the plains of the Holy Land, 
l(;okcd back upon the little island of his birth wilhTorgelfulness of aU 
but its cliecrlul lioarths and Iiappy days. Oh, no^Jt was in a.to>itep 
aiio, wlicn, notwithstanding wars and civil conjfiffions not l(rfig past 
by, our country still deserved tlie name of ^rry England, and re¬ 
ceived it constantly amongst a class peculiarly its own. Tliat class 
was the “ good old country gentleman,” an antediluvian animal swal- 
h^wed up and exterminated by the deluge of rnodcirn improvements, 
and whose very bones arc now being ground to dust by railroads and 
stcam-earriagcs. NcverthclcS'*, in tliat being there was much to won¬ 
der at as well as much to a<lmire; and the inimitable song which 
commemorates its existence does not more than justice to the extinct 
race. It was in the days of Walton and Cotton, then or somewhere 
tluTc^outs (for it is unnecessary in a tale purely domestic, tolix the 
date to a year), that the events which w'c are about to narrate, took 
place, and the scene is entirely in meny England. 

The court and the country w’crc at that peri<jd—with the present 
we have nothing to do—two completely distinct and separate climates; 
and wliile the wits and the libertines, the fops and the soldiers, the 
povtb and the philosophers, of the reigns of Charles, James, Willianiy 
and Anno, farmed a world in which debauchery, vice, strife, evil pas- 
pi‘)n, rage, jealousy, and hatred, seemed the only occupations of 
gi nius. and the true sphere f<ir talent; while Oxford and Cambridge 
iiad their contentions, and vied with the capital in nouri.shing feuds 
and follies of their own; there was a calm and quiet world apart, 
amidst the shady brooks and sunny fields and dancing streams of 
merry England; a world which knew but little of the existence of 
tlie other, ex'cept when tlie vices, or follies, or crimes of the world 
of the court ealUd upon tiic world of the country to resist tlio en- 
croacluuents of its neighbour, and defend its»own quiet prosperity. 

From the pi?asant wlio tilled tlie glel>c, aftjkw'liistled to outsing tli# 
lark over his happy toil, up to the lor^L of the manor, the knight 
w liose many ancestors had all hecn knjgjits buMrc him, the country- 
nu-n of En:;land mingled hardly, if at all, with the world of the me¬ 
tropolis and of tlie court; e\e«!pt. indeed, wiien some aspiring spirit^ 
filit d witli good aiands and a lair conceit, raised hU wishes to ho 
knight ol the shire, and sit in parliament amongst the more courtly of 
the land; or else when somejjorough sent its representative to tho 
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senate to ta'nflf down strange tales of I/ondoh life^ and fresh fashions 
for the wives and daughters. ^ 

There was, indeed, a connecting link between the two states of being 
we have described, afforded by the old hereditary nobility of thfiB 
land, many members of which still lingered by the ancestral hall, as 
yet unaJlured from the calm delights of rural life, and the dignified 
satisfactioD of dweUinf/ amon^nt their own jieople^ even by all tlic ariiuse- 
•nents or luxuries of the capital. An annual visit to London, an ap- 
jiyirancc in tlie court of the sovereign and the house of peers, at 
certain times, varied the existence of tliis class of men; and neither 
liking, comprehending, nor esteeming tlic wits and fujdings of the 
nu tropolis, ihov returned well pleased to hold their ancient state in 
the country, bearing renewed im}K)rtance amom/st the eounlrv gen¬ 
tlemen around, from tiiis fresh visit to tlie fountain of all honours and 
distinctions. 


Great, indeed, was their importance amongst their neighbours at 
tinu’s—far greater than we in liu* present day can well picture to 
ourselves; for imkpemlent of the consequence acquired by spending 
h*rg^in(>»me8 wit^ a limited sphere, the feeling of feudal influence 
was noT extinct, tlu^li the 1‘aet had become a noneiitit}*; and tlic 
tenantry on agreat nj.n's estate looked uj) to lum in those days with 
the greater veneration and dt'votion. because they wore not compelled 
to do 80 . Above the tenantry, again, the squire and the magistrate, 
who not only owe»l a great part of tiieir comfort in the county, their 
consideration with tlicir neighbours, and their estimation in tlicir 
own eyes, to the degree of favour in which tlicy stood with the earl, 
tlie marquis, or the <luke, but who might at any time be rendered un¬ 
comfortable and persecuted, if not oppressed, in case they forfeited his 
good graces, failed not to show their reverence for him on every 
legitimate occasion—.md sometimes, perhaps, went a little fwtlier. 

Thus, ol the little hierarchy of the county, there was generally 
some nobleman as the chief, and from him it descended tlirough 
baronets, lords of the manor, kniglits, justices, squires, and many 
an et releni^ down to tlie lowest class of all, wlio still looked u]» to 
that chief, and w'ould tell the passer-by, with much solemn truth, tiiat 
“the ea;4 was quite a king in hi.s own part of the world.” 

Amongst sueh classes, in sucli scenes, and at sucli a period, took 
place the events nlxnit to be dcscrilx'd. 

At the door of a small, neat country inn stood gazin? forth a 
travtdler, one clear bright morning in the end of the month <;f May. 
Tho hour waa early: the inatiitinul servants of the house w( :-e, 
scarcely up; and Molly, with m<‘p and pail, was busily wnsliinc (»ut 
the passage which was soon to be thickly strewn with cli an yellow 
sand. The scene bofort- the traveller’s tycs was one on which ir is 
plcjisant to dwell; the centre street of a small country tovn, many 
miles from a great ci^v. • 'I'liere were a few liglit ci‘»uds in the sky, 
but they did not interniB6»ihe rays of the great orb of light, who was 
yet low down in.thedioavet^; and the sluidows of the immifold white 
houses, with1|teir gabjes tnrne<l across tlx* street, forming & 

fanciful pattefn on the ground; the yellow sunshine and the blue 
shade lying clear and distinct, execut where a little tbuntaiii burst- 
ibrth halt way down the town, atul mingled the iva tog<'ther. 

It waa, as i have said, a cool aod pleasant scene for tlie eye to rest 
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tipoti; iMid even tHe casements of the houses opposite, shaded by the 
close-drawn white curtain, gave idea of calm and happy repose. 
The world within were yet asleep: the toil, the anxiety, tlie care, 
‘the striie of active life, had not yet began. 

Tlie eye of the traveller rested upon the picture apparently woU 
plea^ed. It gazed contemplatively up the street to where tiu- mini 
had oeen made to take a turn, in order to avoid the brow of tlie iieiulo 
hill on wiiich the town was Inult, and which, crowned wuli lnms»s of 
pleasant irrejiuhirity, interrupted the further view«in that dinctiun; 
and then that eye turned downward to the place wlicre the highway 
opened out into the country beyond, aflcr passing <»ver a small hriglit 
Biream by a brick bridge of ancient dale. Over tlie bridge w as slowly 
wviiding at tlie same mometit a long line of eatlle, low ing as they 
went tortli to pasture, witli a lierd following in tuneful mood, and 
neiilier hurrying himselt nor them. The stranger’s (\te rested on 
them for a single moment, hut tlien roved on to tlio landsenpe wliieh 
was spread out beyond tiie bridge, jmd on it lie gazed as curiously as 
if he had been a painter. * | 

(>fi it, ^oo, we must pause, for it h.is mattrr59!r our conVjiiw^iitidp. 
I’iie centre of the picture jncsented a far over a hnglit and 
smiling country, with largo mas‘»es of woorU^d, elojiing up in hluo 
lines to some tall hn)vvn lulls at tlie distaiu^ of ten or twelve miles. 
A gleHiniiig pei'p of the river was caught in the forcgniuml, with a 
sandv liank (Towneil widi old trees; and above the trees again ap¬ 
peared the liigh slated roofs of a nian.‘'i(»n, whose strong walls, foinied 
of large fhnis cemented together, rniglit also here ami there lie seen 
looking forth, grey and heavy, through tlie greciy light foliage, 'fltreo 
or lour casements too, were apparent, but not enough of the hmiso 
was viMble to ahord any sure indication of its extent, iho 

massfveness of the walls, the width of the spaces between the win¬ 
dows, the size of the roofs, and the multitude of the chinim-ys, 
instantly ma<lc one mentally call it the Mnnt,r Uouat. 

'J'his mansion seemed to be at tlie distiiiee of about a imle from tliB 
town; hut upon a rising ground on the opposite side of the jnc ture, 
Been above bridge :ind trees, and llie first .sIojicb of the i>frse:i|H', a|>- 
pearod, at the distance <»f seven or eight miles, or mor»-, a iaigo 
irregular mass of building, aiiparently constructed of gny elorie, and 
in some places eoven-.l with ivy—at Ica-t, if ono might tio interpret 
Uie dork stains apparent even at that cli.stanee upon various jtarls of 
Its liue. 'i here w'as a deep wood heliind it. from vvJiieh it stood (Uit 
consj)ieuonsly, as tlie nu»rning sun jioured clear upon it; and in fiont 
a])peared wh,at might cillier ho a deer park filled with blunted haw¬ 
thorn and low chestnut trees, or a wide common. 

Sucli WHS tlie^ scene on which the traveller gazed, as, standing in 
Irout of the deep dimhie-aeated pore.li of tlie.little inn. he bHikcd down 
the road to the country beyond, 'i'here nt> moving ohjeet heJiira 
his eves but the herd passing over the bringe; there wm no aoniul 
but the lowingof the cattle, the whistlinf ofj^'xr driver, and a bright 
lark singing far up in the blue aky. * ' 

it is time, however, to turn to the traveller himself, who may not 
be unwortliy of ^>ine alight attention. Certain it is, that the good 
girl who was now sprinkling the passaire and porch behind Him with 
>fine sand, thought that J»e ivas worthy of euch^ for though she liad 
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Been him before, and knew his person well, yet* ever and #ion slio 
raised her eyes to gaze over Ids figure, and vowed, in her heart, that 
he was as good-looking a youth A ever sliQiliad set eyes on. ^ 

His age might be five or six and twenty, and his height, perhaps; 
five feet eleven inches. He was both broad and deep-chested, that 
combination which insures the greatest portion of strength, with 
length and ease of breadth; and though his arms were not such as 
■would have called attention from their robustness, yet they were 
evidently muscular and finely proportioned. Thin in the flanks, and 
with the characteristic English hollow of the back, Ins lower limbs 
were remarkably powerful, ending, however, in a small well-shaped 
foot and ankle, set ofi* to good advantage in a neat cksc-fitting 
Bhoe. 

Ilis countenance was as handsome as his figure, and remarkably 
prepossessing; the features, slightly aquiline; the colouring, a rich 
brown, tliough the eyes were found to be decidedly blue, when fully 
Been through the black lashes. His hair waving round his face, and 
curling upon his nyk, Was of a deep glossy brown, and the fine shaped 
lipst^Kj^h in thcfc^atural position were slightly open, showed be¬ 
neath a'row (>f cven^^qh as wliite as snow. The brow was broad, 
straight, and high, will tlic eye-brow, that most expressive of all the 
features, forming a w'awy line of beauty, strongly marked upon the 
clear skin, and growing soniewliat thicker and deeper above tlie inner 
ennthus of the eye. Jietween the eyebrows, however, appeared the 
only thing that the most fastidious critic of beauty could have ob¬ 
jected to. It was a deep scar, evidently the mark of a severe cut; 
whether received by accident in the jocund days of boyhood, or in the 
manly sports of the country, or in the field of battle, might be doubt¬ 
ful ; biU there it rested for ever, a clear, long sear, beginning half¬ 
way up the forehead, and growing deeper as it descended, t‘ill it 
formed a sort of indentation between the eyebrows, similar to that 
produced in some countenances by a heavy frown. Thus to look at 
the brow, ono would have said the face was stern; to look at the eyes, 
one might have pronounced it thoughtful; hut the bland, good- 
humoured, chcerfiil smile upon the lips contradicted both, and spoke 
of a luMirt wliich fain would have been at ease, wliosc own qualities 
were all bright, and warm, and gay, if the cares and strifes of the 
world would but let them have way. 

We shall not pause long upon the stranger’s dress. It was princi¬ 
pally conip<»8ed of what was then called brown kersey, a coarse sort 
of stuff used by the common people; but the buttons were of x>olished 
jet, the linen remarkably fine, the hat, with its single straight lea¬ 
ther, set on with an air of smartness; while the fisliing-baskel under 
the arm, and the rod in the hand, and all the rest of an angler’s para¬ 
phernalia conspicuous upon tlie person, reconciled the lioinely dress 
with the distinguished a]hx>arance. He was evidently bound for l)ie 
banks of the clear streShf; and yet, though it was ihc hour of all 
others which a fish^^an H’hould liave cultivated, he lingered for 
some minutes at the (fbt)r of the little inn; gazing, as we have de- 
pictiMl him, alternately up and down the street, wuU a slow, medita¬ 
tive look, ns if enjoying tlie heatity of the morning, ^ind the fair scene 
around liini. It is true, tliat iu" e>es turiui.1 most Irequenlly, and 
rested longest, ux)on the bridge aud stream and old ^ianor liouae, 
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with th^ couniiry hoyonil; hut still lie oocasioniilly looked to 
the other bcml ot the ro:ul, and once seemed to listen lor some sound. 

He had at length taken #110 step forward, as it’ to pursue liis way, 
tlie voice of the host of the Talbot, good Gregory Myrtle, was 
heard coming down tiie stains, talking all tlic way for the benetit of 
any one who might hear, with a fat. jovial, ale-hurdened sound, which 
at i>tlier times and seasons rejoiced the lu'arts of many a “ gay com¬ 
panion of the bow].” Tlie first indication of Ids coming was a peal of 
laugliter, a loud “ Haw, haw, haw I’* at some conjugal joke uttered by 
Jiis dame as he left his olianiber. 

“ Well said, wife! well said!’* he exclaimed; “it fs good to he fat; 
for wlien I^an no longer walk, I sliall ejisily he rolled—Haw, haw, 
haw! Gads my life! I must have these stairs propped, or else 
choose me a chamber on the ground-tloor. Sand the lioor well, 
Molly—sand the lioor well! Tliink were I to slip, what a squelch 
would be there. IJa, Master Harry! hal“ he continued, seeing tlio 
stranger turn towards him, “how was it I saw you not last night, 
wlien you arrived^ You lliiurhed the llagon, Li’ear me, Mas^^^r 
Harry! Nay, good faith, tliat was not riglit to <>^?iregory iNlyrhel'* 

“ J was trted, good Gregory!” rei>iied the strijjKjcr: “I hud ridden 
more tlian fifty miles to be here tt)-day, and I wAied to rise early, lor 
ti)o sake of my speckled IVieuds in the stream.^ 

“ Ale keeps no man from rising,” cried tlie liost. *' Sec how it has 
made me rise, like a pat of dough in a baker's oven! haw, haw, Imw!” 
and he ])aited Jiis own fat rouinl jmunch. “Hut whence come ye, 
Master llarry? from the court, or tlie city, or the wars?" 

“Trom neither. Myrtle,” re])lied tlie stranger; “ 1 (rome from a fur 
distance, to take my tithe of tlie stream as usual. But how goes on 
tlio eountry sim^e 1 left it?” ' ^ 

“ WJff! mighty well!” answered the landlord, “all just as it was, 
I think. No! poor old Milson, the se.’fton, is dead: lie had buried 
four generations of us, and the liftli has buried him. He cuugiit cold 
at tlie justice room, giving evidence about that robbery, you reinem- 
h(T, out upon tlie moor; and took to iiis bed and died.” 

** Wliirh robbery do you mean?” demanded the other; “there were 
riany going on about that time upon the moor and over the hill. 
Have there been any lately?” 

“Xt)tone since you left the country, Master Harry,” replied the 
landlord. 

“ 1 liojie you do not mean to hint that I had any hand in them,** 
rejoined Ins companion, witii a smile. 

“G(k 1 forbid!” exclaimed good Gregory Myrtle—“Tlaw, haw,haw! 
That was a funny slip of mine I No, no, Master Harry, we know you 
I'X) well; you are ipore likely to give away ail your own than take a 
bit of other people’s, (iod bless you!" 

“I tliink, in<leed, I am,” answered tlie yonBg*m.an, with a sigh; 
“hut if I talk with you mucfi longer, I shaU Ikj late U) rob the 
•stream of its trout. Don’t forget, Myrtle,ito wfrt uj) to the Manor 
Jt.r I'-a\e for me, a« usual. I Mippo-^e Iifs 'wor>hip in awake by thi)i 
ti.pe. «)r will be, l>y Mie time my t.'iekle is all ready;” arid so saying, 
ii’- 'annt' jvd on down tin* strv. t. took tlie pathway by the brid.n . and 
lunnng along by the baiii; of liie river, was soon lost to the bight. 
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CH/fPTER m 

SiM»BTiME!i In brlfrlit sunny expanse over a broafl sha'.'ow bed of glit- 
terinff ftonoa and wind; sonictinies in deep pfMils under banks 
beading with shnibs and trees; sometimes windini? through a green 
meadowj souietinies quick and fretful; sometimes slow and sullen; 
on flowed llie little river on its course, like a moody and capneious 
man amidst all the various nccidcnta of life. 

Beginning his preparations close to the bridge, upon a low grassy 
hank which ran out from the buttress, and ofTortled a passage round 
beneath the arches, the stranger, whom the landlord had called Master 
Harry, had not yet completed all the arrangetnent of Ins fishing 
tackle, wh(>n one of those servants—wdio, in the groat hall, were as 
famous for a gotMl-hunioured idleness in tliat day, .os tlieir successors 
are for an insolent i<hene.ss in the present times, and were known by 
tliCjannliar nan^^>r^/t/c-Ae^z/cs—made his appearance, carrying his 
*^kfr>^»rsonrtff<^itl> a quick step towards tlie fjshernian. The in¬ 
finite truth genoraii^o lie found in old •sayings wms never more hap¬ 
pily dispUyed than % the proverb, “Like master, like man!” and if 
80 , a pleasant augury of the master’s disposition w-as to h(‘ derived 
fVoiu the demeanour of his messenger. Ah he came near lie raised 
hie hand, touched hia cap respectfully, though the fisherman >va9 
dressed in kersey; and, with a grave, complacent smile, wished him 
good morning. 

“Sir Waller gives you good dny, sir,” he pai<l, “ and has told me 
to let you know that you are quite welcome to fish the stream from 
Abbilt's Mill to llavland, whicli, (Jod help us, is the whole length of 
the manor. He says he has heard of your being here these years, 
and always asking leave andliehaving consistent; and he is but too 
happy to give sucli a gentleman a day or iwoV pleasure. Ta’I me liclp 
you witli the rod, sir—it is somewhat stitfish.” 

The stranger expressed his thanks both to Sir Walter TTerbort for 
his permission, and to the servant for his assistance; and the Uue^ 
hoiticy who had also a well-exercised taste for angling, stood and 
looked on ami aided till all was ready. By this time the day had 
somewhat advanca*d, and Uio steps passing to and fro over the bridge 
and along the mad had become more frequent; but they did not dis¬ 
turb the fisherman in hia avocations; anti as he prepared to ascend 
the stream, whipping it as he went witli tlio light fly, the old servant 
turned to depart with one more “Good morning, sir;” adding, how¬ 
ever, ns he kK»ked at the birding-piece wdiich the stranger carried 
across his shoublcr, and then glanced his eye to some red c*o(>ta 
whicli were fioatin||r ab<iut upon the stream as familiarly as if they 
bad been small farmessof the water and held it under lease, “ Per¬ 
haps, sir, you will^ kiqd enough not to shoot the coots and clivers; 
Bir Walter likes toTi^ tlr.*ni on the river.” 

**I would as soon tliiuk of shooting myself, my good friend,” re¬ 
plied the other; “I have heard that poor Lady Herbert was fond of 
t^m, and I would not repay Sir Walter’s permission so ill.” 

The servant bowed and withdrew; and, as he passed on, took on 
bis hat reverentially to an old gepiienian and a young lady, who 
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were leaning over a low parapet-wall flanking a terrace in the gar¬ 
dens just opposite the bridge. The last words of the servant and the 
angler bad been overheard, tt)d the result we may soon have occasion 
t(? show. 

We will not write a cliapter upon angling. It mattcrsjittlc to tiie 
render whether the stranger caught few or many fish, or whether 
the fish were large or small. SiifHcc to say that lie was an cxix'rt angler, 
that tlie river was one of tlie best trout stR-ams in Englaml. that tlic 
day was favourable; and if tile stranger did not fill Ids basket witli 
the speckled tenants of the stream, i'. proceeded from an evil liiibit 
of occasionally forgetting wliat he was about, and spending many 
minutes gaziag (dternately at tlie lordly mansion to be seen in llio 
distance, and the old manor-liousc beyond tlie liridge. He came at 
lengtli, however, to a spot where both were sliut out by the deep 
hanks ovcrlicad, and there lie soon made up for lost time, tliougli ho 
still threw Ids line, in thoughtful mood, and seemed all too careless 
whether the fish were caught nr not. 

It was their will, however, to be caught; but at M end of four or 
five hours’ fishing, he was interrupted again by appearain«.'''of 
tlie same ohf servant, wdio now approached, besifirig on his arm a 
basket evidently well laden. jr 

‘‘Sir Walter desired me to compliment yod, sir,” he said, “and 
to wisli you good sj'ort. He prays you, too, to lionour him by sup¬ 
ping with him, for ho will not interru))t your fishing by asking you 
to dine. He h.as sent you, liowever, wherewithal to keep off hunger 
and tliirst. and trusts you will find tlie viands good. Siiall 1 spread 
tliem out for you?” 

Tliere is no sport in tlie world better calculated to promote tlie pur¬ 
poses of that pleasant enemy, hunger, Ilian throwing the long Kght 
line over the clear brook; and the angler who, in the busy thoughts 
of other things, had left chance to provide him with a ilinner, wil¬ 
lingly availed Idmself of the good kr.iglit’s hospitable supply, and did 
ample justice to all that the basket contained. Hut tliere was some¬ 
thing more in his feelings on this occasion than tlie mere gratification 
of an appetite, though the satisfaction of our liungcr has proved a 
magnificent theme in the hands of our greatest ciiic poets. 

There were other feelings m tlie breast of the angler, as he sat 
down and partook of the viands provided for him, which rendered 
these "iaiuls grateful to the mind as well as to the body; and though 
the iieauty of the scene around, the freshness and splendour of the 
bright spring day, the wooing of the soft air by the bank of the river, 
the music of the waters as they glided by him, and tlie eanils of 
manifold birds in tlie neigliliouring woods, were all accessories which 
might well render, a meal, tasted in the midst of them, not only 
pleasant at thd time, but memorable in alter days, yet there was 
something more than all this which made tlie^tlTe liaskct of provi¬ 
sions thrice agreeable to him; something that made liim in uere 
lie had Ix'en understood, as it were intuitirely.,-«y the only jiersonf 
he would have stooped to seek in the ntiglibourliood, if he could liave 
stooped to seek any one; something, jaThaps, beyond that which 
may or may not be cendered clear iiercafter, at the reader’s ey e is 
obi-ure or penetrating into tlic secrets of the hiuran heart and 
character. He received, then, Ibf gift with gladness and sat down 
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to partalce of it with tomething more than fuinger. He accepted 
willingly also the invitation tc^sup at the Manor House; and bestow¬ 
ing a piece of money on the serving i#an, which amply repaid tha 
pains he had taken, he suffered him to depart, though not till tie 
had lured him down the stream to see several trout brought out of 
the bright waters with as skilful a hand as ever held a rod. 

The fisherman was still going on after the old servant had left him, 
when he was suddenly roused by a rustling in the high-wooded bank 
atxive: and the moment after, ho saw descending by a path, appa¬ 
rently not frequently used, a personage upon whose appearance we 
nitist dwell for a moment. 

The gentleman on whose person the fisherman’s eye* were imme¬ 
diately fixed, was somewhere within the ill-defined limits of tliat 
vagtie jjeriod of human life called the middle age. None of liis 
strength was gone, perhaps none of his activity; but yet the traces 
of time’s wearing hand might be seen in tlio grey lliat was plentifully 
mingled with liis J/laek li.iir, and in llie furrows wlucli lay along 
Jtis brpad, strttWy marked brow, lie was well dressed, according 
lo*the fashion ^^at day; and any one wlio lias locked into liie 
pictures of Nir I’ep Lely must liave seen many siudi a dress as he 
tlu'ii wore witliuut^ir taking tlie trouble of deserilnng it. 

That was a pcrioif of heavy swords and many weapons; but the 
gentleman who now approaelied boro notliing oft'ensive upon hi.s j)er-' 
son but a light bl.idc, wbicli looked better calculated for show tlian 
use, and a sin.ill valuable cane lianging at his wrist. Tliere was a 
certain degree of fopjwry, indeed, about ids wliole appearance wliicli 
accorded not very well witli either his form or l>is features. He was 
about tbc same height as the angler wliom we liave before described, 
butfmuch more broadly made, with a cliest like a mountaii^ull, and 
long sinewy arms and legs, whose swelling muscles might be dis¬ 
cerned, clear and defined, tflrougli the wliite stocking that appeared 
above his riding boots. His face was quite in harmony with liis per¬ 
son, square cut, with good, but somewliat stern features, large bright 
eyes tiashing out from bencatli a pair of heavy overhanging eye¬ 
brows, a well shaped mouth, though somewliat too wide, and a 
straight nose, ratlicr short, but not remark.ably so. 

The complexion was of a deep tanned brown; and there were 
many lines and furrows over the face, whieh indicated that the coun¬ 
tenance there presented was a tablet on which passion often wrote 
with a fierce and fiery hand, leaving deep, uneffacable traces behind. 
That countenance, indeed, was one calculated to bear strong expres¬ 
sions; and which, though changing rapidly under the influence of 
varied feelings, still became worn and channelled by each—by the 
storm and the tempest, the sunslunc and the sliosver. 

On the prescnt^ocoa-sion tlie expression of his fac8 was gay, smiU 
log, and good liunToined; and he aiiproachcd the angler he exclaimed, 
with a laugh, “ ha^ dined well, Master Harry; and mcttiinks, 
had you b^n genWws, V»ii might liave saved me a nook of the pie, 
or a draught out of the bottle.” 

“ I did not know you were so near, Franklin,” answered the angler, 
somewhat gravely: “1 thought you would havissnct me at the Talbot 
tills morning; and, not finding you, 1 fancied that you bad forgotten 
j-ourproniUe.” 
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“ I never foJgct a promise,” replied the other, sharply, and with 
his brow beginning to lower; “I never forget a promise, Master 
Harry, be it for goixl or evi^ Had I*proinisod to blow your brains 
out, 1 would have done it; and having promised to meet you hero 
this morning, here I am.” 

‘‘Ho not talk such non.sen'o to me, rranklin, about blowing men’s 
brains out,” replied the .angler, calmly: “sueli things will not do 
with me; I know you better, my good friend. Hut what prevented 
you from coming?” 

‘‘ You do not know mo better!” replied the other, sharply. “If I 
ever said I would blow your brains out—tlie wliieli God forbid—by 
the rood I would do it! .and as to wliat has kept me, I have been hero 
since yesterdfly morning, seeing what is to be done. I tell you. Master 
Harry, that the time is come; and tliat if we lay our plans well, wc 
may strike our groat stroke within the next three days. I Iiad my 
reasons, t{X), for not coming up to tlie Talbot; but you go back there 
and hang about tlie country, as if you had no tlmuglit but of fishing 
or fowling. Have your borse.s ready for action aWa moment’s notice, 
and I will find means to give you timely warning. Ytm knowiny boy' 
Jocelyn? \Ayicn you see him about, lie sure tba^^ero is something 
to be done; find inean.s to give him a privateHiearing instantly, 
and have your ann.s and bor.‘.es, a.s I have said, a^prepared.” 

While, tlie oilier was speaking, the angler li,ad laid down his rod on 
the bank, and crossing bis arms uiion ins cliest, liad fixed his fine 
thouglitful eyes full, calmly, and steadfastly, upon Ins companion. 

“ Franklin,” he said, at lengtli, *■ I trust you to a certain point in the 
conduct of thi.s business, but no furtiicr! I trust you because I believe 
you to be faithful, bold, active, and siirewd. Hut remember, there 
is a point wlicre we must stop. What is it you pr.oposc to do? I ;iim 
not one 4) be led blindfold even by you, Gray; and I rcmcinlier but 
too well, that when in oilier lanils fortune cast our lots togetbiw, you 
were always Ixmt upon some wild and vfolent enterprise, wliere the 
risk of your own life seemed to compensate in your eyes for the 
wrong you at times did to others. Forgive me, Gray; but I must 
■peak plainly. You liave promised—you have offered to do me a 
great service—the greatest, [lerliaps, that man could render me; but 
you have not told me how it is to be done, and there must be no 
violence.” 

“ Not unless wc arc obliged to use it in our own defence,” replied 
the oilier sliarply. “As to tlie rest. Master Harry, tlie enterririso is 
mine as well as yours: so do not make me angry, or you may chance 
to fail altogether, and find Franklin Gray as bad an enemy as he can 
be a go.al friend.” 

‘‘No threats, Franklin,” replied the other: “you should know that 
threats avail not witli me. 1 thank you deeply for all your kindness, 
Franklin; but neither gr,atitudc nor menaces can Igiul me blindfold. 
Years have passed since, in the same liigli aiidaio'ole cause, and under 
the same great good man, we fouglit togetlisr oi^ic banks of tlie 
Rliinc; and you seem to have forgotten tliai^verfTlicn, boy as I aaa, 
neitiicr tlireats nor pcrsuasion.s w'ould move me to do anytiimg I 
judgenl—though, pcriiaps, falsely—to be really wrong. A eliange has 
come over you, Grayf but no eliange has come over me. 1 ain tli8 
tame, and will remain the same.* 
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** Bid you not promise to leave the conduct this to me?” cned 
his companion. “Did you not promise to submit to my guidance 
therein? But never mind! l*give youcback your promise. Break 
it all off! Let us part. Go, and be a beggar. Lose all your hope:;, 
and leave me to follow my own course. 1 care not! But 1 will not 
peril my neck for any dastard scruples of yours.” 

‘‘Dastard!” exclaimed the other, taking a step tOM'.ards him, and 
half drawing his sword out of tlie slieath with the first itni>ulse of 
iiulignaiion, wliile his brow contracted, so as to cover entirely the 
deep scar between his eyes. “ Dastard! such a word to me!” 

“ Ay, to you, or any one,” replied Franklin Gray, laying his hand 
upon the hilt of his sword also, as if about to draw it injinntly, while 
his dark eye flashed and lus lip <iuivered under the effects of strong 
passion. 

The next impulse, however, was to gaze for a moment in the coun- 
tenance of his young opponent; the expression of anger passed away; 
and withdrawing his hand from the hilt, he threw his arms round the 
other, exclaiming, '‘No, no, Harry! We must not quarrel! We 
must not part! aiJeast not till I have fulfilled all I promised. I have 
nursed you as a bSii.y on iny knee; J have stood beside^-oii when the 
bullets were flying^)und our heads like hail; I have lain with you in 
the same prison; anu for your own sake, as well a.s for those that are 
gone, I will serve you to the last; but you must not forget your pro-, 
niisc either. Leave this matter to me, and, on rny soul, I will use no 
violence, I will shed no blood, cx<a‘pt in our own defence! Even 
then they shall drive me to the last bef»>rc I pull a trigger.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the other, “ I will trust vou, Franklin, though 
I have had many a doubt and hesitation lately.^' 

*‘Did you not pi»mise your motlier on her death-bed,” demanded 
the other, straining both his companion’s hands in his—" dM you not 
solenmly swear to her to follow' my suggestions, to put yourself under 
my guidance till the enterprise was achieved?” 

“I did, I did!” replied tlie angler. “I did; but then you promised, 
fVeely and frankly, to accomplisii the object tliat was at that moment 
dearest to her heart; an<l I had no doubt, I had no fear, as to the 
means. I certainly did so promise my poor molljcr; but when she * 
exacted that promise, you ai>d I were both diflerently situated; and I 
fear me, Franklin, I fear mo, tliat you are over fond of strife, that yon 
ore following paths full of danger to yourself, and that you wiU not 
be contented till you have brought e\il on your own head.” 

“Pshaw!” replitnl his companion, turning away. “That is. my 
affair; I will leave the more maudlin part of the business to you: let 
me have the strife, if there should be any; but remember your 

{ promise, Tlnrry; aud let this be the last time that w'e have such fruit* 
ess wox^s.” * 

The other made np reply; and Franklin, after gazing on him 
moodily for a m<^cnt, cast himself down upon the bank, and asked, 
•*How do you bosto^v y^^self to-night?”. 

” I am invited to sup aTthe Manor House with Sir Walter Herbert," 
replied the angler; “and I shall go.” 

“ Go, to be sure!” exclaimed his companion: “ It may serve us x^ore 
than anything. Have you ever seen Sir Walter?” 

^ At a distance,” rc^cd the other; “ but 1 never spoke to hup. I 
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icDow Mm well, howe-wr, by repute. They tell me he hw fallen into 

•some difficulties.” 

“From which, perhaps,eyou may help him,” said Franklin, 
Slllouphtfully. 

; “ Perhaps I may," answered the angler, in the same tone; “perhaps 
may, if I can discover how it may best he done; hut at present I 
niy know that difficulties exist, witliout knowing why or howj for 
he estates are princely. However, if within my reach, I will try to 
lid him, whether fortune ever turns round and smiles uxiou me or notj 
)r I hear he is as noble a gentleman as ever lived.” 

” Ay, and has a fair daughter,” answered his companion, with a 
isiiiile. “ Yqp have seen her, I suppose?" 

, “Never,” replied the angler: “I saw her mother once, who was 
■ still very lovely, though she was ill, and died ere the month was out.” 

“ Go! go!” cried his companion, after a moment’s thought; “go to¬ 
night, by all means; I feel as if good would come of it.” 

“ 1 do not know how that can be,” said the other, musing, “ but 
still 1 will go; though you know that, in my situation, I think not of 
men’s fair daughters.” 

“ Why noW” asked Franklin Gray, quickly, “jriiy not? What is 
the situation in which woman and woman’s love may not be the jewel 
of our fate? What is the state or condition that she may not bcautiiy, 
or soften, or inspirit? Oh! Harry, if you did but know all, you 
would see that my situation is, of all others, the one in which woman 
can h.ive the least share; and yet, what were I—what should I 
beconio, wi-re it not for tlie one—the single star that sliines for me on 
earth? When the fierce excitement of some rash enterjirise is over, 
when the brow aches, and the heart is sick and weary, you know not 
wli.at it is to rest my he.ad upon her bosom, and to hear the pulse 
witliin ibat beats for me alone. You know not what it is, in the 
hours of temporary idlenes-s, to sit by .her side, and see her eyes 
turn thonglitfully from our child to me, and from me to him, and seem 
busy with the strange nij'stcrious link that unites us three together. 
Why, 1 say, should you not think of woman’s love, when you, if not 
riches, have peace to offer—when, if not splendour, you have an 
honest name? I tell you, Henry Langford, that when she chose me 
I was an unknown stranger, in a foreign bind; that there were strange 
tales of how and why 1 sought those shores; that 1 had nought to 
oiler hut poverty and a bold warm heart. She asked no question— 
she sought no explanation—she demanded not what was my trade, 
wliat were my prospects, whither 1 would lead her, what should be 
her afterfale. She loved, and was beloved—for her, that was enough; 
and she left friends and kindred, and her bright native land, comfort, 
soft tendance, luxury, and splendour, to be the wife of a houseless 
wanderer, with a ddubtful name. He had but one thing to give her 
in return—his whole heart, and it is hers.” • 

His companion gaxed earnestly in his face* as he spoke, and then 
suddenly grasped his hand. "Franklin,” saisT, ‘^ou make me 
and; your words scarcely leave mo a dOUbt 'of what X have long 
suspected.” 

Ask me no questions!” exclaimed the other—“you have promised 
lo ask no questions.’* 

",i>'citUer do J,’’ rqjoincd his companion. “ What you hare said 
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icarcely rencicrs a quertion needful. Frankljn, when several years 
ago we served with the Krench army on the liliine, and wlien first 
you allowed that interest iwme, whidi was strange, till my poor 
mother’s sad history explained it in some degree, you promised me 
solemnly that if over you should need money you would share my 
purse, which, however scanty, has still been more than sulHcient for 
my wants.” 

“ But I have never ncedetl it!” interrupted the other. " The time 
has not cornel When it docs, I will.” 

‘‘ You trifle with me Franklin,” rejoined his companion; “ if you 
betake yourself to rash acts and dangerous enterprises, as your words 
admit-” 

“ I may be moved,” said Franklin Gray, again interrupting him. 
“by a thousand other causes than the need of money; the love of acti¬ 
vity, the restlessness of my nature, habits of danger and enterprise—” 

“ And is not the love of such a being as you liave spoken of,” de¬ 
manded his companion, “is it not sufficient to calm down such a 
nature, to restrain you from all that may hurt or Injure her? Think 
Fijinklin, think, if you were to fail in some of these attempts—if— 
if—you are moved!—think what w-ould be her fate-^-tliirik what 
would be her feelnigs;—nay, listen to me—share what I have, 
Franklin. It is entjugh for us both, if we be but humble in our 
thoughts and- 

But the other broke away from him with a sudden start, and some¬ 
thing like a tear in his eye. “ No, no!” he cried, “ no, no!” Iiut then 
again he turned, ere he liad reached the top of the bank, and said, in 
a low, but distinct voice, “ Harry, if I succeed in this enterprise for 
you, and in your favour, you shall have your way.” 

“ But no violcnceji’ replied the angler, “remember, I will have no 
violence.” 

“None,” rejoined Franklin Gray, “none; fori will take means to 
overawe resistance; and we’will, as we well and justly may, enforce 
your rights and laugh those to scorn who have so long opposed tlieinj 
and all without violence, if possible !” But the latter w ords were 
uttered in a low tone, and were unheard by his comx>anion. 


CHAITEB m. 

PiinnAPS the sweetest hour of a sweet season is that which precedes 
the setting of the sun uixm a May day. All the world is taking holi¬ 
day, from the lowing herd that winds slowly o’er the lea to the shard- 
born beetle and the large white moth. The aspect of the sky and 
earth too—clear, calm, and tranquil—are full of repose. The misti¬ 
ness of the mid-day sunshine is away; and th<? very absence of a 
portion of the fullilaylight, and the thin, colourless transparency of 
the evening air, anurd that contemplative, but no way drowsy charm 
which well proee^-s, by thought teuding to adoration, the hour when, 
in darkness and forgetfJkciss, we trust ourselves unconscious to the 
hands of God. The heart of man is but ns an instrument ^m which 
the great musician. Nature, produces grand harmonies; and the most 
soothing anthem that rises within the breast is Burely elicited by the 
soft touch of that evening hour. 
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It Iiad shone calmlj* over the world in those eocnos wo haro lately 
desciibod, and the last moments of the sun’s stiiy above tlie horizon 
were passin" away, wliile, v*thin onot>f the rooms of the old iilimor 
House of Moorhurst Park, the father and the ilauf>hter were sitting 
traiKiuilly in the scat of a deep window, gazing over the beautiful 
view before their eyes, and marking all tlie wonderful changes of 
colouring which the gradual descent of tlie sun and the slow passing 
of a few liglit evening clouds brought each moment over the scene. 
Tliere is in almost every heart some one deep memory, sonic one 
powerful feeling, which has its harmonious connexion with a parti¬ 
cular hour, and witli a particular scene; and as the father atid tho 
daughter gajed, and m.arkod the sun sinking slowly in the far west, 
one remembrance, one image, one sensation, took possession of both 
their bosoms. The daughter thought of the mother, the father of tlie 
wife, that was lost to tlieni for ever. Neitlier spoke—both tried to 
suppress the feeling, or rather to indulge the feeling, while ttiey sup¬ 
pressed its expression. But sneh cflbrtsaro vain, at least with hearts 
untutored by the cold policies of a superficial Vorld. A tear glis¬ 
tened in the daughter’s eye, and slie dared not wipe it away lest it 
should be relharked. Tlie fatiicr’s eye, indeed, jvas tearless, but his 
brow was sad; and as he withdrew Ills gaze from the scene before 
him, and turned his looks upon his daughter, itsivas with a sigh. lie 
marked, too, the bright drop that still liung trembling on her eyelid, 
catching the last ray of the sotting sun; and, knowing the spring 
whence that drop arose, ho cast his arms around her, and pressed her 
in silence to his breast. 

At that very niomont, however—for it is still at the time when 
the deep shy feelings of the warmest hearts peep forth to enjoy some 
cool secluded hour, that tho world is sure to liurst uiion them like 
tho cry^f the beagles upon the timid hare—at that very moment, 
one of the servants opened the door oUlie chamber, and aDnounced 
Captain ilonry Lan^ord. Sir Walter Herbert withdrew liis arms 
fr.om his daughter, and took a stop forward; and Alice Herbert, 
though she felt prepossessed in their visitor’s favour, felt also almost 
vexed tlrnt ho had come so soon to interrupt the sweet but melan¬ 
choly feelings which were rising in lier father’s heart and in her own. 
Slie gazed with some interest towards the door, however, and the 
next instant, the angler, whoso course through the day we have 
alrc.idy traced, entered the apartment. Bod, and line, and fishing- 
basket had been, by this time, thrown aside, and he stood before 
thtm well, but not gaily, dressed; with scrupulous neatness observ¬ 
able in the every part of his app.irel, and with his wavy brown hair 
arranged with some care and attention. 

His air was distjpguishod, and not to be mi.atakcn—his person was, 
as we have before said, eminently handsome; so that, although a 
stranger to both the father and daughter, he boro with him a letter 
of recommendation of a very prepossessing Kind. , 

As he entered. Sir Walter Herbert advarced tosmcct him, with tho 
calm dignity of one who, in former ye<ft%, had mingled with courts 
and camps—who felt within his breast the ease-giving consciousness 
of a noble and an uiyigbt mind: and lie was met by the stranger with 
the same bearing. 

6 ir Walter, though not usually familiar, offered him his bond, 
B 
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■aylng, "Captain Langford, I am very i^ad to see yon; and mnst 
explain Iiow it is that 1 took the liberty of sending yon the invitation 
that has procured mo this pleftsure. Viitliout intending to act tiie 
part of eavesdropiHjrs, iny daughter and myself overheard, ttiTs 
morning, the conclusion of a conversation beta ecu you and one of 
my servants, regarding some liirds that float about upon tlie stream; 
end the few words that fell Irom you on that occasion breatlieii a 
spirit which gave me a temptation too strong to be resisted of seeking 
your acquaintance, even at the risk of intruding upon the calm and 
tranquil solitude which you, who are, doubtless, a denizen of cities 
and courts, seek, in all probability, when you venture iuto the coun¬ 
try.” 

"It could be no intrusion, sir,” replied his guest; “and let me 
assure you that, in forbidding me to shoot tlie wild fowl on the 
stream, ymir servant imposed upon me no hard condition. Tliose 
birds have been a sort of companions to me, during my sport, for 
these two or tlirce years past, and I should never have thought of 
injuring them; but frould still less have wished to do so, when 1 knew 
tliat you took a pleasure and an interest in them.” 

“'I'licy arc assoeioled with past happiness,” said Sir Walter; “and, 
thoiigli I believe it is fuolisli to cling to tilings wliicli only awaken 
Mgret, yet I confess i do take a pleasure, a sad pleasure, perhaps, iu 
seeing them.” 

“I cannot but tliink,” replied his guest, “tliat tliore are some 
regrets fiir sweeter than all our every-day enjoyments. Ttie only 
real pleasures that I myself now posse.ss are in memories; because 
my only attachments are with the past.” 

"You are very young to say so, sir,” answered Sir Walter; “you 
must at an early agefl.ave broken many sweet tics.” 

“But one,” replied liangford; “for, througli life, 1 have'iiad hut 
one—that between motliw atid son; but of course it broke with the 
greater pain from being the only one.” 

“ And your father?” demanded Sir Waiter. 

"I never know him,” replied tlie stranger; and, seeing that the 
conversation miglit grow painful. Sir Walter Herbert dropped it; and, 
turning to his daugliter, presented tlie stranger to her, which he had 
neglected to do before. 

It might be that, as the old knight did so, the remembrance of 
what had passed not long before, regarding the beautiful girl to whom 
he was now introduced, called the colour rather more brightly into 
Xauigfard's face; and certainly it produced a slight degree of embbr- 
ttasment in his manner, wliich he had never felt on such an occasion 
before. She was, certainly, very beautiful, and that beauty of a 
peculiar east. It was the bright and sun-shinj, united with the 
deep and touching. Her skin was clear, and exquisitely feir; her 
Ups fUll, but beautiflillyformed, the brow broad and white; and the 
eyes of that soft peculiar hazel, which, when fringed with tong black 
lashes, perhaps is moip exmessive than any other colour. The Wir, 
which was very full and luxuriant, was of a broam—several shades 
lighter than Langford's own—sott and glossy as silk, and catciiing.a 
goldeD gleam in all the prominent lights. She jrae nut tail, but her 
form was perfectly well proportioned, and every iUli and tounded 
Uarii was replew with grace and symmetry. 
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Langford’s slight cSniMirrassment wore offio a moment; and tiie 
conrersation turned ui)on more general themes than tliosc with wliioh 
it begun. Sir Walter and Ms daughtfr, from the few words they had 
Beard in the morning, undoubtedly expected to find in their guest 
high and kindly feelings, and that grace, too, which such feelings 
always afford to the demeanour and conversation of those wlio 
possess them. But they found much more than tliey had cxpccled— 
a rich and cultivated mind, great powers of conversation, much 
sparkling variety of idea, an inexhaus tilde ftind of experience, and 
information regarding many things wliercof they themselves, if not 
ignorant, had but a slight knowledge, winch he had gained apparently 
by travelling far and long in foreign countries, and by mingling with 
many classes and descriptions of men. There were few subjects on 
which ho could not speak; and, on whatever he did sjieak, there was 
something more displayed than mere ordinary judgment The heart 
had its part as well as the understanding, and a bright and playful 
imagination linked the tw'o togetlier. 

Had Sir Walter Herbert ami liis daughler fcltlnclined to be distant 
and reserved towards tlie stranger, whom tiiey had invited, they could. 
not have maintained such a demeanour long; for he was one of those 
wlio applied for admittance to every door of the human heart and 
W'as sure to find some entrance; but when, sjn the contrary, they 
were predisposed to like and esteem him, even the first slight chilli¬ 
ness of new acquaintance was speedily done away; and ere he had 
been an iiour in the house the reciprocation of feeling and ideas had 
made them far more intimate with him tliun with many persons 
whom they had known for long and uninterrupted years. 

Music was talked of, and painting, and sculpture; and In each, 
Langfo^ without affecting tlie tone of a conneisseur, displayed that 
knowledge which is gained rather by a deep feeling for oil tliat is fine 
and beautiful than from an cx[>erimenlul acquaintance with the arts 
themselves. lie had heard Lull!—had been present when some of 
his most celebrated compositions had been first performed; and, 
though he talked not of the scientific accuracy of this piece of mnslc 
or of that, h* spoke with enthusiasm of the effect whicli each pro¬ 
duced upon the mind; of what feelings they called up; whether they 
soothed, or inspired, or touched, or saddened, or elevated. 

Then, again, when the conversation turned to the sculpture or the 
painting of Florence or of Home, he did not—perhaps he could not— 
use the jargon of connoisseurs: he did nut speak of breath, and juice; 
arid contour, but he told of how he had been affected by the sight, of 
what were the sensations produced in his bosom, and in the iMsiant 
of others whom he had known, by the Venus, or the Apollo, or the 
Laoeoon, or the works of Baphael, or Guido, or Titian, or Michael 
Angelo. In short, he dwelt upon that part of the subject which 
referred to the mind, the ima^nation, or tlje heart; and in regard to 
which all those who heard him could go along.with him—feeling; 
comprehending, and enjoying all he spok^ of or described. 

Alice Herbei^ though she was not learned in such tinned yet had 
• natural taste, which was not uncultivated. In the seclusion in 
which she dwelt, Use ordinary household duties of a young English¬ 
woman of that period had not been enough for her; and her mind 
hkd been ocenpi^ with much ^nd various reading, irith musk; os it 
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uras then known and taught, and with drawing*; though in the latter 
art she had received no instruction but from her mother, wlio liad 
acquired it herself while in exilfe at the oaurt of France, llcr fathen 
also, had some taste in, and much feeling for, the arts, and she joiiicfl 
eagerly in tlie conversation between liim and Langford, often leading 
it, with the sportive eagerness of a young and entliusiastic mind, to a 
tiiousand collateral subjects, wliicli constantly elicited from their new 
companion remarks full of freshness and of genius. 

She listened, well pleased—.something more than well pleased, 
•truck and surprised: and from that night’s interview she bore away 
matter for deep thought and meditation—the most favourable efiect 
that man can produce when he wishes to make an impre^ion on the 
heart of woman. 

Lid Langford seek to produce such an effect ? Feriiaps not, or 
most likely, he would not iiave succeeded so well, but ho was pleased 
himself: he, too, was struck and surprised; and, carried away by' his 
own feelings, lie took, unconsciously, tlie best moans of interesting licrs. 

But the intervierv*ended not so soon; and they had scarcely sat 
.down to the evening mc!il wlicn a fourth person was added to tlie 
party. He came in unannounced, and seemed to be a faTiiiliar and a 
favoured guest. Young, handsome, and prepossessing, with a frank 
and noble countenance an air full of ease and grace, and an expres- 
•ion, in some degree, thoughtful, rather tlian sad; liis coming, and the 
hour and manner in which lie came, seemed to Henry Langford a 
warning, that if there were a day-dream dawning in his bosom, in 
regard to tlie sweet girl by wliom he sat, it would be better to extin- 
gui.sh it at once. But feelings such as lie liad never cxiierieiiccd 
before came across his bosom; an eager and irritable anxiety, an 
inclination to retire i'nto liimself, and to watch the conduct of tlioso 
•round him; a tendency, whether lie would or not, to ho uiigVaeious, 
not alone towards the stranger, but towards all; such were the 
•trango and new sensations whieli lie experienced. Tlicre is no 
Itrongcr indication of a new passion liaving begun to take a hold of 
our heart, than a cliange in our ordinary sensations, in regard to 
things apparently trifling. Langford was a great inqui.iitor of his 
own bosom, and by that inquisition Iiad, through life, saved liimself 
from much pain. Tlie examination, in tlie present instance, was 
mode in a minute; and before the stranger had come round, and liad 
been introduced to liimself, lie had asked liis own lieart more than 
one keen question. Ho had demanded, why he felt displeased at any 
addition to their party ? why lie felt disposed to deny to the stranger 
those graces of person and manner which he certainly possessed, and 
which were at once disccmible? why he watched so eagerly the 
manner in which Sir AValter received him ? why he_ gazed so intently 
upon Alice Herbert’s check, to sec if the tell-tale" blood would rise 
up in it, and betrayuny secret of the heart? He asked himself ali 
these questions in ,a mohicnt, and suddenly felt that he had been 
beaming—ay, dreaming sweet dreams, without knowing it. He 
banished thorn in a moment* 

Sir Walter received the stranger kindly and familiarly, though with 
• sUglit degree of stateliness, wliicli was from tim^to time observable 
in bis demeanour to all. It was a stateline.ss evidently not natural to 
him, for hi* ghameter was frank and kiudly, and this, perhaps, waa 
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tlic only little jiicce nf affectation that slmilccl—for it did not stain— 
a ininii all gentleness, and warmth, aijd affection. He shook hands 
■vwinnly witli the young m.aiT, called him Edward, and suffered him 
to go round to shake hands with his daughter before he introduced 
him to their guest. While ho did speak with Alice llcrhcrt we have 
said that Langford’s eye was fi.ved upon her check. It betrayed 
nothing, however—the colour varied not by a shade; and, though 
the lips smiled and the eye sparkled as she welcomed him, there 
was no agitation to be remarked. 

Eangfotd was accustomed to road other hearts as well as his own, 
and the translation ho put upon the indications ho bclield was—not 
that there ^vls no love between the stranger and Alice Herbert—hut 
that the period of emotion was past. He was not u.sually an unskil¬ 
ful reader of hearts; but in interpreting that book it is necessary to 
take care that no passion in our own breast puts a false gloss upon 
tlie text. Whether such was the ca.so in the present instance will be 
seen hereafter; but, at all evcntii, tlie knowled,ijo Langford speedily 
obtained of wliat his own feelings might become, taught him to regu¬ 
late and rcstr.ain them. He resolved that the coming of the strahgof 
should produce no change in his demeanour; that he would not forget 
the suavity of his manner, nor let any one around remark an alteration 
whicli, to them, would lx; unac< ouittable. and Vhich he never could 
have an opportunity of explaining. 

After having given his visitor an opportunity of speaking for a mo¬ 
ment to his daughter. Sir Walter Herbert introduced him to Captain 
Langford, saying, “ Captain Langford, l,ord Harold, the son of our 
good neiglibour on the liill. Edward, Captain Langford, one whom I 
know you will esteem.” 

I-ansjford gazed upon the new guest earnestly; hut, whatever were 
bis first thoughts, his mind almost immediately reverted to Lord 
Harold's situation in regard to Alice Herbert. The words in wliich 
tlie young nobleman's introduction to himself was couched, even more 
tli.an wliat he had seen before, iiiado liiin say in bis own heart, “The 
matter is settled. Idle dreams! iille ilrcaiiis! I tliought I had held 
iimiginalioii witli a stronger rein.” 

Lord I larold uiislung his sworil, and, giving it to one of the servant* 
to liaiig it tiji beliind tlie door, he sat down to supper with the party, 
and tile conversation was renewed. The new guest looked at Lang¬ 
ford more tlian once witli a keen and scrutinising expression, though 
his countenance was not of a cast with which that expression soit^ 
the natural one being of a frank and open character, with somewhat 
of indecision about the mouth, but an air of sternness, perhaps of 
fierceness, upon the brow. There was nothing in it, however, either 
very shrewd or penetrating; but, nevertheless, such a look was not 
uncalled for, as, the moment that Langford resumed his seat, after 
bowing to Lord Harold on their introiluction, he "turned deadly pal^ 
and remained so for several minutes. • 

It might be that there was a stniggla yoing on within to overcome 
himself, wliieli none of tliose present knew or understood; but the out¬ 
ward expression tliereof was quite sufficient to call the attention of 
the whole party; afld it was, as we have said, some time before he had 
syfiioiently mastered himself to resume the conversation with spirit. 
Even when he did so, Uiere wasi a tone of sadness mingled with i% 
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irfaidi rendered U qnlte different from what it* had been before. It 
was no longer the gay, the 8{<irkliDg, the playful; it was no longer 
the mountiun current, rushing over a’clcar and varied bed, nojv 
eddying round every larger object in its course, now rippling brightly 
over the pebbles, which it seemed to gild as it flowed amongst them; 
but it had become a deep stream, strong, powerful, and, though still 
clear and rapid, yet calm, shady, and dark, from its very depth. 

Lord Harold took his part in the conversation well and gracefully. 
A high education, and an early acquaintance with the court, which 
had polished but not spoilt him, acting upon a heart originally good, 
feeling, and generous, had improved what powers of mind he possessed 
as far as possible. His talents were, however, evidently inferior to 
those of Langford; and though he himself, apparently, was as much 
struck with the charm of the other’s conversation as either Sir 
Walter or his daughter had been, yet he felt he was far surpassed 
by the new guest at the Manor House; and besides that sensation. 
Which it in itseif a,hcnvy burden to be latrne by those who seek to 
please, there was an indescribable something in Langford’s presence 
which put a restraint upon him, and even made him be*d down his 
glance before that of the stranger. It was late before any one pre¬ 
pared to depart, and the first who did so was Langlbrd. He took 
leave of Sir Walter with graceful thanks for his hospitality and kind¬ 
ness, and the old knight cxpre.ssed a hope that they should see him 
several times again before he left the country; adding, “ Of course 
you do not mean to limit your angling to one day ?” 

"I really do not know,” replied Langford, with a somewh.at melan¬ 
choly smile; “I may be summoned to the capital at a moment’s 
notice; but, at all events, I shall not fail to pay my respects here 
before I go. I will take your hint. Sir Walter, as a pcrniiesion to 
continue my depredations on the trout.” 

" As often and as much ai you please,” rejoined the old knight. 
"The stream, as far as my manor extends, shall always contribute to 
your sport.” 

" I hope,” said Lord Harold, taking a step forward with graceful 
courtesy, “tliat Captain Langford will not make Sir Walter’s manor 
the Ixnindary. Our lands march, and the stream which flows on 
beyond, my father will make as much at lus service as that in Sir 
Walter's prom;rty is already.” 

lauigford thanked him, though somewhat coldly; but after he had 
taken leave of Miss Herbert, he turned to Lord Harold, and advanced 
at if to shake hands witlt him, then suddenly seemed to recollect 
Umtelf, and, wishing him good night in a more distant manner, 
quitted the apartment. 

Igird Harold remained behind ibr nearly an hour; and the conver- 
lation naturally rested on him who had just left them. Tlie young 
nobleman praised him wkh a sort of forced praise, which evidently 
sprang more from Candour and the determination to do justice, than 
from really liking liim. Sis Walter spoke of him warmly and enthu¬ 
siastically, declaring he had seldom met any on'^ rt all njual to him. 
Alice Herbert said little, but what she did say was veiy nearly mi 
cclio of her ftther*s opinion. After his character' *ns appearance, hit 
aunnort, and bis talents had been diacusaed, bit state of fistane apd 
Ustory became tlie lul^ects of conjecture. latrd Harold wua sur- 
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prised when he heard \hat the Knight of Moorhurst had invited an 
unknown angler to his table, and had mtroduced him to his daughter; 
ami, though he said nothing^ yet Sir Walter marked the expression 
of his countenance, and was somewhat nettled that tlie young man, 
even in thought, should comment on his conduct. 

Lord Harold, however, soon obliterated any evil impression from 
the mind of the kind-hearted old knight; and turning the conversa¬ 
tion to other things, his spirits seemed to rise after Langford was 
pone, and lie fiwnd opportunity of whispering a word or two in Alice 
Herliert’s car. 'Whatever words those were, they seemed to take her 
nmcli liy surprise, for she started, turned pale, then coloured highly; 
and, lifter a*few minutes passed in what seemed uneasy silence, she 
ro.«e and retired to rest. Lord Ilarcid gazed for a moment or two 
upon the ground, then looked earnestly at Sir Walter, as if there had 
heen something that he would fain have spoken; hut in the end, 
apparently irresolute, he took down his sword, gave orders to a ser¬ 
vant to have his horse brouglit round; and, taking leave of the good 
knight, mounted and galloped away, followed two attendants. 

The nioog had just gone down, but the night was clear, and the. 
heavens sparkling with a thousand stars. Lord Uariild’s way lay 
through some thick woods for about two miles, and then descended 
suddenly to the bank of the stream, where tlie trees fell away and 
left the bright waters wandering on through a soft meadow. As the 
young nobleman issued forth Ifom among the plantations, he saw a 
tall dark figure standing by the river, with the arms crossed Upon the 
cliest, anil the eyes apparently bent upon the waters. The sound of 
tlie horses’ feet caused the stranger to turn; and although the dark¬ 
ness of the night prevented Lord Harold from distinguishing his 
fcaturgg, the whole form and air at once showed him that it was 
Langford. He wished him gmid evening, as he passed, in a courteous 
tone, and was pulling up his horse to have added some common obser¬ 
vation ; but Langford did not seem to recognise him, and merely 
wishing him “Good night” in answer to hie salutation, turned away 
and walked down the stream. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Thbbe has scarcely been a poet or a prose writer. In any country, or 
in any tongue, who has not first declared that there is nothing like 
love, and tlien attempted to liken it to something. The tnitli is, that 
fine essence is compounded of so many sweet things, that, though we 
may find some resemblance to this or that peculiar quality, which 
fonns a part, we shall find nothing which can compare with the 
whole—nothing so bright, nothing so sweet, nothing so entrancing, 
nothing so ennobling—must we add, notliipg so rare. Every fool and 
every villain impudently fancies that lie can love, without knowing 
that his very nature renders it impossible to him. Every libertine 
and every debauchee talks of lovd, without knowing that he has 
'desiroyeil, in his own bosom, the power of coniprehcnding what love 
IS—that be has slsut down and luttcned the pure fountain that can 
never be opened again. Every one who can feel a part of love—and 
that, in general, the coarser pogt—believes that be has the high privi- 
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lege of loving, as though a man were to drink the mere lees, and call 
it wine. Oh, no! How infinite are the qualities requisite—each 
giving strength, and vigour, and fire to Hie other! There must be at 
pure and noble heart, capable of every generous and every ardent 
feeling; there must be a grand and comprehensive mind, able to form 
and receive every elevated thought and fine idea; there must be a 
warm and vivid imagination, to sport with, and combine, and brighten 
every beautiful theme of faney; there must be a high and unearthly 
soul, giving the spirit’s intensity to the earthly passion. Even when 
all this is done, it is but a sweet meloily: the harmony is incomplete, 
till there be another being tuned alike, and breathing, not similar, 
but responsive tones. Tlien, and not till then, there may be love. 
Man, lay thy hand upon thy heart, and ask thyself, “ Is it not so with 
me?” If BO, happy, thrice and fully happy, art thou. If not, strive 
that it may be so; for, rightly felt, the most ennobling of all earthly 
impulses is love. 

The night that we have seen commence passed over not tranquilly 
to any of the party tfliich hail been assembled at the Manor House. 
. Alice Herbert laid her sweet liinlis down on the couch which had so 
often brought her calm soft slumbers, but it was long ere she closed 
her eyes; and before she did so, tlicre dropi>ed from them some tears. 
Sir \VaItcr lay upon las bed and thought, and a single sentence will 
show the subject of his meditation. “ J’oor boy,” he said, in a low 
tone, after thinking long; “ he is doomed to disaiipointment.” 

Lord Harold tossed in feverish anxiety; and for many an hour 
Langford cooled his burning brow by the night air on the bunks of 
the stream. Day was fast dawning when he prepared to return to 
the inn; but ere he bad crossed the bridge, a boy of ten years of age, 
or thereabouts, with fair curling hair, and a sunny countenance, 
crossed his path, saying quickly, “My master waits to speak with 
you.” • 

“ Wliere is he, Jocelyn?” demanded Langford. 

“In the thick wood in the manor park,” replied the boy, “just 
above the stream : but I will show you.” 

“Go onl” said Langford ; and they were both soon hidden by the 
trees. 

The park ot the old manor-house, in its laying out and arrange¬ 
ment, resembled the period of our tale—that is to say, it lay between 
two epochs. There was still, in the neighbourhood of the house, the 
old trim flower garden, with its rows of sombre yew trees; there was 
also that more magnificent kind of billiard table in which our robust 
ancestors used to take delight, tho bowling-green; there were also 
several long alleys of pine aud beech, carried as far as the ineqiuility 
of tho ground would permit; but then, beyond that again, came tlie 
nark scenery, in which we now delight—the deep wood, the dewy 
lawns, tho old unprftned trees, with every here and there a winding 
walk, cut neatly amongst the old roots and stems, and taking advan¬ 
tage of all tho most beautiful, points of view. But we will dwell on 
such matters no lunger; it is with pictures of the human heart that 
we have to do. 

The dew was still upon the turf iu the bondingrgreen, and in the 
long grassy walks of tho flower garden, when AUra Herbert camp 
forth to take her murmns ramble aloqp. She was fond of taking iba 
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frcsli air of tlio early*<lay; and enjoyed, bb much M ever poet or 
painter did, the varied lights and shadfs cast by tlic rising sun over 
the world ; lights and shade* like the fitful visions of our laiyhood, 
wlicn the rising sun of life renders all the shadows longer and deeper, 
and the briglitness doubly bright. In these morning expeditions, when 
she went forth to enrich one hour of her young life with treasures 
from the bosom of nature—treasures which she stored up, hardly 
knowing that she did so, to be etnployed long after they were gained, 
in decorating and cmbeUisliing all her being—there was scarcely any¬ 
thing that met her eye, or any sound that met her car, that was not 
marked and thought of; examined and commented upon; played 
with, embellished, and illustrated by her rich and poetical imagina¬ 
tion. The fluttering butterfly that passed before her was not remarked 
for the beauty of its colouring alone; fancy found in it an image of a 
tliousand other things; tile mind moralised upon it, and the heart 
took the lesson home. Even the clouds, the slow fanciful clouds, as, 
writhing themselves into strange shapes, they floated over the spring 
sky, sweeping lightly with their blue shadows the soft bosom of the 
earth, gave eflual food for imagination, and induced manifold trains ot 
thought; and in the lark’s clear melody, the ear of Alice Herbert 
heard something more tlmn merely sw'cet sounds; her heart joined in 
his antiicm, lier thonglits took the nm.sioal tone df liis sweet song, and 
liLT spirit rose upon ids wings towards the gates of heaven. 

It often happened that, in tiiese walks, lier father bore her eora- 
p.anj-, and it was always a joy and satisfaction to lier wlien lie did so; 
for between fatlier anil daugliter there was tliat perfect reciprocity of 
feeling that made it deligiitful to lier to be able to pour forth in his 
ear all the tliouglits tliat sprang up from her lieart; and to hear, as 
slie leant clinging to his arm, all tlie sweet and gentle, the simple, but 
strong-minded and noble, ideas which the face of niUiiro suggested to 
her father’s fancy. To liim slie woultf listen well pleased, though 
many a creature of the great world niiglit have scoffed at the 
simplicity of the words iio uttered, 'j'o him she would tell all she 
licrself felt; for never, from her eliildhood upwards, liad lier father 
eliecked the confidence of his ciiild, even by a laugli at her young 
ignorance. 

’I'hus, when she came down in the morning to go out, she would 
p.aiise for a moment at her fatlier’s door, to hear if he were stirring. 
If there were sounds witiiin, she would knock gently for admission; 
if there wore no sounds, slie would pass on lier way. This morning 
her father was still sleeping when she came forth, for he liad passed • 
somewhat restless night, and she went on alone, with perhaps a more 
pave and tlioughtful air than usual. She lingered for some moments 
in the flower-garden; and then, with a slow step, took her way up the 
gravel walk which led into one of the park patjis, running along 
liirough the woods tliat crowned the hank above the stream. 

The path she followed was like a varied but a'pleasant life, now 
emerging into full sunshine as it appr^apicd the edge of the bank, 
now dipping down into cool and contemplative shadow, as it wound 
in'aiaiii amongst tlie trees, now softly rising, now gently descending, 
but never so rapidly *3 to liuny the breatli or to hasten tlie footsteps. 
It jras broad, too, and even; airy and free. Along this path, then, 
she wandered, casting off as she went the slight degree of melancholy 
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that at flrat aliaded her, imd turning her mind lo ita uaual anhjecta of 
contemplation. She thus prqpeeded for more than a mile, and had 
turned to go back again to the house, wfen, as siie approached a spat 
where another patli joined tiiat wliich slie was following, she suddenly 
heard quick footsteps coming towards her. 

The mind lias often, in such cases, rapid powers of combination, 
seeming almost to reach intuition i and tliougli Alice Hcrliert had no 
apparent means of ascertaining who was the person that apjtroimlied, 
yet site instantly turned pale, and became, for a moment, a good detd 
agitated. With woman’s habitual mastery over her own craolions, 
however, she recovered herself almost immediately, and was walking 
on as calmly as before, when Lord Harold, as she Imd expected, 
joined her in her walk. 

“Good morning, Alice,” he said; “I have just seen your father, 
*nd have come out to meet you.” 

“ Good morning, Edward,” was her answer. “You must have been 
early up to have been over here so soon. Hut as iny fatlier has risen, 
let us go in to brenkfast.” 

“Nay, stay with me a moment, Alice,” said the young man; “it is 
but seldom that 1 have a few minutes alone witii you.” 

Alice made no reply, but continued on tlie way towards tlie liouse, 
with her eyes cast down and her cheek a little pale. Lord Harold 
at length took her hand and ilctained lier gently, saying. "Nay, 
Alice, yon must stay; I have your fatlier’s permission for keepiiig 
you a little longer, though I fear, Alice, from wliat 1 see, that 1 shall 
keep you here in vain. Alice,” he added, after making an attempt to 
command hie feelings, “ dear Alice, did you mark tiie lew words I 
said to you last night?” 

Alice Herbert paused for a moment, and one might have heard her 
heart beating, so greatly was she agitated; but at Icngtii, eviiicntly 
exerting a strong effort of resolution, slie looked up and replied, “I 
did mark them, Edward, and they gave me very great pain, and I have 
been grieved about them ever since.” 

“ Why—why?” demanded Imrd Harold, eagerly. " why should they 
give you pain, when it is in your own power to render them for me, 
at least, the happiest words that ever were spoken; and to give me 
an opportunity of devoting my whole life to make you liiippy in 
leturn ?” 

“It is not in my own power, Edward,” replied Alice, firmly but 
gently, not attempting to withdraw the hand that Lord Harold still 
held, but leaving it in his, cold, tranquil, ungiven though unresisting 
—“ it is not in my own power ” 

“ Then am I so very distastefiil to you,” he exclaimed, sorrowfully, 
*thet no attention, no pains, no afiection, no time can moke you 
tegard roe with cojmplaisance?” 

Alice was pained, ‘tindeed, indeed, Edward, you do me wrong.” 
■he said. “ Y'ou an? not distasteful to me. I do regard you with 
oomplaisonce. You know that your society Is anything but disagree¬ 
able to me 5 but yet, I cannot hive you as you ought to be loved, as 
you have a right to be loved; nor can any attemion, nor any kiiid- 
oess which yon could show me, nor any time, Snake a difierenoe in 
tifis respect. We have known each other from our childhood. You 
hay* siunra me every degree of kindness, every sort of attemion that 
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tsty one csn show. Ton have gained my esteem and my regard; I 
have always felt towards yoy almost sis a sister; and wrhaps that 
very feeling may have prevented me from feeling more.’’ 

" Nay, but, Alic% still hear mel” replied Lord Harold, earnestly— 
" hear me, hear me’patiently; for remember, I am jileading for some¬ 
thing more than life—for the whole happiness of life 1 You say you 
have reganlBd me as a brother, that you esteem me, that yon do not 
dislike my society; were I to become your husband, might not these 
feelings grow warmer—stronger 

“ They might, or they might not,” answered Alice; ** but, 
Edward, I must not, I cannot, I will not put them to the test. 
There is bufone thing that will ever induce me to marry any man 
—loving him deeply, strongly, and entirely: loving him with my 
whole heart.” 

” And is there such a man ?” demanded Lord Harold, suddenly, and 
at the same time fixing his eyes keenly upon her. 

Alice lifted here in return, full, but somewhatj^proachfully to his 
countenance. “ Edward," she said, “ that is a question you have, no 
right to putJ However,” she added, after a moment’s pause, “be¬ 
cause we have been companions from our childhood, because I do 
really esteem you, I will answer your question. There is no one 
who has such a hold of me; and till 1 meet with such, I will never 
marry any one.” 

“Then, dear Alice, there is yet hope!” he exclaimed. 

“ You consfue what I have said very wrongly,” she replied. "Do 
not! Oh! do not. Lord Harold, by taking words of kindness for 
words of encouragement, force me to speak tliat harshly which I would 
soften as much as may be.” 

“ Nay, Alice,” answered Lord Harold, “your lesson comes rather 
late to produce any benefit to mo. I fear that I may have mistaken, 
before now, words and acts of mere kindness for words and acts of 
encouragement. I bavo—I acknowledge it—I have entertained 
hopes; I have thought that Alice sometimes smiled upon me." 

“ Now, Edward, for the first time since I have known you,” replied 
Alice, “ you are ungenerous, you are unkind. Brought np together 
from childliood, seeing each other constantly, looking upon you 
almost as a brother, esteeming, as I acknowledge I esteem you. I 
could but act as I have acted. Has there been any change in my 
conduct towards you from what that conduct was five, six, or seven 
years ago? Ought there to have been any change in my conduct 
towards yon, till I know that there wat a change in your fiselingt 
towards me? Would you not have been the first to accuse roe of 
caprice, of unkindness, of forgetfulness of old regard aud early friend¬ 
ship? Oh! Edward, why should anything thus come to interrupt 
such friendthip—to bring a coldness over such regard ?" 

“ Pardon me, pardon me, Alice,” said Lord Haroid, "I was wrong 
to refer to my hopes; but I meant not to say that'you had willingly 
given them encouragement; 1 meaiiLpather to excuse myself tor 
entertaining them, than otherwise. BUmc yon, I did not, 1 could 
ndt. All that you liave done has been gentle and right. Do not 
then, Alice, do not Rt aoytbin,g which has passed to-day intermpt 
ouj friendship, or bring, as you say, a ooldoen over your regard 
Bte. Let me stU tee you as heretofore; l«t me atiU be to yon as • 
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friend, as a brother. There is no knowing what change may take place 
in the human heart, what sudden aeeidmits may plant in it feoliugs 
wh’cli were not there before. Some Roo(rchance may thus befriend nie 
—some liappy circumstance may awaken new feelings in your heart.” 

“I cannot suffer you to deceive yourself,” she said. ‘‘Such will 
never be the case. It would lie cruel of me, it would be wrong both 
to myself and you, could I suffer you to think I should ohangc. Oh, 
no 1 Tliis cannot have taken so strong a hold of you as not to be 
governable byyour reason. I shallcver esteem you, Edward, I shall ever 
be your friend, but I can be nothing more; and let me beseech you 
to use your powers of mind, which are great, to overcome feelings 
that can only make you unhappy, and grieve me to hear that you 
entertain them.’’ 

She spoke in a manner, in a tone, that left no hope; but though ho 
had become deadly i)alc, he seemed now to have made up his mind to 
his fate. “Fear not, Alice,” ho said, ‘‘fear not! Whatever I sufftr, 
you shall hear no nu)ro of it. Love yon, Alice, I shall ever, to the 
last day of my life; but trouble you with that love, will I no more. 
There is only one thing I have to request; and that J do from no 
idle motive of selfish vanity, from no fear of being pointed at and 
pitied by our friends as Alice Herbert’s rejected lover, but from 
motives of some impCrtance to all. Ido not let it be known that such 
words have passed between ns as liave been spoken this day.” 

“ You cannot suppose me capable of speaking of such a thing,” 
cried Alice, botli mortified and surprised. 

‘‘Oh, no!” he said; ‘‘but I mean to ask that it may remain a 
•ecret even from my father.” 

“ Witli your own father,” said Alice, "you must of course deal as 
you please, but with wine-” 

"Yours knows iny object in coming to-day already,” interrupted 
Lord Harold, "and must, of course, know the result. Mine has 
given his fullest consent, upon my honour, to my seeking your h.aiul. 
All I ask is, that he may not know I have sought it and it has been 
refused. I.et me visit hero as usual, let me—” 

“I had heard,” said Alice, "that you are going up to London. 
Why not tlo so at once ?” 

"I will,” ho answered; "I will. But that will bo only for a few 
days; and, at my return, there must be no diflerenee, Alice. Promise 
me that; promise, if but for the sake of early friendship, for the sake 
of childish oompanionship.” 

“ Well,” she said, after a moment’s pause; " well, but there must 
bo no mistaking, Edward.” 

He looked pained. "Do not suppose, Alice,” he replied, “tliat I 
have any ungenerous object. When I ask this favour, I ask it for 
your sake os well as niy owa You must not ask me how or why, 
but trust me.” 

" 1 will,” she said; “I will,! I have always found you liononrableand 
generous; but, indeed, let nw say, without thinking me unkind. Hint 
fur your own sake, with sneli IcSings as you possess towards me, it were 
bettor to be here as little as m.ay be till you have conquered them.’^ 

“That will never be, Alice,” he answered. " it is enough that you 
•liall never hear more of them. But here comes Silly John, as people 
ctUl him,” ho added, bitterly. "It U fit that a fool sliouid break off 
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I* conversation begun vftth such maJ anj silly hopes as mine! Let 
Ins go back to tlie Manor, Alice; we shall never get rid of him.” 
s ^'he person who thus intefrupted tnc painful interview between 
> Wrd Harold and Alice Herbert, was one of a class now much more 
srarcly seen than in those times. There wore, it is true, even then, 
(hospitals and asylums for the insane, but they were few; and Silly 
i Join), as he was called, was not one of those whom the men of that 
fday would over have dreamed of putting in confinement. He was 
[perfectly harmless, though often very annoying; and the malady of 
jthc brain under which he suffered was rather an aberration of in- 
I tellect than the complete loss of judgment. It went a deal further, 
(indeed, than ip the case of the half saved, in that most beautiful of 
biographies, that quintessence of rare learning and excellent thought, 
The Doctor. Ho was decidedly insane upon many points; and upon 
all, the intellect, if not weak, was wivndcring and unsettled. His 
real name was John Graves; he had been an usher in a small school, 
and consequently was not without a portion of learning, such as it 
was. But his great passion was for music and poetry: the one would 
call him into a state of sad though tranquil silence, the very name'of 
the other would excite him to an alarming pitch of loquacity. Withal, 
he was not without a certain degree of shrewdness in some matters; 
and what was still more singular and apparei^ly anomalous, his 
memory of events and dates was peculiarly strong, and his adherence 
to truth invariable. 

He now approached Alice and her companion with a quick step, 
dressed in an old wide coat of piiilomot colour, with a steeple-crowned 
hat, which had seen the wars of the great rebellion, rusty and bat¬ 
tered, but still whole, and decorated with two cock’s feathers which 
he had torn himself from the tail of some luckless chanticleer. His 
*rey worsted hose were darned with many a colour; and in his lean 
hut muscular hand, he carried a strong-cudgel, which steadied his 
itcps, being slightly lame in the right leg. When he had come within 
i few feet of tlie lady and her suitor, he stopped directly in the path, 
10 that they could not pass without going amongst the trees; and, for 
1 moment or two, looked intently in both their faces, with his small 
trey eyes peering into theirs, and his large head leaning con.siderably 
o the side, so as to bring the heavy ashy features quite out of the 
latural line. 

" Well, John, what do you want ?" demanded Alice, who bad been 
amiliar with the sight of the poor man from hor cliildhood. “Is 
herd anything I can do for you?” 

“ No, Mistress Alice; no, my pretty maid!” replied' the man. 

’ Only take care of your sweet self, lady. I came up to be at the 
onfercnce— wherever there is a conference, there am 1; and I heard 
'ou and Harold talking when I was on the other side of the bushes; 
nd now, lo I the conference seems over.” 

“It is so for to-day, at least, John,” replied Lord Harold; "so now 
St us pass, my good man.” 

“ Call me not good, Harold,” he ropliefl!** 

• “ ‘ There yet was good bat One, 

T3k$X trod this cold eAith’s breet^ 

Jtnd now to heaven he’s gone 
For our eternal rest.* 
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But you see I w»s right, Harold. They call* me silly; but 1 am not 
silly ill matters of love. I t<ild you how it would be this morning 
as you crossed the bridge.” w 

“ My good man, 1 heard yon say somotliing,” replied the young 
nobleman ; “ but what, I did not know.” 

“You should have listened, then,” replied the madman. “Always 
listen when any one speaks to you. Hid you not learn that at 
school? Always listen, especially to the masters. Now, if you 
had listened, you would have heard. I told you she would not have 
you.” 

Lord Harold turned red, and Alice felt for him; but he replied, 
good-humouredly, as they walked on with the madman following 
them—"I rather imagine, John, you have been listening to some 
purpose.” 

“No, I have not been listening, but I beard,” replied the madman 
“and two other pairs of ears did the same.” 

“ Indeed!" exclahncd Lord Harold; “ and who might they he?” 

"Oh, the fox and the dog!” replied Silly John, in a rambling way; 
"The fox and the dog, to be sure. The dog wanted to^o aw.ay when 
you.came, but the fox would not let him, saying, that if they stirred 
they would be heard and seen, and then folks would wonder what 
they came there foriso early of a morning—was not tliat a cunning 
fox? But I could have told him what they both came there for, if I 
had liked, hut that would never do.” 

“ And pray what is the dog’s name?” demanded Lord Harold, in a 
quiet tone, well knowing that an appearance of curiosity would often 
set their half-witted companion rambling to different subjects from 
that which had before engaged him. 

“Oh, every dog has » name," replied the madman; “ but they change 
their names as well as men and women, Harold. Tliis dog’s name 
was once Lion, and it is bow Trusty, and to-morrow it may be 
Lord. I have known dogs have twenty names in their lives. God 
help us! we arc queer creatures! And talking of dogs, I had a dog 
when 1 was second master at Uppington School,”—and so he ram¬ 
bled on. • 

There was no stopping him, or recalling him to the subject; and he 
followed Alice and Lord Harold, keeping close to the side of the latter, 
and talking iimessantly, bat now so deeply engaged in the wild and 
disordered stream of his own thoughts, that taking no forther notice 
of the conversation which the young nobleman renewed with his fair 
companion, and continued with a low voice till they reached the house, 
lie went on volubly, touching upon a thousand subjects, and darting 
after every collateral idea that was suggested by a cluince word 
spoken even by himself. 


CHAPTER V. 

The day which we have h^sjin in the last chapter, passed over with¬ 
out any other event of importance. Lord Harold left Alice at the 
door of the house, mounted his horse, and departed. Alice communi¬ 
cated to her father oil that had taken placet and found him more 
grieved than she had expected, but not at all sorprised. The angler 
was again seen fishing in the stresm as the first shadows of evening 
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MKa to &U; bat his ttSbris were not bo saccetifyil m before, snd bt 
iitircd early to rest. , 

L The following morning Wa# again a bright One—^too bright, imlccd, 
pr his sport; and in the course of the forenoon LangfoA made his 
iljpearance at the Manor House and paid a lengthened visit. At first 
in found only Sir Walter Herbert at home, but the visitor seemed to 
snjoy his conversation much; and the good old knight suffered it to 
tc sufiiciently evident that the society of his new acquaintance was 
Inything but disagreeable to him. In the course of half an hour, 
however, Alice Herbert herself appeared; and not only did Lang¬ 
ford’s eye light up with pleasure, but the conversation, which had ho- 
fore been of spmewhat a grave, if not of a sad cast, instantly, as if by 
magic, became bright and sparkling, like thd’dark woods in the fairy 
talc, which, by a stroke of the enchanter’s wand, are changed to crys¬ 
tal palaces and illuminated gardens. Alice, without knowing what 
had passed before, felt that her presence had produced a change. She 
felt, too, tliat her society had an influence upon Langford; that it 
called forth .-nd urought into activity the treasurA and capabilities of 
his uiiiiii; and, if trutli must be spoken, it was not unpleasant to her 
to feel that stieh was the case. 

We may go further still, and look a little deeper into her heart. 
Her acquaintance with Langford, sliort as it 1^ been, had proved 
most disadvantageous to the hopes and wishes of Lord Harold; but 
in saying this, we moan iio more tlian we do say. She was not—hers 
was not a nature to become in so short a time—in love with Henry 
Langford ; nor, indeed, so rapidly to become in love with any one on 
tile face of the eartli. She was capable of deep, and intense, and ar¬ 
dent feeling; and the deptiis of her heart were full of warm affectipns. 
But the waves of profound waters are not easily stirred up by fight 
wind.s; a ripple may curl tlie surface, but the bosom of the deep is 
still, blie was not in love with Lan^ord; but had she not known 
liiin, it is pos.sible—barely possible, that though she would not have 
accepted Jmrd Harold at once, slie might, as many a woman does, 
have suffered him to pursue his suit till she felt herself bound in ho¬ 
nour to give him lier hand, without feeling any ardent attachment 
towards him even at last, and trusting for happiness to esteem and 
regard. Her acquaintance with l,angford, however, had given her 
feelings a more decided character, had tauglit her that she could not 
marry any one wliom slie did not absolutely iove. It went no fur¬ 
ther ; but as far as tiiat, the sort of surprise and pleasure which hil 
conversation liad given her certainly did go; and now, on their second 
meeting, there might be a kind of thrilling satisfaction at her heart in 
finding that ligr society had an influence over him, that his eye 
sparkled with irrepressible light, that his thoughts, and manner, and 
feelings seemed to take a deeper tone as soon as she appeared. 

So went OB the conversation for some timet 'x’lK feeling, whUe it 
proceeded, that thoogh they might be talking of indiffferent subjects, 
they were tliinking a good deal of each other; and thus they esta- 
blisiied between themselves, all unwittingly, a secret sympathy, which 
but too often throws wide the doors of the heart, to admit a strange 
guest, who soon take^possession of the place. 

The course of the conversation speedily brought Sir Walter to re¬ 
mark, *‘Xoa mast bare visited,many foreign coontries, CapUlhl 
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X/angford, and apparently not as our youn^nien usually do, in a 
hurried and rapid expedition, to see without seeing, and to licarwitii- 
out understanding. I must Confess itBvas the case with myself, jp 
my young days; but the habit of travel was not then so much upon 
the nation as at present, and it was something for a country gentle¬ 
man to have been abroad at all.” 

“I have been very ditferently situated. Sir Walter,” replied liis 
guest; “though not born upon tlie continent, being, thank God! an 
Englishman, yet thegreaterpartof my early life was spentinother lands. 
My mother was not of this country, and she loved it not—nor, indeed, 
h.ad occasion to love it. We resided much in France and much in 
Italy: some short time, too, was passed in Spain; buf those visits 
were in early years; and 1 have since seen more of various countries 
while serving with our troops under Turenne. I was very young, 
indeed, a mere boy, when the British forces in which I served were 
rec-illed from tlie service of France; but I was one of those who 
judged, perhaps wrongly, that Engl.and had no right to leave her 
allies in the midst af a severe war, and who therefore remained with 
the French forces till the peace was concluded. I have since served 
for many years in several otlier countries; .and I have atways been of 
opinion, that while there is no life which affords more opportunity for 
idleness than a soldier’s, if his natural disposition so lead him, there 
is ho life which gives so much opportunity of improvement, if lie ho 
but inclined to improve.” 

Alice had listened eagerly and attentively, for Langford had ap¬ 
proached a subject which had become of interest to her: bis own fate 
and Itistory. Sir Walter listened, too, witli excited expectation; but 
their guest turned the conversation immediately to other things, and 
ihoftly after took his leave. 

When he was gone. Sir Walter himself could not refrain from 
saying—“That is certainly, an oxtrJtordinary young man. Poor 
fellow! I much fear, Alice, that he is one of those whom the faults 
of their parents—the weakness of a inotlier, and tlie vices of a father 
—have sent abroad upon the world witliout the legitimate tics of 
kindred.” 

“ Oh 1 no, indeed, my dear father!” cried Alice, “ I cannot believe 
that. He would never speak so boldly and so tenderly of hi.s mother. 
If there were any stain upon her name. He has twice mentioned her, 
and each time 1 have seen a glow of mingled love and pride come up 
in his countenance.” 

“ Well, I trust it is so,” replied Sir AValtcr, “ for otherwise no 
situation can be more lamentable; with no legitimate relations of his 
own, with no hope of uniting himself to any upright and ancient 
house; for that bar sinister must always be an insuperable objcctiou 
to every family of ptire and honourable blood.” 

Perhaps Alice migh^ not see why it should be so; but she knew 
her father’s pregudiccs'ugon that point well, and she dropped the 
subject. 

In the meanwhile, the pdroon who had thus afforded them matter 
for speculation, returned to the inn, sat, read, and wrote for some 
time in liis own chamber, and then sauntered fqrthwith a book in his 
hand, and his rod and line left behind, in order to meditate more at 
Visure by the side of the stream, wherein, daring the whole of the. 
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prcc(‘(1hipr CTcninpr, Iieliad lost his time in unsuccessful angling. Ho 
vas not at all inclined to renew his ^)ort; and if truth were to bo 
^oken, he took his book Riore to cover his meditations Hum to 
prompt them. 

Let us draw back the curtain, however, for a moment, and look 
through the window in his breast, in order to sec what were the mo- 
tives and causes which rendered even that sport which has been 
called “The contemplative man’s recreation,** too importunate an 
occupation for the body, to suffer the agitated mind to deliberate with 
ense. We have seen what had been the effect of Alice Herbert’s 
society upon him, during the first evening of their acquaintanccj he 
could not but admire her beauty, for it was not of that cold and ab¬ 
stracted kind which may be seen and commented on by the mind, 
vitliout producing any other emotion. It was of what we may call 
the most taking sort of beauty; it was of that sort which goes at 
once to the heart, and thence appeals to the mind, which caniK>t but 
admit its excellence. But still, even had he fallen in love that night, 
it might have been called love at first sight, anff yet have implied a 
very false position. Luring each of the preceding years he had spent 
nearly six weeks in the small country town we have described; and, 
in the neighbourhood of Alice Herbert, he had heard from every lip 
but one account of her character. He liad spoljen of her with many, 
and every one with Avhom he spoke loved her. 

He might therefore be ivell pleased to love licr too, when ho found 
that to virtue and excellence wore joined beauty, talents, and sweet¬ 
ness, such as he had never beheld united before. We know also what 
was the conclusion he had come to when he saw her in the society of 
Lord Harold; and we may add, that he Avas more mortified, disap¬ 
pointed, and angry with himself, than he was at all inclined to admit. 
When, however, on the following day—placed in a situation from 
which he could not retreat unporceived—he had been an uninten¬ 
tional, and even an unwilling witness to a part of her conversation 
with Lord Harold, and when from that part he learned undeniably 
that she rejected that young nobleman's suit, he felt grateful to her 
for reconciling him Avith himself, and for removing so speedily the 
mortification of the preceding evening. Tliat which had been at first 
but a mere spark upon Hope’s altar, and had dwindled away till it 
seemed extinct, blazed up into a far brighter flame than before: and 
in tlicir second interview he felt as if an explanation had taken place 
between them, and that she had told him, “I am to be won, if you 
can find the right way and use sufficient diligence.** 

But still there was much to be thought of, there was much to be con¬ 
sidered ; there were peculiar points in his own situation,Avhich rendered 
the chance of gaining her fether’s consent to his suit almost desperate. 
He felt—he knew, that if he lingered long near her, he should love 
her with all the intensity of a strong and ^crgetic mind, of a gene¬ 
rous and feeling heart; he felt, too, from jnuicatioas which he did not 
pause to examine, but which were suffiejent for him, that there Avas a 
chance of his winning her love in reium. But then, if giving hit 
heart and gaining hers Avere to produce misery to both, ought he— 
ought he to pause for a moment, ere he decided on flying for ever 
from a scene of such temptation ? But then came in again the vok^ 
of hope, representing prospects the most improbable ta the hkiM 
* € 
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likely, changing the relative bearings of all thetcircumstances around 
him, and whispering that, even for the bare chance of winning such 
happiness, he might well stake the ti»nquillity of his whole life. 
Such were the thoughts that agitated him, with many another, oft 
which it is needless here to touch. Such was the theme for meditation 
on which he pored while wandering on beside the stream. 

The afternoon had gone by, and the brightness of the day had be¬ 
come obscured, not only by the sinking of the sun, but by some large 
heavy clouds which had rolled up, and seemed to portend a thunder¬ 
storm. Langford had looked up twice to the sky, not with any 
purpose of returning home, for the rain he feared not; and, in wit¬ 
nessing the grand contention of tho elements he had always felt an 
excitement and elevation from his boyhood. There seemed to him 
something in the bright light of the flame of heaven, and in the roar¬ 
ing voice of the thunder, which raised high thoughts, and incited to 
noble eflbrts and great and mighty aspirations. He looked up twice, 
however, to mark the progress of the clouds, as writhing themselves 
into strange shapest they took possession of the sky, borne by the 
breath of a quiet sultry wind, which seemed scarcely powerful enough 
tamove their heavy masses through the atmosphere. 

When he looked up a third time, Langford’s eye was attracted to 
tile opposite bank by the form of the half-witted man, Silly .John, 
making eager signs td him without speaking, although, from tho point 
at which he stood upon this slope, Langford could have heard every 
word with ease. 

As soon as he saw that he had c.aught the angler’s eye, however, 
the half-witted man called to him vehemently to come over, pointing 
with his stick towards a path through the trees, and shouting, “ You 
are wanted there!” 

Langford paused, doubting whether he should cross or not; for 
though the stream was shallyw, and the trouble but little, still the 
man who called him was, as he well knew, insane, and might be urged 
merely by some idle fancy. 

While he hesitated, however, the other ran down the bank, ex¬ 
claiming, when he had come close to the margin—“ Quick, quick. 
Master Ilarry, or ill may happen to her you love best!” 

Langford stayed not to ask himself who that was, but crossed the 
stream in a moment, demanding, “ What do you mean, John?—what 
ill is likely to happen to-” 

Ue was about to add the name of her who had so recently and 
busily occupied his thoughts; but suddenly remembering himself, he 
stopped short, and the half-witted man burst into a laugh, exclaiming, 
•‘What, you won't say it. Master Harry? Well, come along with me; 
you will find I am right. 1 settled it all for you long ago, when I 
was an usher at Uppington School; and I said you should marry her, 
whetiier the old luad liked it or not. But come ont come on quickly! 
■rhere are two of tiie foxesMown there waiting by the dingle, j ust beyond 
the park gates. Yon kitbd'what foxes are, Master'Harryf Well, 
you never thought to go foxjiunting this evening; but I call them 
fiixes, because the law won’t let me call them by any other name; and 
site has gone down to the old goody Hardy, the blind woman, to talk 
Sfith her. Then she will have to read a ebapter'in the Bible, I war- 
BkUti so that she will be just coming back about this time, and then 
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»he will meet with the foxes; though, after all, they are waiting for 
'Master Nicholas, the collector’s clerk, I dare say; hut they will never 
'let her pass without inquiry^’ • 

' 'While he spoke these wild mid rambling words, ho walked on 
rapidly, followed hy l.angfurd, who was now seriously alarmed; for, 
although what his companion poured forth was vague and incoherent, 
yet there were indications in it of something being really wrong, and 
of some danger menacing Alice Herbert. He remarked, too, that the 
half-witted man, as he wtilked along, frequently grasped the cudgel 
that he carried, and lifted it up slightly, as if to strike: but it was in 
vain that Langford tried to gain any clearer notion of what was amiss, 
for his questions met with no direct reply, his comp:inion answering 
them constantly by some vague and irrelevant matter, and only hurry¬ 
ing his pace. 

Thus they proceeded through the wood that topped the bank over 
the Ktrc.am, across a part of the manor-park, to a spot where a belt of 
planting flanked the enclosed ground on the side furthest from the 
house and the village. It was separated by a higli paling from a lane 
which ran along to some cottages at the foot of an upland common, 
and the lanedlself was every here and there broken by a little irregular 
green, ornamented by high trees. 

The ground around, indeed, seemed to have neen cut off from the 
park, and probably had been so in former timet< 

There was a small gate opened from the park into the bane, at the 
dist:incc of .about a quarter of a mile from the spot at which I,ang- 
ford and his comp.anion approached the paling, and at that hour of 
the evening they could discern the gate with the path leading up to 
it; for though the sun was jiut down, it was yet clear twilight. 
Towards that gate Silly John rapidly bent bis steps; but they had 
not yet reached it, when Langford suddenly heard a scream pro¬ 
ceeding from the lane on his right hand, and apparently close to 
them. The memory of the ear is perhaps stronger and keener than 
that of the eye; and, though he had never heard that voice in any 
other pitch than that of calm and peaceful conversation, the distinc¬ 
tive tone was as discernible to the quick sense in the scream now 
heard, as it would have been had Alice Herbert simply called him 
by his name, lie paused for no other indication in a moment lie 
was tlirougli the belt of iilanting ; and vaulting at a bound over the 
paling, he stood in one of tlie little greens we have mentioned, an 
unexpected intruder upon a party engaged in no very legitimate oc- 
cup.ation. 

On the sandy path which marked tlio passage of the lane across the 
green, stood Alice Herbert, with a tall powerful man grasping her 
tightly by the right shoulder, and keeping the muzzle of a pistol to 
her temple, in order, apparently, to prevent her from screaming, 
while another was busily engaged in rifling her person of anything 
valuable she bore about her. So prompt acri rapid had been the ap¬ 
proach of Langford, that the two gentlemen of tlfe road were quite 
taken unawares, and the one who held-he# was in the very act of 
vowing that he would blow her brains out if she uttered a word, when 
tlie muzzle of the pistol he held to her head was suddenly knocked 
up in the air by a*blow from the unexpected intruder. Itie flrst 
Impulse of the robber waa to puU the trigger, and Hie pistol went 
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carrying the hall a foot or a foot and a half aflore the head of Alice 
Herbert. , 

instantly letting go his pasp of the tdrrified girl, the man who had 
lield her threw down the pistol and drew Iiis sword upon his assailant. 
But Langford’s hlade was already in his hand; and his skill in the 
use of his weapon was remarkable, so that in less than tlirec passes 
which took place with the speed of lightning, the robber’s sword was 
wrenched from his grasp and flying amongst the boughs of the trees, 
while he himself, brought upon his knee, received a severe wound in 
his neck as ho fell. At that moment, however, another terrified 
scream from the lips of Alice Herbert called her defender’s attention, 
and turning eagerly towards her, Langford at once perceived that it 
was for him and not for herself tliat she was now^ alarmed. The 
robber whom he had seen engaged in rifling lier of any little trinkets 
she bare about her, had instantly abandoned that oeeupalion, on the 
sudden and unexpected attack upon his comrade, and was now ad¬ 
vancing towards Langford, better prepared than tlio other h.ad been, 
with his drawn swofd in one hand and a pistol in the other. Tho 
moment whiehXangford had lost in turning towards Alice ti.ad been 
Indent to enable the man whom ho liad disarmed to start upon ins 
feet again, and to run to tlie spot wlierc his sword had fallen, and 
the angler found tha^ in another instant be should be opposed single- 
handed, and with nothing but his sword, to two strong and well-- 
armed men. He did not easily, however, losq, his presence of mind; 
and seizing Alice Herbert’s arm with liis left hand, he gently drew 
her behind him, saying, “ Crouoli down low tliat you may not be hurt 
when they fire. I will defend you with my life.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the second ruffian deliberately pre¬ 
sented the pistol at him, and fired. Langford felt that he was 
wounded in the left shoulder, and the blow of the bullet made Iiim 
stagger; but, in the course of a soldier’s life ho had been wounded 
before, more than once, and as far as he could judge, he was not now 
severely hurt. 

His two assailants, however, were rushing fiercely upon him, and 
the odds seemed strong against him; but at that moment another 
arm, and a strong one, came in aid of his own. His half-witted 
guide had by this time scrambled over the paling, as well as his 
lameness would permit; and, with the cunning of madness, had 
crept quietly behind the two plunderers. As soon as ho was within 
arm’s length, which was hut a moment after the shot was fired that 
wounded Langford in the shoulder, he waved his cudgel in the air, 
and struck the man who had discharged the pistol a blow on the 
back of the head, which laid him prostrate and stunned upon the 
ground. 

Langford’s quick eye instantly perceived the advantage, and he 
ruriied forward, stford ip hand, upon the other man. Finding, how¬ 
ever, that the di^ was against thc^ the ruffian fled amaini aftei 
making an inefiectnal eflfort to raise his companion; and, in a moment 
after, the sound of a horseV feet, as it galloped rapidly away, was 
heard in the road above. 

"It is right that every man should have hignag,” said the half- 
wUtedman, turtaagover the prostrate robber with his foot; “but 
Moa wilt ride no more, eimpletonl 1 wonder tf ^hes? elerks of Stfint 
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Nicholas, have llRhtened the hurden of Master Nicholas, the clerk ?" 
lie continued, turning as if Jo spcakUo him wlioin he had guided 
feiilher; but by this time Langford iiad returned to tlie spot where 
^ lice Herbert stood; and, holding botli lier hands in ins, was con- 
Igratulating her upon iicr escape, witli all those feelings sparkling forth 
from his eyes wliich might well arise from the situation in whieh ho 
was placed, combined with all the thoughts and fancies that had 
lately been busy at his heart. 

Alice looked up in Iris face with an expression that cotUd not be 
mistaken. It was full of deep gratitude. Perhaps there might bo 
something more in it too j and without listening much to vanity, ho 
might have read it: “ I would rather be thus protected by you than 
by any one I ever knew.” 

There are times and circumstances that draw two hearts together 
in a moment, which might otherwise have been long in finding each 
other out; and such were the times and circumstances in which they 
stood. Sho was very pale. However; and Lanrford was somewhat 
apprehensive, also, that the worthy personage ^o had galloped off 
might return with more of his fraternity; so that, after a few words 
of congratulation and assurance .o Alice, he called to his half-witted 
companion—“ Come, Jolm, come! Leave the scoundrel where he is: 
we have not time to make sure of him, and w® had better get into 
the park and towards the manor as fast as possible.” 

Tims saying, he drew Alice’s arth within his own, and led her to 
the gate, speaking eagerly to her of all that had occurred. The mad¬ 
man followed more slowly; but they had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards within the paling when Langforu perceived that his fair com¬ 
panion was turning more and more pale every moment. Her eyelids 
too drooped he,avily, and she said at length, in a low voice, “ I am 
very faint.” Scarcely had she spoken the words when he felt that 
she was beginning to sink, and placingdier upon a bank beneath one 
of the old trees of the park, he bade their crazy companion hasten as 
fast as possible to the house, and bring some of the servants to assist 
in carrying their fair mistress home 

The man seemed to comprehend at once, and set off to obey; but 
Langford did not wait for the return of his messenger ere he endea¬ 
voured to recall Alice to herself. From a little brook which ran 
towards the stream, he brought up some water in his hands, in order 
to sprinkle her face therewith; but as he did so, something struck 
his eye which he had not before perceived, and which made hia 
heart sink with sensations that he had never yet felt, even in scenes 
of carnage and horror such as man seldom witnesses: the sleeve of 
Alice Herbert’s white dress on tlie right arm was dripping with 
blood, and Langford, in agony lest she should have sustained some 
injury, after casting the water in her face, tore her sleeve open to 
seek for the wounX No hurt was to be fgund, however; no blood 
was fiowing down that fair smooth skin; .the stains were less in the 
inside of her garment than on the out, and the blood whicli he now 
saw trickling down his own arm—th'e arm on which slie had been 
loaning—so as to dabble tlie back of his hand, showed him whence 
that had proceeded grbieh bad stained her dress. 

The cocJ air, the recumbent position, and the water he had thrown 
in*her face, had by fttis time begun to recall Alice to comciousuowi 
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and the joy of seeing her recover, of finding that she was unhurt, 
and of having successfully defi nded lie*, threw Jlenry Langford ofl 
his guard, so far at least tliat he pressed a long kiss on the fair liantf 
he held fondly in his own. Alice’s languid eyes met his as he raised 
Ids head; but there was a slight smile upon her lip, and he saw that 
he had not oflcndcd. 

Her first faint words, as soon us she had sufficiently recovered 
herself to speak, were—“You arc hurt I Oh, Captain Langford, I 
am sure you are very much hurt; and my being weak enough to 
faint when I found the blood trickling down my arm has delayed you 
but the longer in getting assistance. For Heaven’s sake leave me 
here, and seek some one to attend to your wound as soon as you can. 
I shall be quite safe liere. I liave no fear now, but am only afraid 
that I cannot walk very fast; and, indeed, you sliould not be without 
help any longer.” 

Langt’ord assured her tliat Ids wound was a trifle, that it was a 
mere nothing, tliat rfhe blood he had lost could do him no injury. 
But Alice would not be satisfied; and, finding that Langford would 
not go without her, she insisted upon proceeding immeiliately. She 
trembled very much, and could walk but slowly; but slie persevered 
in lier deteriidnation, and had half crossed the park when they were 
met by Sir Walter lihiiself and four and five of the servants. The 
feelings of tlie father at that moment may be conceived, but cannot 
be described; lie threw ids arms round his daugliter, exclaiming, 
“My cldid, my dear child! But are you not hurt, my Alice ? Yes, 
yes, you are! Tou are covered with blood!” and his own check grew 
deadly pale. 

"It is his, my father,” replied Alice, loaning upon Sir Walter’s 
bosom, and holding out her liaiid to I^angford; “lam quite unhurt, 
but he is wounded, and I am afraid seriously. He gave me ids arm 
to lielp me liome, and, in a minute, my whole sleeve was vi'et with 
blood. I was foolish enough to faint wlien I saw it, and that has 
mailc us longer; so pray look to ids wound immediately.” 

All eyes were now turned upon L,ingford; and as Sir Walter hur¬ 
ried him and ids daugliter on to tlio Manor House, lie loaded 1dm 
with both thanks and inquiries. Langford assured him the wound 
that he had received was a mere trifle, that the ball Iiad lodged in the 
flesh, and that lie could move his arm nearly as well as ever; and 
tlion, to cliange the subject, he recounted to Sir Walter and Alice as 
tliey went how he had been led to the spot where he liad found her, 
by tlie unfortunate half-witted man, John Grave . 

“ He sliall wander about tlie world no more, if I can provide him 
■witli a home," e.xclaimed Sir Walter, turning to look for the person of 
whom they spoke; but he was no longer with the party, and they 
could hear Ids voieg in the woods at some distance singing one of the 
old melodies of those times. 

Wlieii tliey reached that door of the. Manor House which opened into 
tlie park, Laiigdbrd was about to take his leave, and proceed to the vil¬ 
lage to seek for a surgeon. Alice cast down her eyes as he liroposed to 
do so; but Sir VYalter gra.sped Idm liy the hand, and led him gently 
iu, saying, “ In no house but mine, Capt"in I-angftird! Ho you tliink, 
after liaving received such an injury in defending my daughter, that 
we would trust you to the atteudanoe of an inn ?” 
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Langford made l)ut slight opposition. If there had been hesitation 
in his mind, and doubt at his heart, when he hatl gone forth that 
. afternoon to wander by the wide of the stream, both doubt and hesi¬ 
tation were by this time over; and, aftr- a few common-places about 
giving trouble, ho accepted Sir Walter’s invitation, and became an 
inmate of one house with Alice Herbert. 


CHAPTER VI. 

We must now return for a short space of time to the spot beneath 
the park wall wliere we left one of the assailants of Alice Herbert 
stunned by a blow from the cudgel of John Graves. Ho lay there for 
some minutes perfectly motionless and perfectly alone. At length, 
however, the sound of a horse’s feet, cantering lightly along the road 
was heard, and a goodly gentleman, dressed in a fair suit of black, 
and mounted on a dun fat-b.aeked mare, made his appearance in the 
lane, and approached rapidly towards the spot Ahere the discomfited 
wayfarer lay. 

The gooti round face of the new comer was turned up towards 
the sky, calculating whether there was light enough left to admit of 
his reaching Uppington in safety, or whether hp had not better pause, 
and sleep at the little neighbouring town; and the first thing that 
called his attention to the object in his path was his dun mare, who 
had never before shied at any object on earth, recoiling from the 
body of the robber so violently as to throw forward the good round 
stomach of the rider upon her neck and shoulders with a sonorous 
ejaculation of the breath. 

“Ugh! Gad’s my life! who have we here?” exclaimed Master 
Nicholas, the clerk of the collector at Uppington, who.se saddle-bags 
were in truth the tempting object which had brought forth the gen¬ 
tlemen ol the road, when they had been unseasonably diverted from 
their purpose by the aitpearance of Alice Herbert—“Gad’s ray life, 
who have we here?” and, dismounting from his mare, with charita¬ 
ble intent, he bent down over the stranger. 

There were two or three particulars in the sight that now presented 
itself which made the heart of the collector’s clerk beat rather more 
rapidly than was ordinary. In the lirst place the stranger had in his 
hand a drawn sword, in the next place a discharged pistol might be 
seen ting within a foot of his nose, the sand was stained with blood 
hard by, and in the countenance of the prostrate man, the collector’s 
clerk, who was a great physiognomist, discovered at once all the 
lines and features of a robber. The good feelings of the Samaritan 
vanished from his bosom as soon as he had made this discovery, and, 
stealthily creeping away, as if afraid of waking a sleeping lion, the 
gentleman in black regained his mare’s back, made her take a circuit 
round the little green, and, riding on as h/tnl as he/xmld to the country 
town we have described in the commencement of this book, sent out 
a posse of people to take charge of th" body of the stunned or defunct 
robber. 

Before this det^bment reimhcd the spot, however, the personage 
•it sought was gone. Shortly after the clerk had passed, he liad oegan 
forecover, and speedily regained his legs, looking about him with some 
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degree of wonder and amazement at the sltuatfcn in wliicli he found 
himself. Whilst busy in reeallinf: all that had passed, the sound of 
some one singing met his ear, Snd, in aitathcr minute tho head and 
shoulders of John Graves appeared above tho park paling. Tlio' 
half-witted man saw that tlio robber was upon his feet again, and 
withoift any hesitation, he proceed to clamber over the fence, and 
approach his former antagoni.st. 

“I have come to apprehend thee!” cried the madman, laying his 
hand boldly upon the collar of the robber’s vest. Strange to say, tho 
freebooter not only suffered him so to take hold of him, hut very pro¬ 
bably might have even gone with him like a lamb to the slaughter, so 
mudh was he overpowered by surprise, and so little did he im.agino 
that such an act would be performed without some power to support 
it, had not two or tlirec liorseinen at that moment come galloping 
down the lane ns hard as they could ride. A single glance showed 
the captive of John Graves that there was an infinite accession of 
strength on his side. He accordingly twisted himself out of his mad 
antagonist’s grasp in a moment, and prepared to lay violent hands 
upoi} him in return. Silly John, however, seemed by this time 
■ entirely to have forgotten his purpose of arresting the aihber; and 
looking round him ns tho others came up, with an air of wonder, 
indeed, but not of alarm, he muttered, “More foxes! more foxes!” 

The worthies by whom he was surrounded, in the meantime held 
a sharp consultation, of w’hicfi he seemed to be the object; but at 
length one of them exclaimed, “Come along, come along I Bring 
him with you, and do what you like with him afterwards. If you 
stay disputing here, you will have the whole country upon you.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the plan proposed was adopted, and 
two of tho robbers, seizing upon John Gr.vves, dragged him along be¬ 
tween them, at a much quicker rate of progression than was at all agrec- 
ablctohim. After the first ten or twelve steps ho resisted strenuously, 
and showed a disposition to be vociferous, which instantly produced 
the application of a pistol to his head, with a threat of death if he 
did not keep silence. He was quite sufficiently sane to fear tho fate 
that menaced him; and tho sight of the pistol had an immediate 
effect both upon his tongue and his feet, which now moved r.apidly 
onward. The paths pursued by his captors were as tortuous as 
might well be, and the lane which bad been the scene of their ex¬ 
ploits was quitted almost immediately. For nearly an hour they 
bastened on as fast as they could drag the half-witted man along; 
but at length, much to his relief, the whole party stopped hrforc a 
small lonely house on the edge of a wide common. There was a 
tail pole, with a garland at the top, planted before the door; and a 
bush hang above the lintel, giving notice to all whom it may concern 
that entertainment for man, at least, was to be found within. Tlie 
sound of the strangers’ arrival, in a moment drew out the landlord of 
the place, who seemed not at all surprised to see the company which 
visited his house at that late hour; and his own pale-brown counte¬ 
nance bore, in its liaAvk-Uke features, an expression very harmonious 
with the calling of his guests. 

“Quick! take the horses up to the pits,” ho said, sjieaking to the 
boy of all work, who appeared round the come*; and shading tho 
candW whidi he carried in his hand from the wind. “Why, Mastpr 
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E imlie, who have you got there? By my life, it is Silly John! What, 

1 the devil’s name, did you bring hini,here for?” 

“ Why, Master Guilford,” "replied one of the men, but not he to 
liom he spoke, “here’s Hardy and tViloy have got themselves into a 
fcretty mess. 'They would go out against the Captain’s orders to try 
fc bit of business on a private account, and tliey have got more than 
they bargained for, I take it. Here is Hardie with a cut in his neck, 
which has mads him bleed like an old sow pig; and Wiley was left 
for dead by a blow of this same fellow’s cudgel whom we have got 
here. Hardie came up for us two upon the downs, or else it is likely 
Wiley would have been in the pepper-pot at Uppingtoh by this time j 
for we cauglit his horse half a mile up the green lane.” 

Tliis conversation had taken place while the party was alighting; 
but no sooner was th.at operation concluded tlian the landlord pressed 
tlieiu to come in quickly, and Silly Jolin was hurried by tltem into a 
large room behind, wdth a long deal table, and several settles and 
benches, for its sole furniture, if we except a polislicd sconce over the 
cliimney, from which a single candle shed its dim'and flickering rays. 
Underneath tlie light, with Iiis two arms leaning on tlie table, anddiis 
head resting'again upon them, tlie curls of the fair hair falling over 
tlie sleeves of his coat, and his face hidden entirely, sat tlie boy 
Jocelyn, wliom we liave before mentioned; and tjie gang of plunderers 
had been in the room several minutes before he was aware of their 
presence, so sound was the sluiiiber in which lie was buried. 

“ Hark ye, Master Doveton!” said the landlord, as soon as the door 
was shut, and addressing the man who had given him an account of 
his companions’adventure; "hark ye! I tliiuk it a very silly thing 
of you to bring this fellow up here.” 

“ Why, wo did not know what else to do with him, Guilford,” an¬ 
swered the other. “Wiley wanted to shoot him as soon as he lieard 
tliat it was his cudgel wliich had bcatcik about ids head so foully.” 

“You sliall do no harm to him in ray liouse. Master Uoveton,” 
replied the other; “ the man is a poor innocent, whom I have known 
this many a year, and I won’t have liim hurt.” 

“'i'tiank you, Master Guilford, thank you!” exclaimed the poor 
fellow, as he heard tins interposition in Ins favour. “These foxes liavo 
almost twisted my thumbs off. Ho not let them hurt me, Master 
Guilford, and I’ll give you the crooked sixpence out of my tobacco-bo.x.” 

“You sec, Guilford,” replied Doveton, while one or two otiicra 
crowded round to hear the consultation, ” the tiling is we risk this 
fellow betraying us. He has seen all our faces, and could, I dare say, 
swear to us any where.” 

“ What signifies his swearing ?” demanded the landlord; " he is as 
mad as a March hare; nobody will believe liis swearing.” 

“ Ay, but he may give such information as will lead them to ferret 
us out,” replied another of the gang ; “ now we def not want to huii 
tlie man, but he must be got out of tlie way somclimv.” 

“ He sha’n’t be got out of the way by foul means, howsoever, Master 
Hovoton,” replied the landlord, who.se itew cliaraetcr of protccti-r was 
ph-asaiit to him. “ Come: nonsense! make him sit down and drink 
witli you, and he’ll fljj-gct all about it. He'll sing you as gooa a song 
as any man in the country; and, if he promises not to tell anytliiug 
he has seeu, you may be quite sure of him.” 
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“ Truth—truth, Master Guilford,” cried the olgeot of tfieir diseonrse. 
“ If my godfathers and godmothers at aiy baptism had known vrliat 
they were about they would have calle*me Truth. Why not Truth 
ns well as Kuthf I had a sister they called Ruth, though she never 
found out a Boaz, poor girl! but died without being a widow—how 
could she, when she was never married? If 1 had been married to 
Margaret Johnson myself, I should not have gone mad, you know; but 
I always tell truth. Did anybody ever hear me tell a lie in my life ?” 

So he rambled on, while the friendly landlord busied himself in 
hastily setting out the table in the midst for the coming entertainment 
of his worthy guests; and, at the same time, lent a sharp ear to the 
consultation which they held together concerning the madman. That 
consultation was not of a nature to satisfy him entirely, for, though it 
seemed that the party were willing to follow his counsel so far as 
keeping poor Silly John to drink w'ith them, a word or two was 
spoken of its being easy to do what they liked with him when he was 
drunk, which did npt at all please Master Guilford. 

As he went round and round tlie table, however, setting down a cup 
here, and a platter there, he gave the boy Jocelyn a sharp knock on 
the elbow, which roused him from his sleep; and, the next time he 
passed, the landlord whispered a word in his ear. The boy took no 
particular notice at Mie moment, but rubbed his eyes, yawned, spoke 
for a moment to Doveton and the rest, and then disappeared from tlic 
room. 

Large joints of roast 'meat soon graced the board; and the hall 
assumed very much the appearance of the palace of Ulysses, in the 
days of the suitors; except that, in all probability, it was a little more 
cleanly, and that the beef was not killed at the end of the table. Silly 
Jolin was made to sit down between the two men, Ilardeastle and 
Wiley, who were certainly not his greatest friends; but they, never¬ 
theless, loaded his platter w 1th food, which he devoured with a won¬ 
derful appetite, and filled his cup with ale from a tankard called a 
black jack, which circulated freely till supper was over. 

The gentlemen into wliose society he was thrown, however, were 
not of a class to rest satisfied with even the best old humming ale; 
and while one body of tlicm demanded tlie implements and materials 
for making punch, another called for a pitcher of Burgundy, wliich 
notwithstanding tlie size, character, and appearance of the house, was 
produced a4 a matter of course. John Graves had his Imlleful from 
the bowl, and his glassful from the pitcher; and Doveton, who was 
beginning to get merry, and eke good-humoured in his cups, insisted 
upon liaving one of the songs the landlord had so much vaunted. The 
madman required no pressing; tlic veiy name of music was enough 
for him; and with a full sonorous voice, and memory which failed not 
in the slightest particular, he began an old song, one of the many in 
praise of punch. ' 

“ Now 1 will Sing you- a song in return. Master John,” cried the 
rougli-featurcd fellow called, Hardcastle, who had been one of the 
assailants of Alice Herbert. 

“ Why, lliirdie, thou canst never sing to-night,” replied Doveton. 
“ Thou canst never sing to-night, with the slit in the weasand thou 
hast gotten tlierc. It will let all the wind out, and thy song will be 
like Uie song of a broken bellows ^r bursten bagpipe.” * 
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► Never you mlud that, Doveton,” rei)Ued the other j “my tang 
[fell be 8 UJ 1 J?, if the devil an^you stood at the door together; a pretty 
4ir uf youl” and he accordingly proceeded to pour forth, in a voice 
? goodly power, but very inferior in melody to that of the umdraan, 
Wmg well suited to the taste of his auditors. 

‘ THE WATERY MOON. 

Tho wat’ry moon is In the sky. 

I.ooking all dim and pale os high; 

And tl>e traveller gazes with anxious eye, 
minks it will rain full soon : 

And be draws his cloak around him tight, 

But if 1 bo not mistaken quite, 

Ho will open tlmt cloak aguin to-ni^ht 
Boiioath the wat’ry moon. 

Tlic wat’ry moon Is sinking low, 

The trave ller’s beast U dull and slow. 

And neitiicT word, nor spur, nor blow * 
ill bring him sooner boon. 

But tlic saddle-bags arc heavy and full, 

And all too much fur a beast so dull. 

Up this steep shady hill to puU, 

Beneath the wat’ry moon. 

The wat’ry moon Is gone to iK-d; 

The traveller on his wjty has sped; 

Tito liorse seems lighter the road to tread, 

And he’ll be home very soon; 

But with a young man he mefon the hill, 

Who ligiitenud his load with right good will, 

Hoping often to show the same kindness sUU, 

Berteuth the wat’ry moon. 

Scarcely had Hardcastle done his song, amidst great apphiUBC on 
the part of his companions, Mlicn a step was heard in the neigh¬ 
bouring passage, which made the whole party start and look in each 
other’s facjcs. ITie next moment, however, the door was opened, and 
tho personage of whom we have already spoken more than once, 
under the title of Franklin Gray, stood amongst them. It was very 
clear that be was an unexj)ected and not a very welcome guest at 
that moment; but, at the same time, the whole of the iVaternity who 
occupied the liall, immediately put on the most agreeable look in the 
world, and strove to appear delighted with his corning. His brow 
was somewhat cloudy, indeed, but his bearing was frank and straight¬ 
forward ; and sitting down in a chair which had been placed for hia 
with busy liaste by the others, he fixed his wes m»on the man 

who had suffered from the cudgel of Silly «fohn, demanding, ” Whal 
is all this I hear, Wiley?** 

The personage to whom he spoke hesitat'd to rejfiy, bit his lip, 
tried to frown, and to toss his hea<i; and,•before h6 had made up his 
mind what to say upon the occasion,, the oue who had been called 
Hoveton answered for liim. 

“I believe, Captain,” he said, "the best way when tMie has been !n 
the wrong is to own ft, and to teil the truth. Now, we have all, more 
or dess, been wrong, I believe. Wiley, there, heard that Master 
Nichol^ the derk of the collector at uppington, was coming along 
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the green lane this evening with all the receipts, and he thought it 
would be a good sweep for us bU if we muld get the bags. He asked 
us all to go, but only HarJcastle wouldliave a hand in it, though the 
rest of us promised to exercise our liorses upon the hill above, and 
come down if they were likely to be caught. Well, they fell in with 
a young lady first, and they thought they might as well have her 
purse too —’’ 

Franklin Gray set his teeth hard, but said nothing; and Doveton, 
who saw the expression on the other’s face, went on—“ It was very 
wrong, I knOw, Captain Gray—quite contrary to your orders, to do 
anything of the kind; and more especially to attack a woman, 
which you spoke of the other day. But, however, temptation, you 
know. Captain, temptation will get the better of us all, at times. 
As I was saying, however, some one came to help the lady, with this 
poor silly fellow; and Hardcastle got a cut in his neck that won’t be 
well these ten days, and Wiley a broken head, which I hope will 
teach him better manners for the rest of his life.” 

The brow of FraSiklin Gray never relaxed its heavy frown, except 
at the moment when Doveton announced the corporeal evils which 
had befallen the two adventurers as a reward for their disobedience; 
and then a grim smile for a moment curled his lip. It passed away, 
however. Instantly, |ind ho demanded, looking at Wiley, “Do you 
know who it was that came to the lady’s help?” 

“Oh! I marked him well enough,” replied Wiley; “I shall not 
forget him; and, if ever the time comes-” The rest of the sen¬ 

tence was lost between his teeth; but he went on in a louder tone 
immediately after, adding,.“He is one of your good friends. Captain 
Gray. I have seen you walking with him twice; and I think he 
might have known better than interrupt a gentleman in his occupa¬ 
tions. Wo should not have hurt the young woman. What business 
was it of his?” 

“The only pity is,” said Franklin Gray, coolly, “that he did not send 
a bullet through your head.” 

“He has got one in his own shoulder,” said Wiley, doggedly; “for 
I saw the ball strike, and I hope it may do for him.” 

“If be chance to die of it,” said Gray, in the same calm, stern tone, 
" I will blow your brains out! Remember whgt I say. Master Wiley: 
you know me! Nay, a word more. When we joined together, and 
came down here, it was for a particular purpose, and you all swore 
an oath to obey my directions, and submit to my laws for the next 
three months. You and Hardcastle have scarcely been a fortnight 
with me, but you break your oaths; and when I especially told you 
not to enter into any petty enterprise, because we had a greater in 
hand, which you would ruin if you did, you go and disgrace yourselves 
by attacking a girl. Now it seems that you have received somo 
punishment in thd very act, and therefore I shall inflict no other; but 
be warned, both of you! j am not a man to be trifled with; and if 
once more either of you diifpbey, be sure that I will then be as severe 
as I am now lenient. Ciui dny one tell,” he continued, “ who the 
lady was that was attacked by them? I can only suppose that it was 
odd Sir Walter’s daughter.” 

“Just so! just so!” cried Silly John Graves, from the other end of 
the table; “it was pretty Mistress Alice Herbert, and good Mrs. 
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| ;c Herbert, too, which Is better than pretty: and you too, seem 
e good, which is better tl^n brave*—very good, indeed, for a fox, 
a leader of foxes. I vow and protest you have read them a homily 
lir as any in the book; and now pray let me go, for I have sung 
n a song such as they won’t hear again in a hurry.” 

Why have you brought him hither?” continued Franklin Gray, 
sharp tone, without making any reply'to John Graves’s observa- 
. “Was it to end folly by madness, and conclude your own dis- 
I'cnco by insuring its own punishment?” 

took some time to explain to the leader of the band the motives 
;h had induced them to bring the half-witted fellow thither, and 
he had been found busy in the laudable occupation of arresting 
ey when the rest of the party came to the rescue. 

And therefore,” exclaimed Gr.ay, interrupting the speaker, "be- 
50 he was likely to recognise Wiley, and bring him to the gallows, 
ter Wiley persuaded you to drag him up here, that he may recog- 
iis all, and bring us to Tyburn along with him. It was worthy 
ou. Master Wiley.” * 

;; You are jrrong for once. Captain,' said Wiley; “if I had had fny 
^its, I would have taken care that ho should recognise no one. Dead 
pien tell no tale.s, I said then; and I say so still.” 

1 “ 'I'hey tell t.alcs that are hoard long years aftgr!” replied Franklin 
Gray, with melancholy sternness. “Ay! and often, when time has 
flown, and the hot blood has become cool, and the Idack hair grey, 
and tile strong limbs feeble, and easy comiietence has soothed regret, 
and either penitence or plea.'urc has stilled remorse; I tell ye, my 
masters, that often then, in the hour of security, and tramiuillity, 
and luxury, the avengi!.' of blood needlessly spilt—the avenger, who 
has slept so long—will awaken, and the merest accident bring forth 
proof fit to lead us to shame, and condemnation, and death. No, no! 
I will deal with this man, but I must’flrst go forth, and ascertain 
what are likely to be the consequences of this act of folly. In the 
mean time, Harvey, I leave him under your charge! See that no 
evil befa! him, and keep as quiet as may lax No roaring, no singing, 
mark me I and, if possible, abstain from drink.” 

'Thus saying, ho left them: but returned much sooner than they 
had expected, and when lie appeared was evidently much moved. 
His dark brow was gathered into angry frowns, and his brigtit eye 
flaslied in a manner which made those who knew him best augur 
some sudden violence. He sat down at the tabic, however, and 
Tcmaiucd for a moment in silence, with his brow leaning upon his 
hand. 

“ I am foolish enough,” he said, at length, " to follow the wexdc cus¬ 
tom of the world, and be more angry at the bad consequences of an 
evil act than I was at the act itself: but I will not rield to such folly. 
Wiat think ye, sirs? I find that the whole county is already in a 
stir against us on this bad business. Thc^ nave been large parties 
of men from Uppington, scouring thcjRancs in every direction. 
Messengers have been sent out from "the Mjmor to call a general 
mcetinj' of the magistrates for to-morrow. 'There is foolish 'Thomas 
Waller and silly M^hew Scrope, and all the men who are likely to 
be the most active and violent against us, called to consult at the 
Talbot; and nothing is to be don^ but for each one of us to take his 
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own way out of the county till the storm hiis blown over. Tjct ns 
all meet this day week at Asliby. Thsd is seventy miles off; and we 
can there see how to pass the time till w can return here, and pursue 
our great enterprise in safety. But one word more. We are all 
men of honour; and, if any of us should chance to fall into the hands 
of the enemy, we can die in silence: that is enough.” 

“ But what is to be done with him ?” demanded one or two of the 
fraternity, pointing to the unhappy lunatic; while, at the same time, 
some of the others came forward and whispered to their captain, 
apparently on the same subject, with somewhat sinister looks. But 
Gray replied, sternly, “No! I say, no! Leave him to me: I know 
him well, and he may be trusted. I shall remain a day, or perliaps 
two, behind you. Now to horse, and depart, but one by one.” 

The tone in which lie spoke courted no reply; and the hand quilted 
the room, every man according to his own peculiar manner of doing 
such things; for there is as mucti art in quitting a room as in entering 
one, though the first is much more important as an evolution. How¬ 
ever, one walked Straight out, without saying a word to anybody; 
one spoke for a few minutes with a companion, and tlien, suddenly 
turning, passed through tlie door; one entered into a cotlspiracy with 
another to go out conversing with ouch other; one stayed a moment 
to empty the remains of the tankard into a large cup, and drink it 
off at a draught; ana anotlier (Uovetoii) went up to Gray, shool: liim 
by the hand, wished him well, and told him lie was very sorry Unit 
he had even connived at Wiley’s scheme. The last was the only one 
who, in fact, suffered to appear the feelings which affected all tlie 
others, and embarrassed them in their exits. Tl:ey all felt they had 
been wrong, with the exception of him who emptied tlie tankard; 
they all felt that Gray had just cause to be angry and indignant; but 
one feeling or another—pride, vanity, shyness, and many others, keep 
nine hundred and ninety-nino men out of a thousand from opening 
their lips under such circumstances. It is only the thousandth who 
candidly and straightforwardly walks up to the truth, and says, “ I 
am sorry I have done wrong." 

At length the room was left untenanted by any but rranklin Gray, 
anddiis half-witted companion, who sat twirling his thumhs at tlin 
table, apparently lost to the recollection of what was passing around 
him. He was roused, however, by the voice of Gray pronoimciiig 
lus name, and ibund the keen dark eye of the Bobber fixed intcnily 
upon him. 

"John Graves," said Gray, “do you know what those menpr.ay 
me to do with you? They say that jf I let you go, you will 
betray what you have seen this night, iead people to the places 
where we meet, or give evidence against us if ever we are in trouble; 
and they say tliat the only way to avoid this is, to silence your 
tongue for ever." ^ 

" No, no, no !”• cried the poor man, folly awakened to his situation 
by sudi words; “pray don’t! pray don’t! I will never tell anything 
about it, as 1 hope for God’s ftiercy, and that he will restore my wits 
in another world. Wits? I have not got wits enough to tell any¬ 
thing ) besides, I won’t, indeed I won’t.” , 

“if you will swear,” said Gray, “by all you hold dear, never to 
tdl any one what you have seen to-night; never to point anf one 
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of 09 out, by word, of look, or gesture, as men you have eeen do 
this or that; never to lead anv one to this our place of meeting.” 

“I will! I do!” cried the madman, Solemnly j “1 will betray you 
in no respect —” 

“So far, so good,” answered Gray; “but that is not all. I give 
you your life, when every voice amongst us but my own was for 
taking it; and with it you must promise, if ever I call upon you, to 
do me a piece of service.” 

The other gazed earnestly in his face, seeming, by a painM effort, 
to gather together all his remaining fragments of mind, to cope with 
one, who he feared was trying to lead Iiim astray by the bribe of 
life. “What is it,” he demanded; "what is it I am to do? I will 
break none of the commandments. I will neither rob nor murder, 
nor lielp to rob, or murder. Ah, man! remember, thougli perhaps I 
am crazy, as people say, I have a soul to be saved as well as others. 
It it must be, I will die sooner than do these things.” 

“ I require no such things at your hands,” replied Gray, moved a 
good dci by his companion’s earnestness. “I may only require you 
to guide me on my way in a moment of difficulty; to lead me by tlie 
paths which, J am told, no one knows so well as you do, and, perhaps, 
to guide me into a house—” 

“Not to take other men’s goods!” cried Graves. “No, never 1 
Guide you I will, in moments of difficulty; lead^ ou I will, when you 
want it, but not to commit a crime, for then I am a sharer.” 

“ Wliat I shall ask you,” said Gray, solemnly, “ is to commit 
no crime. My purpose shall be to take no man's goods, but rather 
to restore to liim who is deprived of it that which is his own." 

“Swear to that!” exclaimed the other, “and I will lead you any¬ 
where.” 

“I swear it now!” answered Gray; "and remember that, having 
sworn it, I shall never ask you to do apything but tliat which you 
now agree to do, and in consideration of which 1 give you your life. 
No questions, therefore, here.ifter, even were I to ask you to lend me 
into the heart of Danemore Ca.stle.” 

The madmanlauglied loud. “There sliouldbe nonel” he answered; 
*“ for 1 know why you go.” 

“ Indeed 1” said Gray, with a smile ; “ but it is enough that you 
are willing. I trust to your word in everything, and doubt not tliat 
you will keep it to the letter. Il.ast thou any money, poor fellow ?” 

“ Nothing but my crooked sixpence in my tobacco-box,” replied the 
man, looking ruefully in his interrqgator’s face. “I’ray, do not take 
that from me: it and I are old friends.” 

“ I would rather give tlian take from thee,” replied his companion. 
"There is a guinea to keep thee warm; and now thou art at liberty 
to go, so fare thee well.” 

As he said this, he turned away, and left the room, and poor Siliy 
John continued gazing upon the gold piece itt his palm with evident 
deligh^ though he held some carious c^sultations with himself 
regarding the lawfulness of taking money from such hands as those 
which had bestowed it. In those consultations much shrewd casuis¬ 
try was mingled with much simple folly; but, in the end, the counsel 
for the defence, as uSual, got the better, and he slipped the gold 
^ieca into his ^ueb, chuckling. He then crept quietly fut of 
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ion; *nd, nllhough it may seem strange to attach ourselves se 
particularly to a personage ,of the dass and character of Silly 
John, yet must we nevertheless follow him a little further in his 
wanderings. 

By the time that all this had passed, it was near midnight; and, 
instead of taking his way back to the little town of Moorhurst, the 
half-witted man walked on, with his peculiar halting gait, towards 
the high dim moors that might be seen rising dark and wild against 
the moonlight sky, like the gloomy track of difficulties and dangers 
which we too often find in life lying between us and the brighter 
region, lighted up by hope, beyond. On the edge of the moor was a 
low shed and a stack of fern, which the poor fellow must have 
remarked in some of his previous peregrinations; for towards these 
ho directed his steps at once, pulled down a large quantity of the 
dry leaves, dragged them into the shed, and, having piled them up 
in a corner, nestled down therein, though not without having addressed 
a prayer and a thanksgiving towards the God wliom, in all his mad¬ 
ness, he never fol^ot. We will not inquire whether that act of 
adoration was couclied in wild and wiindering terms, whether It was 
connected or broken, reasonable or distracted—it was frtm the he.art, 
and we are sure it was accepted. 

By d.aylight be was upon his way, and an hour’s walk brought him 
Into the deep woods that backed the splendid dwelling of I,ord Harold 
and his father, which was known in the country by the name of “ Tlie 
Castlefor very few of the good folks round had ever seen any other 
building of the kind, and it was therefore “ their castle,” par exedknee, 
It was by the back way that .Silly .lolm now approached the mansion, 
seeming quite familiar witli all the roads and paths about the place; 
but before he reached the spot where the wood, cut away, afforded 
an open space, in which were erected the princiiial offices, he was met 
by a person, at the sight of whom he bent down his head, and glanced 
furtively up with his eye, like a dog who does not very well know 
whether it will be kicked or caressed. 

The figure that approached him in the long dim walk was that of 
a tall tliin woman, of perhaps fifty years of age, dressed in dark- 
coloured garments, e.xeeedingly full and ample, with a sort of sliawl 
of fine white lace pinned across her shoulders; while over a broad 
white coif, which she wore upon her head, was a black veil drawn 
close, and crossing under the chin. Her features were high and 
sharp, her eyes fine, and fringed with long black eyelashes, her lips 
thin and pale, her teeth very white, and her complexion, which must 
have been originally dark and troubled, now sallow, without the 
slightest trace of red in any part of the cheek. She did not frown, 
but there was a cold calmness about her compressed lips and tight- 
set teeth, and a piercing sharpness about her clear black eye, which 
rendered the whole expression harsh and forbidding. Although past 
the usual period of grtw*. yet she walked gracefully and with dignity, 
and bore every trace of living been a very handsome woman, though 
it was impossible to conceive that she had ever been a very pleasing 
one. 

From the moment she saw him, her eye remained fixed upon Silly 
John, steadfastly, but not sternly; and he advanced towards her, 
crouching, as we have sold, and sidling with a degree of awe afhicn 
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be would not have shiwn to the highest monarch on the earth finttt. 
any reverence for mere external rank. But the sharp and semningly 
cold decision of her charactlr was e.xilctly that which most stroagdjr 
aSects people in his situation; and “Mistress Bertha, the ilouae- 
keeper of Danemore Castle,” the servants used to declare, ” could 
always bring Silly John Graves to his senses when she pleased." 
Although no smile curled her lip, and her countenance underwent no 
change, the tone of her voice, while she spoke the first few words, 
at once showed the half-witted man that he was not out of favour. 

“ Why, how is it, John,” she asked, speaking with a very slight 
foreign aecent, "how is it that you have not been up at the Castle for 
these six weeks ?” 

" Because I got my fill at the town and the Manor, Mistress Bertha,” 
replied the other. 

"Ay, that is it!” she exclaimed; “that is it! if every one would 
but say it. Men go for what they can get; and when they can get 
their fill at one place, they seek not another. The only difference 
between madmen and the world is, that madmen tell the truth, and 
the world conceals it.” 

“ I alwaya,tcU the truth," cried the half-witted man, caught by tho 
sound of a word connected with one of his rooted ideas; " I aways 
tell the truth; do not I, Mistress Bertha?” 

“Yes; but you are only half mad,” answetfcd the housekeeper; 
"for you can sometimes conceal it too. But go in, John; go into 
the Castle; and, if you go through the long back corridor below, you 
will find my little maid in tho nwm at tho end. Bid her give you 
the cold meat that Lord Uarold left after his breakfast.” 

" After his breakfast!” cried the half-witted man. “ He has break¬ 
fasted mighty early! But now—oh, I guess it; he has gone to Lou¬ 
don. I heard her tell him to go.” 

“ Heard who tell him ?” demanded SJistress Bertha, with an air of 
some surprise. 

" Why, pretty Mistress Alice Herbert, to be sure,” replied the other. 

" Did not I hear all they said as tlicy came down tho walk and 
through the woods?” 

“Nay, tlien,” said the housekeeper, smiling, as far as she was ever 
tnown to smile, “I suppose he’s gone to buy the wedding ring, and 
lave the marriage settlements drawn up. Methinks he might have 
old me, too.” 

“Nay, Mistress Bertha," replied the other, "no wedding rings! no 
aarriage settlements ! Mistress Alice is not for him!” 

A slight flush came over the pale cheek of her to whom he spoke. 
Not for him!” she exclaimed ! Does she refuse him, then 1” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” replied John Graves; “ every man is refused 
nee in his life. I was refused myself, for that matter; but I wa« 
rise, and resolved that I would never be refused again.” 

“ Art thou lying, or art thou speaking truth demanded Mis- 
ress Bertha, &ting her eyes sternly up* him. “Did she refuao 
dm ?” . ' 

“Truth!” replied the man: “I always speak truth! She refused 
dm, as sure as I am alive: nothing he could say would move her. 
knew it very well, I told him so before; bat he would not be- 
ieve me." 



Bertba stood and gazed npon the ground for gereral mlmiteg 
“I do belteTe," she said, speaking to herself, “I do believe that 
ttiings possessed without rigift have alioom upon tliem, which pre¬ 
vents them from bringing happiness even to those wlio 'hold them, 
unconscious of holding them wrongly. Now is this poor boy, not¬ 
withstanding all his great wealth and high expectations, destined 
to be crossed in this long-cherished love, which was to make both 
himself and his father so happy 1 Poor youth 1 how long and deeply 
he has loved her! How hie heart must have ached when I talked 
about her this morning! and shall 1 help to take from him anything 
he possesses 

“ We ought always to do what is right, Misti'ess Bertha,” ex¬ 
claimed the half-witted man, whose presence she had totally for¬ 
gotten. “ And both you and I know that right has not always been 
done.” 

“Out upon the fool!” exclaimed the housekeeper. “Hold thy 
mad tongue! How darest thou prate of right and wrong, not 
having wit to keep thee from running thy head against a po-st! 
Get thee in bei'ore me! Thou shalt give the Karl an account of tliis 
refusal!” ■ 

John Graves slunk away before her flashing eye and angry words, 
like a cowed dog, looking ever and anon to tlie riglit and left, as if 
for some means to *B8eapc; but she kept liim in view, following 
closely upon his steps till they botli entered tlie large mansion before 
them. 


CHAP^EB Vn. 

Tub injury which Henry Eangtord had received was more severe 
than he liad at first imagined. Tlie extraction of the ball was very 
painful, and so much inflammation succeeded that he was confined 
to his room for several days. The delay and restraint, in truth, 
annoyed him as much as the pain and restlessness wliich he suffl red, 
for at that time there were various important objects before him, 
which he was prevented from pursuing with the calm but rapid 
energy of his character. He had one great consolation, however: ’ 
tliat the injury he had sustained was received in defence of Alico 
Herbert; he had one great pleasure in the midst of his sufierings: 
to feel sure that she was thinking of him, and tliinking of him with 
interest. Alico Herbert did not attend him as a lady of romance; 
she neither dressed his wounds nor sung to lull him to repose. •Slie 
did not even show him that Care and attention, visiting his sick 
chiimber often in the day, making cooling drinks with her own hand, 
and pressing him to take care of himself, and to follow exactly the 
surgeon’s directions, wliich many a lady of that very age would have 
done. Nay more,” strange as it may seem, she did not display half so 
much interest towards mm as she might have done towarts any per¬ 
son in whom slw%s||||ot s& deeply interested. Site took care, indeed, 
that everything siieumhedone for Ins comfort and convenience; bn 
siiedid s^deeming tow it as little as possible. Site did give upever 
thought isivltte and to how lie might be best brouglit back to health 
eape<tialUii|Mtng the three first days, while the surgeon sliook his 
grave snonllt very sapient head, and declared that tiie result was 
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doubtfiil; but she too8 grcat,care that nobody should know that her 
thoughts were so employed. ■ 

When at length he was pePmitted td leave his room, she received 
him with a degree of timidity that was not witlmut its sliare of ten¬ 
derness. It seemed jis if siie felt that towards him she was placed in 
a different relationship to that in which she stood towards any other 
human being, and tlie feeling was strange and new to her, but it was 
not without its pleasure. I/augford’s manner, too, soon dispelled 
everything that was in the least embarrassing in such feelings, and 
left tiiem all tlieir delight. 

With fever and lo.ss of blood he Iiad been prrcatly weakened, and 
tliere was a degree of languor in liis conversation during tlie first two 
or iliree days wliicli renilcred it pcrhajis more interesting to Alice 
Herbert even that it had been before. It was still bright and spark¬ 
ling ; it W'as still ricli and deep; hut tliere w.as a softness and a 
gentleness in it which were Uie more winning from the contrast be¬ 
tween tlie power of tlie thougiit and tlie niiltliicss of tlie manner 
Tlie mind of Alice, too, had undergone someschangc, from wliat 
reason she scarcely knew. Slie was lieeoining fonder of grave 
tlionghts; stie was more pensive; and once or twice, even when she 
was alone, -slie bluslieil deeply at finding herself guilty of some little 
act of ahseiiee of mind—a tiling she never had neeused herself of be¬ 
fore. Slie lihisheti, liecause slie was conscious that on tlie.se occasions 
slie was tliinking of Henry Langford; lier meditations, indeed, were, 
such as slie needed not to liave lilu.shed for; they were all pure, and 
upright, and good; but it was for tlieir intensity tliat she blushed, 
not for tlie matter of them. 

There was in Langford’s manner towards her, however, a tender¬ 
ness, a gentleness, an appealingness, if we may use the term, wliich, 
witliout words, very soon told licr that if she tliouglit deeply of him, 
lie thougiit no less deeply of lier. Her father was about this time a 
good deal absent from liomc; for the attack upon lii.s daugiiter, at the 
very gates of his own park, had raised ids indignation to a liigh 
pitch; and lie declared that he would not rest, nigiit nor day, till he 
had rooted out of the country tlie band of villaina wlio deprived it of 
its ancient peace and security. Meetings of the justices in tlie iieigh- 
hourliood were accordingly held for tlie purpose of causing tiie appre¬ 
hension of tile offenders; and at all these Sir Walter, who was liimself 
an active though kindly magistrate, was present, taking a prominent 
part ; so lliat, as we liave said, he was much from lioine, and Alice 
Herbert was left, not alone, but in company with Henry Langford. 

Such circumstances seldom lead but to one result, and must have 
done so now, had not that result been long before reached by the 
heart of each. Langford, however, was extremely careful; be hould 
not, indeed, so far govern his manner as to prevent It from betraying 
the growing teudemess, the daily-increasing love tliat he felt for 
Alice Herbert; but not a word ever escaped his lips to confirm wliat 
his manner told unwittingly. 'They spokt of all tlie various matters, 
on all the multitude of themes, which*ar^ to be found In the trjgsuiy 
of rich and well-cultivated minds; there was not one fine subject io 
all the mighty universe, there was. not an object in all tlic tide of 
bright and beautiful tilings wliich the God of nature has pour^ 
tlifough every channel of the immense creation, that might not be- 
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come for them a topic of discourse, for in all tiey covild find sources 
for enjoyment and admiration. * 

And thus they went on con-Wersing u^n different things, deriving 
amusement, and instruction, and employment for imagination from 
all. Yes! conversing of indifferent things, but conversing as people 
who were not indifferent to each other; speaking of matters which 
had no reference to themselves, yet each learning as they spoke but 
the more to admire, to esteem, to love the other. 

There were looks, too—unintentional looks—that betrayed the 
secrets of the heart more than words. When Alice Herbert’s eyes 
were turned away, Langford would look at her with long and tender 
earnestness till she turned towards him, and then he would imme¬ 
diately withdraw his gaze. But still, more than once, she caught his 
eyes fixed upon her, and felt sure that they had been so long. She, 
too, while working or drawing, and conversing at the same time on 
any passing subject that was Ijefore them, would occasionally, when 
his rich eloquence poured forth in a current of more than ordinary 
brightness, raise her.eyes to his face with a look of deep eagerness 
which made his very heart thrill. 

Tims it went on, as might be naturally expected, and before three 
weeks were over, Alice Herbert found that there was but one happi¬ 
ness for her on earth; and Henry Langford knew that his fate was 
decided, as far as int^se, and true, and ardent love decides, for weal 
or woe, the fate of every man capable of feeling it. 

For the last two or throe days, however, Alice had remarked tliat 
he was more thoughtful, perhaps more grave, than usual. The ma¬ 
gisterial labours of her father were now nearly at an end. Though 
none of the offenders had been taken, he had satisfied himself that 
their bad neighbours had been driven from the vicinity; and two or 
three daring robberies, which were committed about this time in the 
next county but one, confirmed him in the belief. He was therefore 
much more at home with Alice, and with him whom we may now 
call her lover, and the delight which he took in Langford's society 
was every day more and more apparent, and every day more sweet 
and reassuring to his daughter's heart. The regard of the old man 
and the young man was evidently reciprocal, for Langford was one 
of those who could feel and estimate to the full the beautiful and na¬ 
tural simplicity, the straight-forward singlemindedness of the old 
Knight of Moorhnrst. 

However, during the two or three days which we have just men¬ 
tioned, as having displayed an unusual degree of gravity in Langford’s 
manner, his eyes would often rest with a sort of doubtful and inquir¬ 
ing look upon the face of Sir Walter; and Alice also fancied that her 
father was pale, thoughtful, and imcasy. Langford, too, though 
scarcely fully recovered, had been out several times alone, pleading 
urgent-business; ^d, in short it was clear that, in the Ix^ms of 
many of the party tenanting the Manor-House, there were busy 
thoughts, which frbm some reason they concealed from each other. 

Such was the state of thii^gs just thi^ weeks after the affray with 
the robbers; when one evening Alice had walked out alone, in order 
to tliink over all that she felt, and all that she had remarked, with¬ 
out having her thoughts interrupted even by the convoreation of 
those who were the objects of her meditation. She had now learned 
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not to go very far from the iiou«e B n alone, and she sat down for n 
moment in a scat at the cmf of the howling-green, whicli was a small 
ohiong piece of ground, hollowed out between high banks on every 
side, which hanks, like the flat little lawn that they surrounded, were 
covered with smooth green turf, and were surmounted on three sides 
by a range of fine yew trees, cut with exact precision into the form 
of a higli wall. Her father, before she left the house, had seated 
himself in his arm-chair in the library, to take the afternoon nap in 
which ho sometimes indulged; and Langford, whom she had not seen 
for nearly an hour, she believed to have gone to the village. 

It was not so, however; and ere slie remained long in that spot, 
tliinking over her situation, and somewhat schooling herself for feel¬ 
ings wliich she could not suppress, she heard a rapid footfall coming 
from the direction of the house, and the thrill that went tlirough her 
licart, the agitation that took possession of her whole frame, sliowed 
the quick memory of love. Had she yielded to her first impulse, 
though tlicre was no one upon earth in wliose society she felt so 
happy as in that of the person who now sought her, she would have 
risen and made her escape througli the trees behind her. She re¬ 
strained herself, however, and sat still, with a beating heart, indeed, 
and with herbreatli almost suppressed, while Langford with a quick 
step crossed the bowling-green, and approachefl her. Although slio 
strove to do so, altliougit she would have given worlds to appear un¬ 
concerned, she could not raise her eyes to welcome the visitor with 
her usual smile, and she sulfcred him to traverse the whole open 
space as if she had not seen him, only looking up witli a glance of 
consciousness, and a deep blush when he came close to her. 

Langford was agitated too: but the agitation showed itself merely 
in a great degree of paleness. His step was firm, his manner calm 
and decided. 

“ I have sought you," he said, as he came up; “I saw you go away 
&om the house, and thought you had gone to the flower garden.” 

Alice strove hard to reply as usual, but all that she could say was, 
“ I thought it would be cooler here j” and there she stopped: she 
could go no further. 

“ We shall be less likely to be interrupted, too,” replied Langford, 
“ and that, with me, is a great object at the present moment, for I 
wish much to speak with you—to detain you for half an hour—nay, 
perhaps, for a whole hour with me alone.” 

Alice could now reply nothing indeed; but with eyes bent down, 
and the tears ready to rise up in them, she sufiered Langford to take 
her hand and to proceed. 

He seldom did anything like other men, acting upon principles 
which we may hereafter pause upon for a moment; and he did not 
now come at onee to the declaration which Alice- felt was lianging 
upon lus lips, but went on to speak of things app^ntly of far less 
interest. “ You will give mo this half Ubur, or this hour, 1 know, 
sweet lady; and afterwards you shall give me more or not as you 
please. I had some idea of detaining you before you went out; but 
1 am glad 1 did not, because I tliink when one has anything of great 
importance to 8ay-%nything, I mean, wliich deeply interests and 
miwes us, in which the whole feelings of our iiearts are engaged—I 
tluok that there is no place we can so well choose os in tlie face of 
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nature, under the free canopy of ]icaven.' One’s spirit feels confined 
and crushed in chambers built T>y handsf one’s heart has not room 
to expand; one’s soul has not space to breathe forth at liberty.” 

He saw that by this time Alice’s emotion liad a little subsided; she 
had even ventured, at the last words, to look up in his face; and he 
now went on, coming nearer to the matter of his thoughts. “Alice,” 
he said, “ dear Alice, I would beseech you not to agitate yourself, 
and yet I must speak to you on subjects which will create much 
emotion.” 

Hid Alice think, even for a moment, that he was too confident— 
that he was too sure of possessing such great influence over her mind? 
She did not; but even if such an idea had presented itself for a mo¬ 
ment, it would have vanished immediately, for he went on: “I know 
that I must greatly agitate and move you; for if my brightest and 
dearest hopes are true, that heart is too deep and too intense in all its 
feelings not to he agitated by the words you must hear, and the words 
you must speak; and if those hnpt‘s are not true, if, like so many 
other of life’s illusions, they have given me a moment of brightness 
but to plunge me in the deeper night, that heart is too gentle and too 
kind to tell me that the whole of the rest of my life is misery, without 
feeling wrung and pained. Alice, I have sought you, not to tell you 
that I love you; for tliat you must have known long-” 

“ Oh nol” she cried, suddenly looking up through a flood of bright 
and happy tears, “ Oh no 1 1 might think so, but I could not be sure 
of it!” 

Langford smiled, and pressed her hand to his lips. “ Ho not think 
me presumptuous,” he answered; " do not think me presumptuous 
when I say, that those words and that look have already given a reply, 
and made me most happy. Oh no! 1 am not presumptuous, for I 
know Alice Herbert too well npt to feel that such wonis, and such a 
look, may well spare my agitating her further, on one subject at least. 
Yet tell me, Alice, am I as happy ns I dream myself to be ?” 

For a moment she made him no answer, and he added, “ Oh speak 1” 

" What can I say, Langford ?”she murmured, in a low voice; “you, 
who know the human heart so well, must have rend mine perhaps too 
deeply.” 

He gave up a few moments to thanks and to expressions of his joy: 
but after that, a graver shade came upon his countenance, and he said, 
“There is much, much, my beloved, to be spoken of between us. 
With that bright confidence which yon shall neverfind misplaced, you 
have yielded your heart and your happiness to one of whose rank and 
station, fortune and family, you know nothing.” 

“ I know himself," replied Alice, gazing up in her lover’s face, “ and 
I know that he is everything that is noble and good.” 

“ May I ever justify such feelings, Alice,” replied I,angford; “but 
•till, my beloved, if is necessary that you should know something of 
me, especially as I may havb to draw still more deeply upon your con¬ 
fidence, to call for trust and reliance such as are seldom justified 
Huring the last three or four days, Alice, my mind has been in a 
statu of iiesitation and doubt as to what course 1 should pursue. I felt 
that under some points of view I ought, in propriety, to communicate 
my feelings to your father, in the very first place; 'and yet, Alice,"as 
I was sure that you knew that I loved you, as I had determined to 
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bind you by no promise till rour father’s full consent wb» obtained, 
and as I had to oonflde in lyou, to dnnsnlt with you, to ask your 
adrice even upon a matter that must affect the whole course of my 
life, my fortune, my station, and everything—a matter which, for 
many reasons, I do not wisli to communicate to your father at pre¬ 
sent, I have judged it best, and determined, to open my whole heart 
to you at once.” 

Alice listened with a slight look of anxiety, for she bad entertained 
some hopes that Langfoid had communicated his purpose to her 
father before he came to seek her; but still her apprehensions of oppo¬ 
sition from one who loved lier so much, and esteemed him so highly, 
were not great, and she only replied, " But, of course, you do not wish 
our engagements to be concealed from my father?” 

“Not o»r engagements, sweet Alice,” replied Langford; “for while 
I hold myself bounil for ever to you, I ask you to make no engage¬ 
ment, 1 suffer you to make none, till you have your father’s full con¬ 
sent, and my love for you shall be told to Itiin inunediately. But let 
me first inform you how I am situated. Ttie property which I actually 
possess is but small; sufficient, indeed, to maintain me in comfort and 
independence as a gentleman, l>ut no more. My name and reputation, 
with my companions in the field, and witli those under whom 1 have 
served, is, I have every cause to believe, fair—may I say it without 
vanity ?—liigh. Tins small fortune, and tliis good reputation, are all 
that i absolutely liave to offer; but, at the same time, I tell you that 
a much larger fortune, one that would at once place me on a level, in 
those respects, with yourself, is withheld from me unjustly, and can¬ 
not, I fear, be recovered by law.” 

“What matters it?” demanded Alice. “What matters it, Lang- 
fijrd ? My father’s consent once given, will not his house, his fbrtune, 
be our own? What need of more?” 

“ To you, perhaps not, Alice,” rcplicS her lover. “ But to me it 
would be painful—it would be tlie only painful part of my fate to know 
tliat a great disparity existed between your fortune and mine—to 
have any one insinuate that my Alice had married a mere adventurer. 
In regard, too, to your father’s fortune, Alice, I have mueli, hereafter 
to say to you; I have something even to say to liim. But of that w» 
will not speak now. Suffice it that I could bear no great disparity. 
But, besiiles,” he added, seeing her about to speak, “ I have made a 
solemn promise, Alice, to pursue, without pause or hesitation, the 
rccevery of this property.” 

“ But you said,” e.xclaimcd Alice, “ that it could not be recovered 
hy law.” 

“It cannot,” replied Langford, "for the papers by which it could 
be recovered are withheld from me by one wlio is both powerful and 
daring, and I cannot obtain them by any act'which the law would 
justify.” 

“ Then, give it up altogether,” exclaimdd Alice. " Do not, do notj 
Langford, attempt anything that is not justified by the law." 

“ But sometimes,” replied her lover, “ the law is in itself unjust, or 
else, as in the present instance, is impotent to work redress, and would 
justiiy the act if it pfoved successful. Tlie papers are withheld from 
. tnc'by one, as 1 have said, who is both imwerful and daring. What 
mandate of the law can make him give them up ? While I, t7 force, if 
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I chose to exert it, might take them for jnyself; and the possession of 
them would at once justify the^deed by Which they were acquired.” 

“ Oh, no, no! do not attempt it, Langford,” cried Alice. “ Suppose 
you were to fail in obtaining them, what terrible consequences might 
ensue! He might resist force by force; biood might be spilt, and tiie 
man I lore become a murderer.” 

Langford paused for a moment upon the words, “ The man I lore;” 
and, casting his eyes towards the ground, he fell into a sweet but 
short reverie. A moment after, however, he returned to the subject, 
saying, “ But my promise, Alice, my promise to the dead ?” 

“ Langford,” said Alice gravely, and somewhat sadly, laying lier 
right hand at the same time upon his, in which he had continued t(. 
hold her left, and gazing up in his face with a look of tenderness ami 
regard; “Langford, I am no great casuist in such matters; but 1 
have always heard that no promise to do wliat is unlawful can be 
binding upon any man. God forbid that I should hold that it is right 
to do any evil, eveu to the breaking of the slightest promise; but 
herg, Langford, you are between two evils: the breaking of a promise, 
and the committing of an unlawful act. The breaking ofkhat promise 
can do wrong to no one; the keoi)mg it may bring misery on yourself, 
on me, on all who know you ; may be followed by bloodshed, ay 1 and 
the loss of your good«name.” 

“ You are eloquent, my Alice,” replied Langford, “ and I believe 
that you are right; but still the temptation is so strong, the matter 
involved is so great and so important, the means of obtaining those 
papers without force so very doubtful-” 

“ Oh, if there be means,” exclaimed Alice, “ if there be any means 
employ them. Speak with my father upon it: take counsel with 
him.” 

"Alice,” replied her lover, “it is impossible. I must not speak 
with him, I ought not to speak with him, upon this subject. Lor his 
Bake, Alice, for yours, I ought not. Alice, forgive me if I am obliged 
to use some mystery for the present. That mystery shall soon pass 
away, and you shall know all.” 

“ I seek not to know it, Langford!” she replied, gazing up in his ' 
face; lam quite satisfied: lam quite sure! Now and for ever my 
trust is entirely in you. Tell me what you like: conceal from mo 
what you like. I know tliat I shall never hear of your doing what is 
wrong; and as for all the rest, I care not.” 

lian^ord could not resist such words. He threw his arms ropnd 
her, and pressed her to his heart. His lips met hers in the first kiss 
of love, and he set her heart at ease by promising to use none but 
lawful means to obtain even his right. He still held her gently with 
one arm thrown lightly round her, and her left hand locked in bis, 
when the sound of a footstep met his ear, and ho looked up. Alice’s 
eyes were raised too, and her cheek turned very red and then very 
pale, for, at the tlperture at the other end of the bowUng-green, ap¬ 
peared no other than Lord Harold, advancing rapidly towarels tliem. 

The reader may have remarked that whenever we are interrupted 
In those seasons when the shy heart comes forth from the depths iu 
which it lies concealed, and suns itself for a moiacnt in the open day¬ 
light, the person who breaks in ui>on us is sure to be tlie one o£ all 
the world before whom we should least like to display the inmost ’ 
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feelings of our bosom. Hadlt been her father who now approached, 
Alice would have run up to lim, i)lac(S] her hand in his, hid her face 
ujion his bosom, and told him all at once. But, both on her own 
account and on his, Alice would rather have beheld any other person 
on the earth than Lord Harold at that moment. He could not hut 
have seen the lialf embrace in which Langford Iiad held her; lie could 
not but know and divine the whole; and Alice felt grieved that such 
knowledge must come upon Iiim in so painful a manner; wliile 
•—tliough not ashamed—she felt abashed and confused that any one 
should have been a witness to the first endearment of acknowledged 
love. Langford’s proud nostril expanded and Ids hc.ad rose high; and 
drawing the arm of Alice through his own, he advanced with her 
direct towards Lord Harold, as if about to return to the house. The 
young nobleman’s countenance was deadly pale, and he was evidently 
mucli moved, but he bch.aved well and calmly. 

“ Your father wishes to speak to you, Alice,” lie said; “ I left liim 
but now, just awake." , 

Langford saw that Alice could not reply, and he answered, “,We 
are even now about to seek Sir Walter, my lord.” 

‘ I ratlier imagine that lie lias business which may require Mistress 
Alice’s private attention,” replied Lord Harold, in the same cold tone 
w'licli both liad used; “I have also to request a few moments’ conver¬ 
sation with Captain Langford. I will not detain him long.” 

Alice suddenly raised her eyes, and looked from one to the other. 
“ Langford,” she said, aloud, “ before I leave you, I have one word 
more to say.” 

“I will rejoin you here in a moment, my lord,” said Langfonl, 
calmly. Lord Harold bowed; and Langford, with Alice’s arm still 
resting in liis, walked on towards the liouse. Alice spoke to him, as 
they went, eagerly, and in a low voice. His reply, as he left her at 
the door of the Manor was, “ On my honour!—Bo quite at ease 1— 
Nothing shall induce roe.” 

As soon as he had left her, he returned at once to Lord Harold, 
whom he found standing, with his arms crossed upon his breast, in an 
attitude of deep thought. 

“ Your commands, sir?” said Langford, as spon as they met. 

“ By your leave, Captain Langford,” replied Lord Harold, “ we will 
walk a little further, where we are not likely to be interrupted.” 

Langford signified his assent, and they proceeded in silence for 
some way till they reached a small glade in the park, where Lang¬ 
ford paused, saying, “ This is surely far enough, I.u)rd Harold, to pre¬ 
vent our being interrupted in anything you can have to say to me, or 
I to- you.” 

“ Berliaps it may be,” replied Lord Harold. " I have a question to 
Bsk you, which may perhaps lead to other questions, and 1 beg you 
to give me a sincere and open answer, as it may prevent unpleasant 
consequences to us both.” 

" If I tliink fit to give you any ansvwer at all. Lord Harold,” replied 
I-angford, “I will give you a sincere one; but I must first know 
what your question is before I even consider whether 1 shall answer 
it or not.” 

_ '‘The question is simply this,” rejoined Lord Harold, in a somewhat 
Wtter tone: “ Who and what the gentleman is who visits this part o{ 
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the country, introduces himself into o\[r families, and calte himself 
Captain Langford ?” . , 

Langford smiled: “ Had I, my lord,” he said, " either visited your 
property, even as a sportsman, in answer to your lordship’s own invi¬ 
tation, or had I introduced myself into your family, I might have 
thought myself hound to give some answer to your question; but, as 
1 have done neitlier tiie one nor tlie other, I will beg you to excuse me 
from replying to it, and I will pardon you for putting it.” 

" This is all very good, sir,” said Lord Harold; “ but you do not 
escape me by an alFectation of dignity. In the first place, sir, you 
cannot suppose that I shall conceal from Sir Walter Herbert what 
1 remarked to-day between yourself and his daughter.” 

Langford turned very red, but he still replied calmly: “In regard 
to that, my lord, you may do as you please. To be a spy upon other 
people's actions, or a tale-bearer, in regard to a matter accidentally 
discovered, and not intended for his eye, is certainly a pleasant em¬ 
ployment for a gentleman. But all these things depend upon taste; 
ami if Lord Harold s taste lead him in such a way. Heaven forbid 
that 1 should stop him!” , 

Lord Harold bit his lip: “ I shall not be put out of temper, sir,” he 
replied, “ by your sarcasm; and were Captain Langford known to me 
as a gentleman of hojiour and character, I should—whatever might 
be my own personal feelings in this matter—I should be fiir from 
betraying a secret which came accidentally to my knowledge; but 
when Captain Langford is totally unknown in this part of the country, 
when I have reason to believe that he is not always called by the 
same name, or seen in the same character—when, in short. Captain 
Lanirford is a very doubtful personage, .and 1 find him introducing 
himself into the house of my oldest and best friend, and, aj)parently 
unknown to that friend, engaging the affections of his daughter—I 
feel myself bound in honour to be no party to sucli a transaction, but 
to bring the whole matter to light as soon as possible.” 

Langford had remained standing while the other spoke, in an atti¬ 
tude of attention, and witli his eyes bent down upon the ground. The 
moment that Lord Harold had done, he raised them, and, with a 
degree of tranquillity which the young nobleman did not expect, 
replied, “ Perhaps, my lord, you are in the right. I rather believe, in 
your situation, 1 should act in the same manner.” 

Lord Harohi looked both surprised suid confused. “ This is very 
extraordinary,” he said, “ and I cannot but believe that there is some 
design under it. I must insist, sir, upon having an explanation on 
the spot, as to who and what you are; as to what is your title to be 
in the society in which I find you, and what arc your claims to the 
hand of one' of the first heiresses in this country." 

“ Your pardon, my lord," replied Langford; “you are now going too 
far. I sh^l give every explanation that I think fitting to the father 
of the lady in question; te you I shall give none, till you show me 
some right which you may bavg to interfere in the afl'airs of Mistress 
Alice Herbert, which, I ratlicr suspect, you cannot do." 

laird Harold again bit his lip; hut he replied, almost immediately: 
“ The right I have, sir, is twofold; that of one uf her oldest friends, 
and tliat of an applicant for her hand.” 

For a moment Langford was about to demand, in reply, whether 
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Ixiril Harold meant an acceJted or a re.icotcd suitor j but he wiu 
i;oiK'r(ms, anil refrained. “Ii|ncithcr %uality,”he said, “can I recog- 
i)i.«c in you any right to interfere; and you will pardon me if I say, 
Hint I will not only give you no explanation whatever on the subject, 
but will not condescend to hear you speak any further ou a matter 
will) wliieh you have no title to meddle." 

“Then, sir,” rcjilicd Lord Harold, sharply, “nothing remains but 
to draw your sword. I do you honour in taking it for granted that 
yon are worthy of mine;” and as he spoke he drew his weapon from 
the .'■heath, and with the point dropped, stood as if in expectation that 
Xangford would follow- his example. 

i.angford remained, however, with his arras crossed ulton his chest, 
and a somewhat mclaneholy smile upon his countenance. “Once 
more,” he .“aid, “you must pardon me. Lord Harold: neither in this 
matter can 1 gratify you; not alone because it is a stupid and contcnip- 
tilde habit, only w orthy of cowards, or of hoys who have no other way 
of show ing their courage, but—” 

“ Well said. Master Harry,” cried a voice close beside themt 
"bVell said,yvell saidi I tbink, my little lordling, you had better 
put up your cold iron, and go your way home to your father. To 
^hink of a man wisliing to bore a hole in his neighbour, like Smith, 
^he Imnse-carpenter, with his long gimlet 1 I^et us look at your 
akewer in a handle, my lord;” anil as he spoke. Silly John, the half¬ 
witted man of tlie village, whom wc have before described, advanced, 
extending his Inand to take hold of the bhidc of Lord Harold’s sword. 

The young nobleman pushed him sharply aside, however, bidding 
him begone, with an angry frown. 

“ Weil, Til begone,” replied the half-witted man; “ but I’ll be back 
again in a minute, witli more bands to help me;” and away he ran in 
the direction of tlie stream and the village. 

“Now, sir! quicki” exclaimed Lord-flarold. “If you would not 
have me supiiose you both a coward and an impostor, draw your 
•word, and give me satisfaction at once.” 

"Your lordiiiip may suppose anything that you plchse,” replied 
Langford; “having done nothing that can reasonably dissatisfy you, 
I sliall certainly do nothing to give you any other sort of satisfaction.” 

“ Then, sir, I shall treat you as you deserve,” replied Lord Harold, 
“ and chastise you as a cowardly knaveand putting up his sword, 
he advanced to strike his opponent. 

But Langford caught his hand in his own powerful grasp, and 
stopped him, saying, “ Hold, Lord Harold, hold, I will give you one 
word of explanation! If, after having heaid that, you choose to draw 
your sword and seek my life, you shall do so; but remember, as you 
arc a man of honour, to none—no, not to the nearest and dearest, 
must you reveal the imjxjrt of these words;” and, drawing him closet 
to him, he whispered what seemed to be a single word in the young 
nohlcman’s car. Langford then let go hi» hold; aftd, pale as ashes, 
with a quivering lip and a straining ey.c, Ix)rd Harold staggered back. 
His companion turned upon his IiecI, and walked away; either not 
bearing, or not choosing to attend to the young nobleman’s entreaty 
to speak wi^ him otfc word more. 

I«agibrd took his way direct to the Manor House; hut upon en¬ 
tering the door which stood open to the park, he perceived a deal 
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of bnstle and confusion amongst the savants; and on asking if Sir 
Ili.'rbort were in the library, ttie reply was, “Yes,” Imt it was addeil, 
that he and Mistress Alice were both busy with a gentleman, on mat¬ 
ters of deep importance. While he was speaking with the servant, 
Ijangford, through a door which stood open at the end of a long p,i - 
sage, and atforded a view into the court, perceived Lord Harold coma 
in, with a quick step and a somewliat disordered air, and mounting 
his horse, which was held by one of Sir Walter's grooms, ride slowly 
away, without even attempting to enter the house. 

“ I am about to walk to the village,” continued Langford, speaking 
to the servant. “ Will you toll Sir Walter so, when ho is visible; for 
I expect a messenger from London, and may not be back to supper, if 
I find letters which require an answer.” 

He then proceeded tlirough the house, gained tlie road wiiieli led 
over the bridge, and was proceeding towanl.s tlie vill.agc, in tlie twi- 
ligiit, which was now beginning to fall, when lie tlioiight Ire recognised 
a form that was odvancing towards him, though still at sonre distance. 
It proved to be tliat of the same fair-haired boy, named .loeelyn, wliom 
we have more than once liad occasion to mention. He spoke not a 
word when he came near, but placed a letter in Langford’s liands, 
which the other tore open, and read, thougli with some ditiieulty, from 
the obscurity of the light. 

“There is scarcely time,” he said, after he had made out tlie con¬ 
tents of the epistle, which was very short. “Tlicre is scarcely time. 
Nevertheless, tell him I will be there: but say also, good Jocelyn, that 
my resolution is the same as when we last met. I will not try it!” 

“I will tell him," was the boy’s only reply; and leaving Langford, 
he ran down the roau by the stream, with a rapid iiace. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

Tbte moon had not risen; the sun had gone down; tlie sky, which for 
near a month had been as calm and serene as a good mind, was covered 
over with long lines of dark grey cloud, heavy, and near the earth; 
when a solitary horseman took his station under a broad old tree upon 
the wide waste, called Uppington Moor, and gazed forth as well as tlie 
growing darkness would let him. It was a dim and sombre scene, 
unsatisfactory to the eye, but exciting to the imagination. Every- 
tliing was vague and undefined in the shadows of that hour, and the 
long streaks of deeper and fainter brown which varied the surface of 
the moor, spoke merely of undulations in the ground, marking tlie 
great extent of tiie plain towards the horizon. A tall solitary mourn¬ 
ful tree miglit be seen here and there, adding to the feeling of vastness 
and solitude; and about the middle of the moor, as one looked towards 
the west, was a small detached grove, or rather clump of barge beeches, 
presenting a^blaek irregular mass, at tlie side of which tlie lingering 
gleam of the north-western sky. was reflected in some silvery lines upon 
wliat seemed a considerable piece of water. That was tlie only light 
which the landscape contain^, and it would have cut harsh with tlie 
gloomy and ominous view around, had not a tliiif mist, risuig;^OTer the 
whole, softened the features of fie scene, and left them BtiU in¬ 
distinct and melancho^. '* 
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It was an hour and aplaceBt for sad thoughts and dark forebodings, 
and the liorseman sat upon h§ tall powerful gelding in the attitude of 
one full of meditation. lie Ifad suffeihd the bridle to drop, his head 
was slightly lieiit forward, and his eye strained upon the scene before 
him; while his mind seemed to drink in, from its solemn and cheerless 
aspect, feelings as dark and dismal ns itself. He sat there about a 
quarter of an hour, and not a sound had been heard upon the moor 
but the deep sort of sobbing creaking of a neighbouring marsh, or the 
shrill cry of some bird of night, as it skimmed by with downy and 
noiseless wings. There was not a breath of air stirring; no cliange 
took place in the aspect of the sky or the earth; it was as if nature 
were dead, and the feeling seemed to become oppressive, for the 
horseman at length gently touched his beast with his heel, and made 
him move slowly out from under the branches of the tree. 

Scarcely had ho done so, however, when the distant sound of a 
horse’s feet was lieard, as if coming at a very tardy and heavy pace 
from tlic west. The sound, inclocd, would not have been j)erceptiblo 
at that distance, but for the excessive stillness of^lkaronnd, and the 
eagerness with which the traveller listened. His eye was now bent 
Biixiousiy, too, upon tlio western glo.am in the water, and in a few 
minutes the dark figure of another man on horseback was seen against 
fhe brighter background thus afforded, riding slowly on, as the road he 
followed wound round the more. • 

It was like a scene in a phantasmagoria, and in a moment after, two 
more figures were added, and all tliree suddenly stopped.' None of 
tlie minute part of their proceedings were visible, and it was impossi¬ 
ble, at that distance, to dhseern liow tliey were occupied; but a 
moment after, there seemed a sudden degree of agitation in the group, 
tlien camo a bright flash, followed at a considerable interval by the 
report of a pistol, and immediately after all three horsemen disap¬ 
peared. 

“ What may this mean?” said the stranger,aloud. “I fearthereis 
mischief.” The sound of his voice seemed strange in the midst of this 
solitude, but lie had scarcely spoken when the stillness was again 
broken by the noise of a horse's feet; but this time it came from 
another direction, not exactly opposite, but much to the right hand of 
the spot whence the former sounds had proceeded, and the beast was 
Evidently galloping ns fast as he could, over turf. It came nearer and 
nearer, and the watcher went back under the tree. 

At length, another powerful cavalier became visible, approaching 
Bt full speed; and as he drew nigh he looked round more than once, 
and pulled up his horse suddenly by the tree. “ Are you there ?" he 
asked, in a low voice: and the next moment the other came forth and 
joined him. 

“ Quick! quick! master Harry,” continued the one who had joined 
him: ‘‘Put your horse into a gallop, and come on with all speed." 

‘‘ But I told you, Franklin,” replied the other, holding back, " I told 
you that I would have nothing to do with if I What I saw a month 
ago under the park wall was quite sufficient: and I would have no 
band in such a business, were it to put a crown upon my head.” 

“ Foolish boy I the business is done without you to a certain point,'* 
replied his companion* “ I have served you whether you would or 
l>ot;>aDd I suppose, of course, you will be ungratefuL Come on with 
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me, and you shall hare the key of the (^lost, which I ha^ve ventured 
my neck to get for you. You tiave notlf ng to do but to walk in and 
take what is your own. But come on quickly! You would not have 
me taken, I suppose; and I have reason to think I am followed." 

Thus saying, lie put his horse again into a gallop, and Langford 
followed at the same pace. Two or three times, as they rode on, 
Franklin Gray looked back over the moor; but no moving object ot 
any kind was to be seen, except one of those creeping pliospliorie 
lights which linger on the edges of an old marsh; no soimd of any kind 
was to be lieard. but tlie measured beating of their horses’i'ect upon 
the hollow-sounding turf. 

At length, wlicn they liad gone about two miles further. Frniiklin 
Gray checked ids lionse’s speed, saying, “'i’hcre is no one followin'; 
now—^yet they made the signal from the hill! Did you not hear a 
pistol shot just before you came up?” 

“ Yes,” replied Langford; “I beard it distinctly, and saw the tlasb. 
Was that a signal that some one was following you 

“ It was,” anstJdWd Gray. “ But how you could see the flash 1 don’t 
understand, for they were down below the brow of the hill, whore one 
can see both roads to the castle.” • 

“Oh no!” said Langford. “The men who fired that shot were 
upon the moor close by Upwator Merc; and I very much fear, Gray, 
that some of these adcursed evil companions of yours have been again 
committing an act that you neither knew of nor desired.” 

“If they have,” exclaimed Gray, with a horrid imi)rccation, “Iwill 
shoot the first of them, were he my own brother.” 

“ How many were there of them on the watch?” demanded L.angford. 

“ Two,” replied liis companion. 

" Then I will tell you what I saw,” answered Langfbrd. “ As I sat 
on my horse and looked out over tlic mere, which just caught a gleam 
from the sky, the figure of a horseman crossed the light, as if he were 
going to the castle. ,Tust at that minute two more came out upon 
him—from amongst the beeches, it seemed to me; then came the 
pistol shot; and a minute after they all disappeared.” 

Gray gave utterance to another terrible oath; and then, after think¬ 
ing a few minutes, he added, “Bnt it can’t be any of my people! 
They dared not, after the warning I gave them about that bad busi¬ 
ness under the park fence.” 

“At all events,” cried Langford, reining up Itis horse entirely, 
“had we not better go back and see? I fear very much, Franklin, 
that they have shot the man, whoever he is.” 

“ No, nOj” replied Franklin; “ if they have shot him, he is shot, 
and there is no need of our meddling with the matter.” 

“But he mav be merely wounded,” replied Langford; “we had 
better go back.* 

“No!” tliundcfed Franklin Gray—“I tell you no! Itis mere m.ad- 
ncss! We are but half a mile from the house; when X have got there, 
we shall learn who h-as done this, and I will send out and see if tlicro 
is any one hurt. Come on, ciime on!” 

Langford followed his bidding; and renewing their quick p.ice, 
they rode on for about half a mile furtlier, till, amid a clump of 
tall trees, at the very edge of the moor, where some poor thin 
anpruductivn fields connected it with the cultivated country, ihey 
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perceived a light shining froSi a snioll window in a tail building he* 
lore them. J 

At that period there stilr remninc® scattered over the face of 
England a number of tliose edifices wliioli, fortiHcd to a certain 
degree, eonibiucd tlie modern house with the ancient feudal ludd, 
and had been rendered very serviceable to both parties in the iwo- 
gress of the great rebellion. These fortified houses were of every 
size, from that which really well merited the name of castle, to that 
which was no more than a mere tower; and many of them, either 
from being injured by the elianccs of war, or from fiaving lost a great 
ji.'irt of tlieir utility wlien the seourge of civil contention was removed 
from the country, had gone to decay, or had been apjilied to tlie calmer 
and more homely uses of the barn, the grange, or the farmhouse. 

Sucli was the house wliieli Enugford and his companion now ap¬ 
proached ; and, as far as the darkness of the hour suffered its outline 
to appear, it seemed to the former to bo a tall lieavy tower of stone¬ 
work, with four small w'indows on the side ne.xt to tliem. Beneath 
Its protection, and altaclied to it on one side, wM) tlie gable end 
lunied towards tlie road, was a lower building with a higli peaked 
roof of slater; and close by, another muss of masonry, apparently 
Bie ruins of a ehureli or chapel. The light that the liorscmeii hud 
ieen came from one of the upper windows of the tower; but tliere 
were lights also in the less elevated building by Us side. A low wall 
Stood before tlie whole, enclosing a little neglected garden; and 
through a gate which stood open in this wall, bVanklin ijray led his 
Comjianion in, and up to the door of tlic tower. Tlicrc, beside the 
door, stood tlie ancient steps wliieli many a burly cavalier in the 
Hudibrastic days, uiid in days long before tliat, had cniployed to 
mount his horse’s hack; and there, too, on cillier side of tlie entrance, 
was many a ring, staple, and liouk, for the purpose of fastening up 
the troopers’ horses, while their masters rested or caroused in the 
hall liard by. 

Having attached their bridles to two of these hooks, Eranklin Gray 
and his companion proceeded to seek admission into the tower. To 
gain this. Gray first struck the door three or four limes distinctly 
with bis heavy hand. Tlie moment he had done so, a light step was 
heard running along within, and after manifold bolts and liars bad 
been witlidrawn, the boy .Jocelyn tlirewopen the door; and Langford 
followed ilia companion into a low narrow entrance hall, on the riglit 
of which was another door, and at the end a dim dight of stone sleps 
leading apparently to the upper apartments. 

Scarcely, however, had the foot of Franklin Gray fallen tliree times 
on that atone passage, when a light came gleaming down tlie stairs, 
and the next instant the flatter of a woman's garments was seen, as 
she descended with a step of joy. She was as lovely a creature as the 
eye of man ever rested upon, though the first years of youtliful 
grace were passed, and though the sun of a warmer land than tliis 
had dyed her skin with a rich brown. "Her eyes—her large full 
liquid eyes—were as black as jet, and the long dark fringe that edged 
both the upper and the under lid left but little of the white visible. 
The glossy block bain divided on the forehead, was tied in a large 
massy knot behind, without any omameut whatsoever; but along 
the whole liue might be traced a strong uodolation, whk^ told that^ 
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if free, it would have fallen in ringlets lound her face; and even as it 
was, two or three thick curls escaped filim the knot behind, and Iiung 
in glossy masses on her necks Uer affe might be three or four and 
twenty, and her form had the fulness of that age, but without having 
lost any of the symmetry of youth. 

She carried a lamp in lier hand, and the light of it showed her dark 
eyes sparkling with joy as they rested upon Franklin Gray. Setting 
down the light upon the stairs, she darted forward at once, and cast 
herself upon his bosom, exclaiming, with a strong foreign accent, 
“Yon have come Wftek! You have come back! Oh, I have been so 
uneasy about you!” 

“ But why, my Mona ?” demanded Franklin Gray, witli his whole 
tone and manner clianged to one of the utmost gentleness, as soon as 
ho addressed her. “Why more to-night than at other times, when 
I am obliged to leave you?” 

“Oh, I do not well know,” she replied; “but you kissed me twice 
before you went, and then you came back to kiss me once more, and 
bid me remombgi^ou; and I felt sure you were going on some dan¬ 
gerous expedition. 1 felt sad at heart myself, too, as if some evil 
wohld come of this night.” . 

“Evil has come of it, I fear,” replied Franklin Gray; but he 
then added quickly, seeing her turn pale at his words, “ Evil not 
upon me, or of my doing, Mona. Bukgo up again, beloved! and I 
will come to you directly. You see I have some one witli me.” 

She turned her eyes upon Langford, whom she appeared not to have 
noticed before; and then bowing her head gracefully and slowly, she 
raised thp lamp again, and disappeared up the steps. 

When she was gone, Franklin Grtiy turned round and gazed upon 
Ivangford for a moment, with a proud yet melancholy smile. There 
was a world of meaning in his look, and Langford could only reply to 
it by exclaiming, with a glance still more sorrowful, “ Oh, Gray, this 
is very sad!” 

“Come, come,” cried his companion; “it shall be amended some 
day, Harry. Come, Jocelyn,” he continued, turning to the boy, “ tell 
me, master page, who are in the hall, and how many ?” 

The boy's brow became grave at the question. “ There are hut 
three, sir,” he replied; “there is James of Coventry, and there is 
DovetOB and little Harvey.” 

“Indeed!” said Gray, shutting his teeth close, as if to keep down 
angry feelings that w’ere rising fast—“ indeed!” and with his right 
hand he threw open the door which led into a small dark room. 
That again he strode across, giving Langford a sign to follow, and 
then opened another door, which admitted them into a much larger 
chamber, well lighted, in, the midst of which was a large table fur¬ 
nished with a flagon aiW some drinking cups. At the further end 
sat two men itodng with dice, while a third, a short smart-look¬ 
ing personage, was standing behind, observing their game. They 
ceased when Grky and hie companion appeared; and the merriment 
which they evidently had been enjoying, was over in a moment. 

“But you three left!" said Gray, as he entered, “but you three 
left! Where are Hardcastle and Wiley?” 

“They went out shortly after you, Captain''Gray,” replied one of 
the men who were plgying; “I can’t tell where they are.” 
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“ DoTcton,” replied Gray, 
man and a soldier; so are 


A a c 
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i calm grave tone, “you are a gentle* 
Jamps; and Master Harvey, too, 
though he did not serve with us either in Germany or in the New 
World, has had the honour of serving in Ireland, and is a man of 
honour. Now, I ask you all, straightforwardly, where are these two 
men gone to ? Marcham and Henry of the Hill I took with me; all 
the otiicrs I know about also; but where are Wiley and Hardcastle, 
and what arc they about ?” 

“Why, really, sir,” replied the man called Doveton, “we can only 
tell by guess; for since that business down in the green lane they 
have kept very much by themselves, and don’t seem to deal fairly 
with us, especially Wiley.” 

“I’ll tell you what, captain,” said the man who was standing be¬ 
hind, and whom they called amongst themselves Little Harvey, “I 
wish Wiley was out from amongst us; he will get us all into mischief 
^ome day. He does not do things in a gentlemanlike way. I guesa 
tvhat he has gone after, but he has not succeed ed, J see.” And aa 
|ie spoke, he gave a significant glance towards LatlSTOd, as if he were 
|n some degree connected with the matter in question. 

» “Indeed!”«6aid Gray; “I suspect your meaning, Harvey; hut let 
®8 hear more plainly what you think. Though I direct and guide, 

t nd am always willing to take the greatest dangers on myself, still we 
re comrades, and should treat each other as such. What is it you 
tliink, Harvey?” 

“I won’t say whiit I think,’’ replied the man; “but FIl say what I 
eaw. Wheu you sent the hoy Jocelyn down to the Manor, Wiley 
cross-questioned him both before he went and when he came back; and 
when he heard him give you a message about a gentleman meeljng 
you on the moor, he whispered a good dead to Hardcaatlc, who came 
up and asked me if I would go along with them upon an enterprise 
•which must bo quite secret, and which jnust be done without your 
iknowing it. I refused; and told him, I thought that after the busi¬ 
ness down in the lane, he had better not let Wiley lead him; but 
that he answered, that this was a matter wliich could not fail 
is the other had done, and that it would he over in flive minutes. I 
Wahl I would not go, however, and they went witliout mo.” 

“Hark, they are comingl” said Gray, as the sound of horses’ feet 
^as he.ard stopping opposite the Iiousc. “ Let them in the back way, 
VSfocelyn, and bring in supper. Hero! Como with me, Master 

E irry.” And he led the way back into the hall by wliich they had 
first entered, and in which there still remained the lamp that the 
y Jocelyn had carried when he gave them admittance. Gray care- 
lly shut the doors behind him; and when he stood alone in the pas 
ge with liangford, he unbuttoned his vest, and took firgm an innci 
cket a key of a very peculiar and extraordinary foral. 

“There is the key. Master Harry,” he said, qnickly, jmd 

th strong passions of some kind evidcntWstrugglihg in his breast, 
four own fate is now in your power! Manage it as you will I" 

“ But tell me how this has been obtained,” said Langfori .■ v 
“ I have no time for long stories," replied Ids companion 
There it is! that is sufficient. But I will tell you so far, I- 
-tbough directed by one who knew the house well, walked through 
. tbit night, from one end to the other; and within sU yards of the 
B 
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old man himself, with nothing hut a dfor between us, took this key 
from the hiding place where he thou^it it so safe, and brought it 
away undiscovered. Now, Harry, leave me! Ism not m a humour 
to speak much. I have matters before me that may well make me 
silent. Mount your horse, and be gone with all speed. Why do 
you linger? Oh! I will send out ere ten minutes be over, and if 
there be a possibility of undoing what has been done amiss, it shall 
be undone, on my honour. Take the back road, he added, as ho 
opened the door for Langford; “ and for worlds go no more upon 
the moor to-night! I ask you for my own sake,” ho added, seeing 
Ins companion hesitate; “ not for yours, but for mine!” 

Langford made no reply, but mounting his horse, rode away with 
feelings of a nature the most mingled and the most painful. 

Tliose of the man he left behind were of a different character, but 
still terrible. With Langford there were feelings which he seldom 
experienced, doubt and hesitation as to his own course of action, 
mingling with.vjyue apprehension of evil, and deep regret to see 
a man possessedoF many noble qualities, who liad been his friend, 
his companion, and even his protector in the early days of youth, 
now plunged into a current, terrible in itself, and terrible in its con¬ 
sequences—following a course which he had long suspected tliat Gray 
did really follow, but without having conviction forced upon him 
till that night. ’ 

With Franklin Gray it was very different; his whole feelings, for 
the time, were swallowed up in one stern and gloomy resolution. 

There was anger, indeed, at the bottom of that resolution; wrath 
of the most bitter and deadly kind; but even that was almost lost 
In the effbrt to exdude from his thoughts everything that might 
shake, even in the least degree, the dark and terrible determination 
be had formed. 

As soon as Langford had-quitted him he returned to the hall in 
which he had left his comrades, and there, as he expected, ho found 
the party increased by the presence of the two men, Wiley and Hard- 
castle, whoso names we have mentioned more than once, and whom 
we have seen busy in the attack upon Alice Herbert. 

It was evident that some conversation had passed between them 
and the others regarding the indignation which they had excited in 
their leader, and while, in the rough countenance of Ilardcastle, might 
be traced a great deal of shame and apprehension, in the more cun¬ 
ning face of Wiley appeared a degree of hesitating uncertainty, 
mingling strangely with dogged defiance, and making him look like 
an ill-tempered hound about to receive the lash, bv-t not very sure 
whether to lie down and howl, or fly at the throat of the huntsman. 
The boy Jocelyn was busily briuging'in some dishes, and setting 
them on the tftple; kut he glanced at Franklin Gray from time to 
time, seeming to know better than any one present the character of 
the man with whom they had to deal, and to divine what was likely to 
be the issue. 

Franklin Gray said not a'word In regard to the matter which was 
in all their thoughts; but sitting down at the head of the table, he 
made some observation upon the bread, whiclfewas not good; and then 
added, speaking totbe others—“Begin,begini Marcluunand Henry 
of the HIU won’t be long.” 
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•* 1 heard them coming over|;he hill tjut now,” add the hoy Jocelyn. 

Gray made no reply, and the rest began their meal in silence) but 
||e ate nothing, loo^ng curiously at the knife in his hand, as if there 
liras something very interesting in the blade. He made the boy give 
him a silver cup, indeed, full of wine from the tankard; and as he 
was drinking it, the two others, whom he had mentioned, came in 
laughing, ahd seemed surprised to see the grave and stem manner in 
t^hieh the supper was passing. 

' The matter was soon explained, however ; for no sooner had they 
■at down in the places left for them, than Franklin Gray fixed his eyes 
hpon Wiley, and said, “Now, my masters Wiley and llardcostle, wo 
Itre all present hut two: he so good os to tell me where you have been 
jto-night ?” 

t The time whicli had elapsed, the indifference, and even carelessness, 
fwhieh had hitherto appeared in Gray’s manner, and a cup or two of 
Swine which he himself had drunk, had removed the degree of appre- 
jii tisioa which at first mingled with the sullen deteitiflhation of Wiley; 
iind he replied at once, with a look of effrontery, “ I don't think that 
ht alt nceessaty. Captain! I rather believe that I have as much right 
to ride my horse over any common in the kingdom os you have,with- 
^t giving you any account of it either.” 

. “ You liear!” said i’ranklin Gray, looking rounil calmly to the rest, 
“you hear!” 

“ Come, come. Master Wiley,” cried the man, called Doveton, “ that 
won’t do, after what we all swore, when we came down here. Come, 
llardcastle, you are the best of the two; come, you tell Captain Gray 
at once what you have been about. We must know, if it be but for 
our own safety.” 

“ Oh! I’ll tell at once,” said llardcastle. “ Devilish sorry am I that 
I ever went; and I certainly would not Iwve gone had I known how it 
would turn out. I’ll never go again with Wiley as long at I lira: 
I told him so, as we came over the_common.” 

Wiley muttered something not very laudatory trf his compuaion; 
blit it was drowned in the stern voice of Franklin Gray, who exclaimed, 

Go on, Hardcastle!” 

“ Why, we went out to the beeches hy Upwater Mere,” replied Hard- 
castle ; “ and we had not been there long, when up came some one on 
horseback, going along slowly towards tlie castle. It was not the per- 
ton we were looking for, however-” 

“ Pray, who were you looking for?” interrupted Franklin Gray. 

“Why, I think that is scarcely fair, Captain,” said Hardcastle. 

“ It matters not,” replied Gray; “ I know without your telling me. 
Go on!” 

“ WeU, as the young man came up,” continued the other, "Wiley 
'■aid we might as well have what he had upon him. iio we rode up, 
i and asked him to stop, quite civilly; hut, instead of doing so, he drew 
his sword, and spurred on his horse upon Wiley, and-” 

“ WeU,” exclaimed Gray, impatiently“ what then ? I heard the 
pistol fired,” he said, seeing the man hesitate; “ so tell the truth.” 

“ WeU,” stud Hardcaitle, “ well; and as he spoke he tnmed some¬ 
what pale: “well, then Wiley fired, you know, and brou^t him 
dpwn^ and we pulled him under the b^hes, ond.took what wewuld 
get We hare not divided it ye^ but it seems a good tsni,* 
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As his companion had been detailing |he particnlars of their crime, 
the changes which had come dver Wiley’s countenance were strange 
and fearful. He had watched with eager anxiety the countenance of 
Franklin Gray, who sat nearly opposite to him at the other end of the 
table; but, being able to gather nothing from those stern dark fea¬ 
tures, he ran his eye rapidly round the faces of the rest, and after 
several changes of expression, resumed, as well as he could, the look 
of cunning and daring impudence which he had at first put on. The 
entrance of the boy Jocelyn with some plates, just behind him, how¬ 
ever, made him give a sharp start and look round. Franklin Gray 
fixed his eyes upon the boy, and waved his hand; and Jocelyn imme¬ 
diately went round to the other side of the table. 

“ Hardcastle,” said their leader, “I shall find some means of punish¬ 
ing you. As for you, Wiley-” 

“You shall not punish me, Captain Gray!” interrupted Wiley, 

knitting his brows and speaking through hie teeth; “ for by-, if 

you don’t mind*W«it you’re about. I’ll hang you all.” 

Franklin Gray sat and heard him calmly, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon him with stern unchanging gaze till he had done speaking. Ho 
then looked round once more, saying, “You hear!” and, at the same 
moment, he drew a pistol from under his coat. Every face around 
turned pale but hislown; and Wiley started up from the table. But 
before he could take a single step, and while yet, with agony of ap¬ 
proaching fate upon him, he gazed irresolute in the face of his leader, 
the unnerring hand of Franklin Gray had levelled the pistol and fired. 

The ball went right through his head; the unhappy man bounded 
up tyo or three feet from the ground, and then fell dead at the end of 
the table. Franklin Gray sat perfectly still, gazing through the smoke 
for about a minute; and through the whole hall reigned an awful 
silence. He then laid the pigtol calmly down on the table before him, 
and drew forth a second. 

Hardcastle crossed his arms upon his breast, and looked him full 
in the face, saying, “ Well, Captain, I’m ready.” 

“ You mistake me,” said Gray, laying down the pistol on the table, 
with the muzzle towards himself. “ My friends, if 1 have done wrong* 
by the shot I have fired, any of you that so pleases, has but to take up 
that pistol and use it as boldly as 1 have done its feUow. What say 
you; am I right or wrong?” 

“ Bight, right!” replied every voice. 

“ Well, then,” said Gray, putting up the weapons again, “ soipe of 
you take him down; and you, Doveton and Marcham, hark ye;” and 
be spoke a few words to them apart. “ Take Hardcastle with you,” 
he added; “ that shall be his punishment!” so saying, he turned, took 
up a lamp that stood near, and quitted the hall. 

Franklin QRty mounted the steps in the tower that we have men¬ 
tioned, slowly and sadly; paused half-way up, and fell into deep 
thought. His reverie lasted but a minute: ho then proceeded, and 
reached the room where the fair being whom he called Mona was 
watching anxiously for his coming. Her eyes questioned him; but he 
made no reply in words. He threw his right arm round her. however, 
and rested bis face upon her bosom for scverifi minutes, with his eyes 
abut; then pressed her to his heart, kissed her che^, and- said, 
"Come iqy Mona, come and see our babe sleeping." 
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CHAPTER EC 

For nearly three miles Langford rode rapidly on. His mind was in 
ihat .state of confusion and uncertainty which admitted not of any 
([Jow movement of the body; but as he thought again and again of all 
fliat had occurred, he the more deeply regretted that he had ever 
|[one to the rendezvous with Franklin Gray, although his purpose in 
there going was to separjite his own proceedings for ever from those of 
one whose present pursuits could bo no longer doubtfhl. When Lang- 
jiford had known him in former years he was a wild and reckless 
' Soldier of fortune, whose bold rash spirit had prevented rather than 
I/Bided liim in rising to those high grades in the service which his 
talents might otherwise have obtained. His heart had ever, as far as 
sLangford had seen it, been kind, noble, and geijejtus; there were 
Inany circumstances which had connected them closely in our hero’s 
early life; aijd in himself and his fate, Franklin Gray had ever taken 
;« deep and affectionate interest. 

i Ilis hatred of inactivity, his love of enterprise, his daring courage, 
Piis strong and determined resolution, his rapid powers of combination, 
dnd that peculiar talent for command which is a*gift rather than an 
acquirement, had made him loved and admired by the soldiery under 
him, and might have gone far to constitute one of the greatest gene¬ 
rals of the age. But by his fellow officers he had never been loved, 
and by those above him he had constantly been used, but had never 
been trusted nor liked. In truth, there was a fierce and overbearing 
spirit in his bosom, a contempt for other men’s oinnions, and an 
iilihorrence of the ordinary littleness of human nature, which pre¬ 
vented him from seeking or winning th6 regard of any one, towards 
wliom some peculiar circumstance, or some extraordinary powers, had 
not excited in his bosom feelings either of tenderness or of respect; 
and for tliis reason he had never been loved. Why ho had never been 
•trusted was another matter. He h.ad set out in life depending more 
upon feeling than upon principle as his guide; and though, as ho 
went on, he had framed for his own bosom a sort of code of laws by 
which he was strictly bound, those laws did not always very well 
accord with the ordinary code of mankind, and if generally acted ajKin 
must have been disastrous to society. Tliose who disliked him—very 
often for his superiority to themselves—were glad to find in bis 
failings a specious excuse for undervaluing his better qualities, and 
thus he had been always thwarted and bitterly disappointed in bis 
progress through life. 

Brought up as a soldier from his earliest years, he had ever looked 
upon strife as his profession, life as one great campaign, the world as 
a battle-field, mankind as cither enemies or fcllow soldiers. The great 
law tliat ho had laid down for himself jvas, never to measure himself 
against any but those who were equal to the strife; and he would just 
as soon have tliouglit of injuring the weak, the innocent, or the de¬ 
fenceless, as he wouldsf murdering the wounded in an hospital. IHie 
proud, the haughty, and the^ strong he took a pleasure in humbling 
er overthrowing, even when bound to the same cause with hinuelC 
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and the constant single combats in whijh he was engaged had raised 
him up a bad name in the seriace. " 

In other respects, though no one could ever accuse Gray of injuring 
the peasant, or taking away a part of the honest earnings of tlie 
farmer—though, even under the orders of his general, he would take 
no part in raising contributions from the hard-working and industri¬ 
ous, and it was in vain to send him upon such expeditions, yet there 
had been many a tale current in the camp, of Gray and hie troopers 
sacking and burning the castles in the Palatinate, driving the cattle 
firom imder the very guns of the enemy’s fortresses, and sweeping 
the wealth from the palace of the Prince or the Bishop. Thus he 
had established in some degree the character of a daring, but some¬ 
what marauding officer, and any soldier of more than ordinary enter¬ 
prise and rashness ever sought to be enrolled in his troop. He had 
quitted the service of France in disgust some time before Langford, 
and they had not met again till Langford, called suddenly to the 
death-bw of a uarent, found Gray, who had known her and hers in 
happier days, tenSThg her with the care and kindness of a son. 

Of what had taken place in the interim Langford was ignorant. 
From time to time Gray talked of other lands which h6 had visited, 
and more burning climates which he had known; but he did so in a 
vague and obscure manner, which excited curiosity without inviting 
inquiry. Langford •had made none; and though they had met fre¬ 
quently since, and dark suspicions and apprehensions—springing 
from a comparison of Gray’s former poverty and his known prodi¬ 
gality with the wealth he seemed now to liavo at command—had 
from time to time crossed his friend’s mind in regard to the pursuits 
to which he had dedicated himself, it was only on the occasion of the 
present visit to Mooriiurst that Langford had obtained a positive 
certainty of the painful truth. As soon as he had obtained that 
certainty, he determined to -warn, to exhort, to beseech his former 
friend to quit the dangerous pursuits in which he was engaged; to 
offer once more to share with him all his little wealth, in gratitude 
for many an act of kindness gone before, and for a service that Gray 
was even then anxious to do him, at the risk of life itself; but on no, 
account to participate in any scheme conducted by the other, how¬ 
ever great and important the object to be gained for himself. 

His own wound, and the temporary disappearance of Gray and his 
companions from that part of the country, had prevented Langford 
from notifying to him this intention fully, after the night of the 
attack upon .^ce Herbert, though he had done so in general terms 
twice before, and he had gone to the rendezvous appointed by Gray, 
on the night of which we have just been speaking, supposing that it 
was to have preceded, not to have followed, the enterprise proposed. 
All that he had seen had been terribly painful to him; and in what 
bad oociured upon the moor he had too good reason to believe that 
■n act bad been committed which he should not be justified in con¬ 
cealing. Yet, how was he to reveal it, without the basest breach of 
confidence, and the grossest ingratitude towards a man who had been 
risking all to serve him? How was he to denounce the crime that 
had been committed, and bring to justice tlig pcipetrators thereof, 
without involving Gray in the same destruction? 

Soeb were the matters in hU thoughts, as he- rode rapidly on 
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^wards tho Manor House; uit by the time he liad gone about three 
I'niUcs his mind had been natifrally led,to inquire, who was the tmfor* 
itunate person that had been attacked; and for the first time an 
sapprehension crossed Ids mind that it might be Lord Harold. 

I " And yet,” thouglit Langford, as he rode along, " he would never 
go over the moor at that time of night, and alone. He must have 
been homo long before, too; nevertheless he set out veiy slowly; and 
he seemed to turn to the right, as if ho were going by the moor. He 
inay have loitered by the way, or visited some cottage, or called at 
f onic house. Good God! this uncertainty is not to be borne. 1 must, 
and will go back to the moor.” 

As he thus thought, he turned his horse short round, and gt^opcd 
back as fast as jiossible, following tho road which led to the piece of 
water called Upwater More. By the time he reached it, the moon 
was just rising, and spreading through the hazy sl^, near tho hori¬ 
zon, a red and ominous glare. It served to oast some light uf)on the 
road, however; and Langford, calculating with the keen accuracy of 
a soldier, had fixed exactly upon the spot befijffi he reached it, 
where he had seen the unfortunate traveller encountered. 

AVhen he "did reach th.at spot, the deep gory stains in the sandy 
road but too plainly showed him he was right; and he traced the 
course of the murderers along by the thick drops of gore, till tho 
•track w.a8 lost in the grass beneath the beech trees. The darkness 
winch reigned under their branches rendered all further search fruit¬ 
less; and, after having given up nearly lialf an hour to the painful, 
but unsuccessful task, he once more mounted bis horse, and, with 
feelings of deep gloom and despondency, took his way back towards 
the Manor House. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock at night ere lamgford reached tho gates; 
and the family generally retired to rest before that hour. 

Certain doubts and apprehensions, however, in regard to tho affairs' 
•of Sir Walter Herbert-^oubts and apprehensions springing from a 
thousand minute incidents, which he had noticed while staying as a 
visitor in the house—had induced him to inquire farther, from sources 
whence he miglil derive certain iidbrmation; and tho information he 
had thus acquired made him now determine to return to tho Manor 
that night, rather than go to the inn, though the hour was somewhat 
unseasonable. 

lie found all the servants up: and there was a look of anxiety and 
apprehension in the countenances of ail, which led him to believe thM 
bis-fears were not unfounded, and that the business in which Sir 
Walter had been engaged during the evening was both painful in itsdfi 
and such as could no longer be concealed from his household. 

lu those days, when diSiculties and embarrassments overtook a 
country gentleman, the case was much more paiufhl than it is at pre¬ 
sent. Habits of luxury and dissipation, ostentatious tivaliy with one 
another, and many of the other vices wljicb, in the present timea 
liave rendered the transfer of property from the old gentry of the land 
hut too common, and burthens upon that which does remain, -veiT 
genert^ bad then scarcely reached the country; and though the dissi¬ 
pated inhahitaata of towru, the gay debauched peer, the fopling of the 
court, and the speculating merchant, might know, from time to time, 
. evdr/ reverse of fortune, it seldom oceur^ in those days thirt ^ Old 
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proprietor of lands in the country expmenced an^ great and detri¬ 
mental change, unless tempted»to quit me calm enjoyments of rural 
life for the more dangerous pleasures of the town. 

Civil wars, indeed, and political strife had brought about, or laid 
the foundation for, the ruin of a great number of the country gentry; 
and such, in some degree, had been the case with Sir Walter Herbert. 
His father had served king Charles both with sword and purse, and 
had never received either payment or reoompenee. The matter had 
gone on slowly since, drop by drop, till the cup was nearly full. 

Sir Walter had shut his eyes to the fact, and had carefully con- 
cetded from the eyes of those around him difficulties, the whole 
extent of which he did not himself know, and which ho always 
hoped to remedy. It could not be, however, but that reports of 
embarrassment should get abroad, and it was well known in the 
country that, some five or six years before, he had become security 
to the amount of ten thousand pounds for a neighbouring gentleman, 
who failed to p^ the debt, fled, and left the country. But every 
one knew, also, tnSf the bond was in the hands of Lord Daneraore, 
Sir Walter’s acquaintance and neighbour: and every one, when the 
subject was mentioned, smiled, and declared that Lord‘Harold, the 
son of the peer, and Mistress Alice Herbert, would find means of can¬ 
celling the debt. 

We have already Wad occasion to show that such expectations were 
rain: and the reports of embarrassments which had reached Langford’s 
cars, from sources which he could not doubt, had rendered his suit to 
Alice Herbert as disinterested as it could be, but had prepared his 
mind for what he was about to hear. 

“I am afraid sometlung is the matter, Haliday,” he said, address¬ 
ing the servant who gave him admittance. “ What has happened, do 
you know?” 

“ I am afraid something itas gone wrong too. Captain,” replied the 
servant, with a sorrowful expression of countenance; “ but Mistress 
Alice, I dare say, will tell you all about it. She is sitting up in the 
library to see you; and begged you would come to her whenever you 
came in.” 

Langford waited for no one to usher him to her presence: but by 
two or three rapid steps passed the servant, and opened the library 
door. 

Alice was sitting at a table with a book before her. It were vain 
to say that she was reading; for though her eyes had more than once 
fixed upon the pages, and had scanned several sentences, so as to 
make out the words, of the meaning of those words her mind was very 
little conscious. Her eyes were now tearless; but it was clear to 
Langford tliat she had been weeping not long before. The noise of 
his foot made her instantly rise, and the colour became a good deal 
deeper in her ch^k; betraying a part, but a very small part, of the 
varied emotions that were going on within. 

The heart of her lover was tlirobbing at that moment with many 
an anxiety, it is true; but, strange as it may seem, love and noble 
pride, ay, and even joy, engrossed by far the greater part. He guessed 
—no, he divined all that slie felt, however; th« pain, the care, the 
apprebenaiveness, that burdened her breast, as she rose after waiting 
thm alone to receive him in orlcr to toll him the talc of her father’s ' 
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ijmbarrassments; a talo whicn he well knew she had neTcr honelf 
^card before tliat night. * 

Langford would not have paused a moment under such cirenm- 
fctanccs for worlds; and, with a step as quick as lightning, he was by 
licr side; he took her hand in his; he made her sit down again, and 
drew a chair near her; gazing upon her with a look so full of tender¬ 
ness and afifection, that—though sweet, most sweet to all her feelings 
~it made the tears again rise into her eyes. It matters not whether 
trhat we drop into a full cup bo earth or a jewel; in either case the 
i^p overflows. Langford was anxious to speak first himself, and was 
■hot sorry timt any emotion not painful in itself should prevent her 
from commencing the conversation. 

“Alice,” he said, “dear Alice, something painful has happened, I 
know, and I guess the nature of it; but do not let it affect you too 
^deeply. If you did but know how common these events are in the 
^ay world of the metropolis, it would become lighter in your eyes 
^han it is now, breaking upon you suddenly, and igngrant as you aro 
jof all such transactions.” 

“Then you have heard?” said Alice, gazing moumfiilly in his ffice. 
, “No, I hafe not,” replied Langford; “ but I have divined what is 
ihe matter: I (8vined long ago.” 

“ Then you were indeed generous," she said, “ to wish to link your 
^to with mine; for it seems to me an evil one.” • 

“Not so, dearest,” replied Langford; “not sol I would say, that all 
T ask is to share it, if I had not the vain hope, my beloved, of doing 
more, and rendering it a happy one.” 

“ Oh 1 but Langford, I fear you do not know all,” replied Alice; 
" and though I waited here on purpose to tell you, I do not know 
V nether I shall be able to do so distinctly; for I am unacquainted 
with oven the terms of these things. But I wiil tell you what hap¬ 
pened when I came home. I found my poor father sitting here, in 
fl terrible state of agitation, and Lord lianemore’s lawyer with him, 
looking cold and stiff, and taking snuff, and a very different man, 
indeed, from what I have seen him in former days, bowing down to 
ithe ground, and scarcely venturing to sit down in the same room 
witii my father. He it was who told me, for my father could not, 
that there was wliat he called a bond and judgment for ten thousand 
pounds and interest, which my father owed Lord Danemore; and that 
my father had offered to give him a mortgage on his estate for it; but 
that Li'rd Danemore would not take one, both because he wanted the 
money, and because he said that the estate was mortgaged already 
up to its value." 

“That must be a mistake, I think,” said Langford. “Ton will 
forgive me, Alice, for having made some inquiries lately; and will 
not, I know, attribute my having done so to any motiye but the true 
one. I have, however, made such inquiries; and I feci sure that this 
liiwycr of Lord Danemore’s has greatly exaggerated, and has done so 
for the purpose of embarrassing your father.” 

“Oh! I cannot think he could be" so cruel,” exclaimed Alice, 
"when he saw tlie dreadful state of agitation in which my father 
was. However, he rqgde it out, in short, that we had nothing on 
earth left but the pictures and the plate, and my itoor mother’s 
iewels; and he said, that all be wanted to know was, first, whether I 
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■wcrald be willing to give up the little fortune that was left me by my 
aunt, to pay one half of the debt; and Inext, when my father would 
pay the remainder. He said, too, he had no objection to give him a 
week to do so.” 

“A week!” exclaimed Langford, “a week! The pitiful scoundrel! 
Is that the way he treats his master’s friend? However, Alice, he 
shall find himself mistaken! Listen to me, my beloved,” and clasping 
her hand in his, he glided his arm round her waist, and gazed fondly 
and tenderly in her face: “I have some means of knowing, Alice, 
what is taking place in this neighbourhood, which it is ne^lcss to 
explain: and certaiii circumstances induced me to believe that this 
claim would be made by Lord Danemore on your father immediately. 
Alice,” he added, with a meaning look, “ you know that there may 
bo motives sufficient to induce Lord Danemore to entertain some slight 
feelings of anger towards you and your father at this moment.” 

Alice blushed very deeply, and looked up with surprise, saying, 
“What motives do you mean, Langford?” 

“ 1 mean on aceoant of his son,” replied Langford. 

“•I did not know,” replied Alice, ingenuously, “ that either you or 
anybody else, but my father, knew aught of that business, iiU to¬ 
night.” 

“ Several persons knew it,” replied Langford; “and though I do no* 
mean to excuse Lord Hanemore, yet wo must allow something for 
anger—and I think that such was his motive.” 

“ Oh, that it certainly was,” replied Alice, “ for the attorney did not 
scruple to acknowledge it; but I did not thipk myself justified in men¬ 
tioning it even to you, Langford.” 

“ I do not mean to excuse Lord Danemore’s conduct,” said Lang¬ 
ford. “It was uiyust and unkind; but, perhajis, it was consistent 
with human nature, and certainly was consistent with all I know of 
his nature, which is quick, vehement, and passionate, if we may be¬ 
lieve one-half of what is said. But, after all, very likely this lawyer 
has outdone his instructions. However, Alice, as I said, he shall be 
disappointed. Learning that something of the kind was in agitation, 
I wrote several days ago to London, in order to be prepared to meet 
this matter. By this time my messenger is at the village, and brings 
with him a sufficient sum to discharge your father’s obligation to 
Lord Danemore. For the last two or three days, Alice, I will ac¬ 
knowledge to you that my mind has been in a great state of doubt 
and agitation: the sum for which I have sent is more than one-half 
of what I actually possess; but it was no fear in regard to that which 
made me at all hesitate. I only doubted whether I should tell you 
all I feel towards you before I oflered this little assistance to your 
ffither or not. I thought that if hope had deceived me, and Alice 
rejected my love, her fhther would then refuse to receive any aid 
ftom me, however needful it might be to him; and, therefore, on the 
one hand, 1 fancied it might be better to mention the subject of the 
money first. But then ogmn, on tlie other hand, I thought if I did 
to it might place my Alice in embarrassing circumstances, should she 
find herself obliged to refuse a man who had come to her fatlier’s 
assistance in a moment of difficulty. I judged it would seem un- 
genoroui of me even to ask her very soon after. In short, Alice, I 
gave way to hope and impatience, trusting that my Alice, by aedept-. 
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Jng me, would gire me a right both to protect her and to aniit her 
father.” , 

“ In short, Langford,” replied Alice, placing her other hand upon 
his, “ in short, you thought of everything that was generous, and 


hind, and noble, and acted accordingly. 

" Nay, nay, not so, Alice,” replied Langford; “ but, of course, you 
have told your father what has passed between us.” 

" Immediately that man was gone,” replied Alice, " I felt myself 
Ibound to do so, Langford ; the more bound, from all the distressing 
'and agitating events which had occurred.” 

"You did quite right, my beloved,” he replied. “Wliat did ho 
say ?” 

" He said everything that was kind and affectionate,” replied Alice. 
“ He said everything that I should like to hear said of one 1 love; 


but he said that he feared you would be disappointed when you 
heard all this bad news, and that I was bound in honour to set you 
free from all promises, as much as if no proposal had ever been mue. 
On his own part, ho said that he should never raSsff any objections in 
■ regard to fortune; that he would never have done so even in his 


’ most prospSrous days; but there was one question whicli he wished 
Ho ask regarding birth.” Alice blushed, and cast down her eyes as 
she spoke. Then raising them suddenly and frankly to Lanpord’s 
■face, she added, “It is one of his prejudices, yoa know, Henry. But 
even if there should be any difficulty, his love for me and his esteem 
for you will make it but the matter of a moment." 

Langford gazed in her face for an instant with a melancholy smile, 
which almost made her believe that her father’s suspicions with re¬ 
gard to his history were correct. The next instant,however—whether 
iic understood her meaning clearly or not—he answered, " Sot your 
mind at rest, dear Alice; my birth is as good as your own 1 Is your 
father gone to bed ?” • 

“ He went up stairs about half an hour before you came," said 
Alice; “ but he is not asleep yet, I am sure. I eat up both to tell 
you all this and to put ray mind at case about you and Lord Harold. 
You were so long absent that I was uneasy. H you had not given 
me your solemn promise not to quarrel with him, and if my father’s 
grief and agitation had not occupied so much of my thoughts, I am 
afraid I should have been very foolish, and both terrified and un¬ 
happy at your not returning.” 

" I have been very busy about other things,” replied Langford, Uie 
chHly recollection of all that had passed in llie interval, coming back 
upon him like a sudden gust of cold wind; " but my conversation 
with Is}rd Harold only lasted ten minutes. 1 do not mean to say 
that he would not willingly have quarrelled with roe, but 1 would 
not quarrel with him; and I trust that my reputation for courage 
does not require to bo sustained by any such silly contests. How¬ 
ever, dear AUc^” he continued,' suddenly turning the conversation 
back again to its former subject—“ however, if your father be not 
asleep. It may put his mind more at c'ase to bear that means are iwo- 
vided for meeting Lord Hane'more’s claim upon him; and yon may 
also tell him, my A^icc, in order to remove every sliade of doubt, 
thyt although my fortune be but scanty, as it at present stands, yet 
tb^ is go(^ bo^ of its b^g greatiy increased, and tliat my bath 
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is certainly not inferior to that of her whose hand is already too 
valuable a gift to need the enhancement of superior station.” 

As he spoke, he raised the hand he held, tenderly, hut reverentially, 
to his lips; for he felt that he was hound to double every outward 
token of respect at a moment when Alice announced to him that her 
own expectations of high fortune were disappointed, and that the 
rich heiress, who had thought a few hours before she had great wealth 
and broad lands to give, was now dowerless, except in her beauty, 
her virtues, and her gentleness. 

So he felt, and so he acted; and Alice saw his feelings and appre¬ 
ciated them to the full. 

She rose then to go, but hesitated a moment as she wished him 
good-night, not knowing well how to express all the sensations that 
his conduct had produced. “Langford,” she said, at length, “how 
shall I thank you? I will not attempt to do it now, the time is too 
short; but I shall find time, if endeavouring through life to make you 
happy be enough.” 

Langford could flot resist it, and for a moment he pressed her to 
liis bosom, adding—“ Good-night, my Alice; good-night, my beloved. 
Hasten to your father before he is asleep, and I will retnam for a few 
minutes here, to write a note to the landlord of the Talbot, bidding 
him send up to-morrow morning early the packet, which must have 
arrived to-night. I Will tell him to address it to you; so that, before 
your father is awake to-morrow, you will have in your own hands 
the means of freeing him from all apprehension regarding this claim. 
1 trust, too, dear Alice, that the time will come, when he will so much 
regard me in the light of a son, as to permit me to examine into the 
matter of these mortgages, and I think I can show liim, and others too, 
that his estates are far from being as much involved ns they have 
been represented to be.” 

They parted; and after Langford had written the note ho spoke 
of, and had given it to a servant to take to the little town early in 
the morning, he retired to rest. He found in his chamber, busily 
engaged in laying out his toilet for the night, the old servant Halli- 
day, who, during the whole time he had been confined in consequence 
of his wound, had attended him with the utmost care and attention, 
springing from a feeling that he was in some degree paying off a debt 
of his young mistress, in whose service that wound had been received. 
There was now in his countenance, though his nature was too respect¬ 
ful to suffer him to put any questions, an anxious sort of inquiring¬ 
ness, which Langfora could not resist. “ It is not so bad, Halliday,” 
he said. “Tour excellent master has alarmed himself too much. 
All will go quite well, depend upon it.” 

The man made bimit low bow with an air fhll of gratitude. “ I 
am very much obliged to you. Captain,” he said. “ I was frightened, 
I confess; for the steward, you see, told me, at least three months ago. 
But, however, we servants.have no Tight to be talking about such 
matters; and though it is all out of love and regardto Sir W^ter and 
Mistress Alice, perhaps we had better hold our tongues.” 

“ Perhaps so, Halliday,” replied Langford, “ And now,jgbpd-night; 
all will go well, depend upon it.” a 

The man again bowed low and re.'spectfully, and left the room, and 
Langford proceeded ciduily to undress liimself: for—though bis mind 
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was oppressed, and the moment liis thoughts were turned fVom tho 
immediate subject of Sir Waiter IJcrbcrt’a affairs, they reverted 
naturally to the more painful topics with which they liad before been 
engaged—he was not a man to suffer his feelings to overpower him, 
or to interrupt him in his ordinary habits and occupations. He felt 
deeply and strongly; but he was too much accustomed to such feel¬ 
ings to suffer the emotions of liis mind greatly to affect his corporeal 
demeanour. It is those who feel by fits and starts alone that give 
full way to sudden emotions. I..angford could feel as poignantly as 
any one. He did feel so at that moment; and yet he proceeded with 
his ordinary preparations for repose as if nothing had occurred to 
afl’ect his feelings or to shake his heart. lie ended by kneeling and 
commending himself and those he loved to tho care of the Great 
I’rotector, and then lay down to rest, but not to sleep. Tliat he 
could not command; and for many an hour he remained with his 
right arm bent under his head, liis eyes cast upwards through the 
darkness, peopling vacancy with strange shapes, and suffering imagi¬ 
nation to suggest to him many a melancholy and many a painful 
image, wliich, after all, were not so dark and gloomy as the reality 
soon proved to be. The sky was beginning to turn grey with tho 
morning light, when ho first closed his eyes. Ho started up again, 
however, in another moment, and then lay awake till it was broad 
•dayliglit. rercciving that such was the case, Ijc was about to rise, 
but a degree of drowsiness came over him; and yielding to it for a 
moment, it took possession of him quite, and he fell into a deep sleep. 


CHAPTER X. 

Hat hail long d.awned, as we have said, ere Langford woke; and 
even tlion ho woke not of liimself, ivor till the servant, HiUliday, 
had twice called him by name, standing close by bis bedside, and 
looking upon him witli an expression of much interest, indeed, but 
with a face from which all colour was banished, apparently by fear 
and agitation. 

“ Master Langford!” he said; “ M.astcr L.angford! No guil^ man 
ever .slept so sound as tliat. Poo, nonsense! Captain Langford, I say 1” 

Langford woke, and looked up, demanding what was the matter. 

“ Why, sir,” replied the servant, “here is good old Gregory Myrtle, 
the landlord of the Talbot, wants to speak witli you immediately. I 
met him as I was going up to tho village, coming down here as fast as 
be could roll.” 

‘ “ Then you have not got the packet I sent for ?” said Langford, 

coolly. 

“He has got it, sir, safe,” replied Halliday; “but ho would not 
give it up, for he was coming on to you himsefr.” 

“He should have given it, as he wm directed,” said Langford, 
“Tell him to wait; I will see him when lam dressed.” 

“ But he says, sir, that he must see you directly; that hit busi¬ 
ness is of tho greatest importance; that there is not a moment to 
lose.” ^ 

“Oh, then, send Imn up,” said Langford, “if tho matter be to press¬ 
ing as that.” 
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HalUday inatantly disappeared, as if be thought that too much 
time liad been wasted alreadjj and while Langford proceeded to 
rise, good Gregory Myrtle was heard creaking and panting up the 
stairs, as fast as his vast rotundity would let him. His face, too 
was pale, if pale it ever could be called; and he was evidently in a 
great state of agitation, though the jolly habitual laugh still re¬ 
mained, and was heard before he was well within the door of Lang¬ 
ford's room. 

“Haw, haw, haw!” he cried, as ho laid down the expected packet 
before Langford. “Lord a’ mercy. Master Harry, this is a terri¬ 
ble business," he continued. “Weil, I never did think—however, 
it’s all nonsense, I know,” and he again burst into a loud laugli, 
ending abruptly in the midst, and staring in Langford’s face, as if tor 
a reply. 

“Well, good Gregory,” replied Langford, who, in the meantime, 
had broken open the seals of the packet, and seen that various bills 
of exchange which it contained, together with other equivalents for 
money, were all right—“ well, good Master Myrtle, what is it that 
is very terrible? What is it you did never think? What is it that 
is all nonsense? I am in the dark. Master Myrtle.” 

“Gad’s my life, sir, they won’t let you be in the dark long,” cried 
the landlord of the Talbot; “and I came down to enlighten you first, 
that you might not he taken by surprise.” 

“As to what?” said Langford, somewhat impatiently. 

“Lord, sir! I thought that Halliday must have told you some¬ 
thing, at least,” replied Gregory Myrtle, “ or that his face must if not 
his tongue, for it’s all black and white, like the broadside of the 
‘Hue and Cry.’ But the matter is this,” he added, after pausing 
a moment to laugh at his owrn joke: “ it seems that poor Lord Harold, 
who was a good youth in his way, though he was somewhat sharp 
upon poachers and deer-stealers, and the like, was murdered, last 
night upon the moor.” 

“ Goal God!” cried Langford, clasping his hands. “ Good God!” 

“It’s but too true, air,” continued Myrtle, throwing as much solem¬ 
nity as he could into his jocund countenance, “it’s button true; and 
there’s poor Lord Danemore, his father, distracted. And for the 
matter of tha^ I think Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew Scrope 
are as much distracted too; for after having been with my lord since 
five o’clock this morning, they come down to my house, and begin 
examining witnesses and taking e^dence, and sending here and 
there, and the end of it all is—^for I heard them consulting over it 
through a chink in the door—they judge that you are the person who 
murdered him, only because that fellow, silly John Graves, 
came running down to the village last night for help, swearing he 
had seen yon and Lord Harold wiHi yonr swords drawn npon each 
other. So, while they were busy swearing in constables, and all that, 
I thon^t it but friendly-like to come down here and teU yon, in case 
you might think it right to get upon your horse’s back, and gallop 
away till the business is over." ' 

“Swearing in constables!” said Langford, without seeming to take 
notice of the worthy host’s suggestion. “Why, they don’t suppose 
jiaiSr name is ‘Legion,’ do they ? One constable, I would suppose^ 
would be quite at useful as twenty.” 
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f Ay, Master Hany,” replied Gregory Myrtle j “but they tow 
tt you are connected with the genyemen of the toad, who have 
hn sporting round liero lately, and they are afraid of a rescue.” 
^Indeed!” said I.angford; “the sapient men! However, Master 
ptlc, ring that little bell at the top of tlic stairs.” 

The silver hand-bell to which he pointed was immediately rung, 
3 Halliday, who had remained halfway down the stairs, was in the 
!sm in a moment. No sooner did he appear, than Gregory Myr- 
who put his own construction upon Langford's coolness, cx- 
Jmed, “Quick, Master Halliday, qmckl Saddle the Captain’s 
brse for him!’’ 

l“No, no, Halliday,” said I.angford. “You are making a mistake. 
By good Master Myrtle. Take this packet, Halliday, and give it 
nto .Mistress Alice’s own hands as soon as ever you can. I am going 
ut with Master Myrtle here upon this business, which I see you 
avc heard of. What may bo the result of these foolish people’s 
diy suspicions, I cannot toil; but do what you can,Halliday,to keep 
tbe matter from the ears of Sir Walter aud Mistress Alice as long 

S you can. Warn the other servants too; for there is no use of add- 
g fresh v^ixation to that which your master and mistress ore 
IPrcafly suffering. You must all know very well that I have nothing 
^ do with tliis bii.siness, and c.an make that clear very soon. Bay, 
perefore, that I have gone out for a few hours,sbat leit that patiket 
|br Mistress Alice, with my best wishes. Now, good Gregory Myr¬ 
tle, go iiatk to your inn, and tell Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Mat¬ 
thew Scrape that I will be witli them in five minutes, ns soon as I 
have dressed myself.” 

Our liost of the Talbot pursued the direction he had received, 
rolled down the stairs, and laboured along the road towards the 
village, with his surprise and admiration both excited by the extra¬ 
ordinary coolness aud self-possession displayed by Xauigford under 
such circumstances. By the time he had reached the middle of the 
bridge, he perceived a great number of people issuing from the door 
of ids own house; and, ere he was halfway up the street of the little 
town, lie encountered ten or twelve constables and special constables, 
headed by tlie two magistrates in person. No sooner did he approach 
than the stentorian voice of Sir Thomas Waller—all unlike the dulcet 
notes of Saeharissa’s lover—was heard to exclaim, “Take lain into 
custixly, Jonathan Brown!” 

“ Wlierc hast thou been, Gregory Myrtle, Gregory Myrtle?” ex- 
•claimed, in softer tones, almost in the some moment, the voice of Sir 
Matthew Scrope. 

"You have been aiding and abetting felony 1” cried Sir Thomas. 

“ You liavc been warning the guilty to escape!” said Sir Matthew. 
1 “ You have been helping the Uon to fly from his puTsoersl” said 
|Sir Thomas. 

“You have been proditoriously giving information of onr secret 
Icouncils!” said Sir Matthew. 


“It is being an accessary after the fket!” said his companion. 

“It is mif^sion of treason!” said the other. 

“It is levying war ^gainst tlic king !” shouted Sir ThomM. 

“It is a gaol delivery!” cried the head constable, detomined not 
to be onkiune by jus betters. 
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"Haw, haw, haw!” exclaimed Grepry Myrtle, laying his two 
hands upon his fat stomach,What is the matter with your wor¬ 
ships ?” 

"Hast thou not gone down on purpose,” said Sir Matthew Scrope, 
"to warn Harry Langford, alias Captain Langford, alias Master 
Harry, to evade and escape the pursuit of justice, by flying out of the 
hack door while we are approaching the front f Hast thou not done 
this, Gregory Myrtle? and woe be unto thee if he have so escaped! 
Take him into custody, I say!” 

“ Well, your worships,” said Myrtle, beginning to look a little me- 
ful under the hands of the constables, “ I have been down to Master 
Harry, I own it; but I went upon other business that I had to do 
with him. Does not everybody know that I had a packet down for 
him by a special messenger yesterday night, with orders to deliver it 
into his own hands ? and if I did talk with him this morning of wh,at 
was going on, did he not send his compliments to your worships, and 
bid me say tliat he would be up with you in five minutes, as soon as he 
had got his clothe?on!” 

“Poo, nonsense, man!” exclaimed Sir Thomas Waller, growing 
red in the face. “ Do you think we are fools, to he taken in with 
such a story as tliat f Are you fool enough yourself to think that 
he will come.” 

“ I say, as sure ae I am a living man, he will come!” said Gregory 
Myrtle. “ Ay, more, my masters,” ho continued, after giving a glance 
towards the Manor House, “ I say, there he is coming.” 

All eyes were instantly turned in the direction in which his own 
had been bent tlie moment before, and the figtmo of a man, whicli 
seemed to have just issued out of the gates of the park, was seen 
walking with a slow calm step along the road towards the village. 
The magistrates, the constables, and the multitudinous crowd which 
followed them, all stood in silence and what we may call tkunderstruck- 
ness, so little credence had they given to the assurances of Gregory 
Myrtle; for let it be remembered, that the first effect produced by 
an accusation against any one, upon vulg.ar minds, is to lead them at 
once to condemn him. I am afraid there is something in the human 
heart that loves the act of condemnation—^an act whicli eitlicr grati¬ 
fies malignity or vanity. 

However that may be, the party assembled in the streets of the 
little town could not believe tlieir eyes, and, indeed, would not believe 
their eyes long after the form of Henry Langford, a form with which 
many of them were perfectly acquainted, had become distinctly 
visil^ approaching with slow calm steps towards the spot where 
they were gathered together. The matter, however, could no longer 
be doubted; and the magistrates stood still, not knowing very well 
how to act in suoh unusual circumstances. 

Henry laingford, in the mean time, approached without the slightesl 
appoaranee of hesitation or dismay at the sight of the formidable pha¬ 
lanx whicli they presented. Walking up to the magistrates with the 
calm and grat^ul dignity which characterised all his actions, he 
bowed slightly, saying, “I am told, gentlemen, that a most distr^ing 
occurence has taken place, and that you imagine there is some cause 
for supposing tliat I am implicated in this matter. Now, with your 
leave, gentlemen, we will go to the inn, os tliis is no place for dis-. 
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jwusini; euch subjects, and we will there inTCStigate the matter 
asccurately. Doubtless, you hare had>good reason for attributing to 
fnie the commission of a crime; but some person or another must 
fbave gone out of the way, to insinuate or to urge such a charge 
lagiiinst m€i; and who it is that has been kind enough and libei^ 
f enough to do so, I shall make it my business to discover, in order to 

( unish him as ho deserves.” 

laingford concluded somewhat sternly; and the magistrates, en- 
rely taken by surprise, looked rather foolish, and began to imagine 
int they might have been too hasty in their conclusions. There was 
tone and an air, too, in the person whom they had suspected, wliich 
iforbado all high words or violent measures. He spoke to them as 
|ccrtainly their equal, if not their superior, and there was so much of 
ithe consciousness of innocence in his whole demeanour that it was 
livery diiBcult to conceive their smspicinns were justified, 
f Not knowing well wliat to reply, they followed his suggestion in 
^ilcncc, the one walking on one side of him, and the other on the 
tdlicr. By the time they reached the Talbot, Ifowever, they began 
to recover from tlie effect of his presence, and Sir Thomas Waller, 
^ith wliat be conceived to be wise foresight and presence of mind, 
Aave the chief constable a hint in a whisper to guard the doors well, 
'Slid to take care tliat the prisoner did not escape. They did not^ 
jio'.vcvor, venture to treat him as a prisoner in any other respect; 
and walking up into the room where tliey had held their investiga¬ 
tion, lie sat down with them at the table, and begged in a grave but 
pot sarcastic tone, tliat tliey would have the goodness to let him know 
on what grounds they for a moment conceived that he liad had any 
sliare in tlie unfortunate death of Lord Harold. 

Tlie magistrates looked to their clerk, who had remained behind, 
putting the evidence in order wliile they had proceeded with the 
constables for tlie purpose of arresting Langford. The clerk, who, 
uiioii the whole, seemed a sensible little man, proceeded, as it was 
very common in those days, to take the whole business into his 
h'oods, and recapitulated coolly, but civilly, to Langford the heads of 
ull the evidence that had been taken. 

Langford now discovered that the charge against him was much 
more serious than he had at first imagined. He found timt, in the 
'first place, several persons had deposed that silly John Graves, whose 
adliercnce to truth was well known, had come down to the town in 
great agitation, begging for help to stop Lord Harold and Master 
Harry Langford from killing each other. It was proved, also, by the 
liorso boys from the Manor House, that Lord Harold, after haring 
been in the park with Master Lan^ord, had returned for his horse 
about the same time that the other had returned; that the young 
.nobleman had ridden away very slowly, and that jjangford, after 
proceeding part of ftie way towards the village, had su&lenly come 
fback, mounted his horse, and ridden awaywery rapidly; that he had 
ibeen absent till between ten and eleven o’clock at night, and that hit 

e was evident^ fatigued, and had been hard ridden. Several 
c, too, had se(» him pass at different times, and on several parts 
e road leading t%the moor; and, in short, there was quite auffl- 
cvidence to prove that a quarrel had taken place between Lord 
Id and bimaelf; that they hail both gone towards the same spot 
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at the same time,«nd that be had been absent a sufficient number of 
hours to commit the deed with which he was charged, and to return. 

As the evidence was recapitulated, the worthy magistrates gained 
CTcater and greater confidence evepr moment; and at length Sir 
Matthew Scope exclaimed, “If this is not sufficient to justify us in 
committing the prisoner, I do not know what is.” 

“Not, perhaps, in committing him, your worship,” said the clerk, 
whose philology was choice without being very accurate; “ but cer¬ 
tainly in remanding him.” 

“ Why, I did not exactly mean to say committing,” rejoined the 
subservient mapstrate; “ remanding was the word I meant to use; 
but where can we remand him tof If we remand him to the county 
jail, Justice Holdhim will take the matter out of our hands, and wo 
shall lose all credit with the good Earl for arresting the murderer of 
his son.” 


“ Would it not be as well,” said the clerk, “to take him up at once 
to the castle? It is not improbable that the noble Earl might like to 
examine him himself; and you can keep him confined there till you 
have obtidned further evidence to justify his committal.” 

“ A very good thought, a very good thought!” cried -Sir Thomas 
Waller, rubbing his hands. “ Ho shall be placed in my carriage with 
it constable on each side, and we will follow in yours, Sir Matthew, 
With the other consljables on horseback.” 

Langford had listened in silence to the conversation between the 
magistrates and their clerk, and though he evidently began to perceive 
that the affair would be more serious and disagreeable than he had 
anticipated, he could not refrain from smiling at the arrangement of 
the stately procession that was to carry him to Danemore Castle. 
He resolved, however, to make one effort to prevent the execution of 
a purpose which would, of course, on many accounts, be disagreeable 
to liim; and he therefore inte/posed, as the clerk was about to leave 
the room, wing, “You are rather too hasty, gentlemen, in your 
conclusions, and 1 think you had better be warned, before you com¬ 
mit an act which you may bo mode to repent of-” 

"I5o you mean to threaten us, sir?” exclaimed Sir Thomas Waller. 
“ Take those words down, clerk 1 Take those words down!” 

“I mean to threaten you with nothing,” replied Langford, “but 
the legal ptinishment to which bad or ignorant magistrates may be 
subjected for the use, or rather misuse, of their authority. You will 
remark—and I beg that the clerk may take these words down— 
that one half of the matter urged against me rests upon the re¬ 
ported words of a madman, who has not been brought forward even 
fomselt” 

“You would not have us take the deposition of an innocent, a bom 
natural r demanded Sir Matthew Scope. 

“His evidence is either worth something or worth nothing,” 
replied Langford. “Yot^rest mainly upon his testimony reported 
by others, which is, of course, worth nothing; and yet you will not 
Ue his testimony from his own mouth, when I jnform you, that if it 
were so taken, he would prove that, tliongh Laid Harold chose to 
quarrel with me, which I do not deny, that I positively refhsed to 
draw my sword upon him, even when he drew Ms upon me.” 

“Plat mi|(ht 1^” said the clerk, “ to take more sure vengeande I» 
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.lIpriTatc way. Their worships have on the contrary to remark, that 
jwn hare not in any way attempted tj account for the space of time 
were absent fVom the Manor House last night. Neither have 
gfcu stated where you were, or what was your occupation; and, w)th> 
oftt meaning to say anything uncivil, sir, let me say, that there have 
iecn a great many nights, while you remained at the inn, which might 
fcquire accounting for also. Their worships have not judged harshly 
If you, nor even given attention to suspicious circumstances, till they 
Bund that the whole of your conduct was suspicious." This was 
tooken while standing beside the chair of Sir Matthew Scrope; and, 
Bter whispering a few words in his ear, the clerk left the room. 

! Langford remained, with his eyes gloomily bent upon the table, 
isithout speaking to either of Ids companions, busy with varied 
Ihoughts and feelings, which began to come upon him, thick and 
itaany—to weigh him down, and to oppress him. During the early 
jpnrt of the disagreeable business in which he had been engaged, he 
Ipad thought solely of his own innocence, and of the absurdity, as it 
^cmed to him, of the charge against him; butdis the matter went 
other considerations forced themselves upon his attention. ‘ He 
♦as conscious he could give no account of where he had been on the 
^coding night, when the murder was committed; and yet he felt 
hat he was called upon strongly to do so, not for the purpose of 
teeing himself from suspicion, but with a viesr to bring the real 
Btirdcrer to justice. Yet how could he reveal any part of what he 
tnew, without bringing down destruction on the head of Franklin 
Jray, who had no share in the deed; who, at the very time it was 
iom’raitted, was engaged in serving him, even at the risk of life; to 
shorn he was bound by so many tics of gratitude, and whose fpood 
iualitics, though they did certainly not serve to counterbolanoe bla 
irimes, yet rendered him a very different object in the eyes of Loi^ 
brd from such men os Wiley and Hardcastlef At ut events, £a 
felt that it was not for him to bring a man to the scaffold who had 
uived his life on more than one occasion, and who had shown himself 
dways willing to peril his own in order to procure a comparatively 
trifling benefit to him. 

Mingled with all these feelings, was deep and bitter sorrow tor 
flarold; and thus many conflicting emotions, all more or less palntob 
logethcr with the most painfhl of all, the knowledge that he could not 
do his duty with that stiaigbtforwi^ candour and decision which tOf 
iall other situations of life he had been accustomed to show, kept Uni 
in stem and somewhat gloomy silence. 

The m^istrates, in the meanwhile, conversed apart in a low vtrfocw 
Sir Thomas Waller delighted with the plan they were about 
sue, and anticipating great credit with Lord Danemore for tfiit arrest 
of his son’s murderer; while Sir Matthew Scrope, who feemed to stand 
in considerable awe of the old nobleman, declar^, that be netdr hi^ 
liked to come across the Earl, who was, so fierce, and iery, tml 
imperions. In about a quarter of an hour the clerk return^ glgf 
^announced that all was ready, and Ldngford, surrounded by « cqint 
plete mob of constables, was placed in & rumbling carriage 
Thomas Waller, and J;ome away towards Danemore Castle. 

[ The two magistrates followed in the carriage of Sir Mattiiew, OIdA 
’the 'train of constables, monnted on all sorts of beastik eenif 
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swelling the procession; while good Gregory Myrtle stood at his door 
declaring, that he never saw sifth a piece of folly in his life; and the 
poor chambermaid, dissolved in tears, wiped her eyes and vowed it was 
impossible so handsome a young man could murder any body. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Atteb a slow progress of between two or three hours, along roads, 
which in those days frequently tossed the heavy carriage wheels high 
in air over some large unbroken stone, and stiU more frequently suf¬ 
fered them to reiwse in deep beds of sand or mud, till the efforts of 
four strong Flanders horses had dragged them forth—the veliicle which 
contained Henry Langford gained the brow of Danemore Hill, and 
came within sight of the building, which in that part of the country 
was known under the name of the Castle. 

This view was obtained from the side of the park which lay in front, 
and which was separated from the road merely by a low park paling 
crowned with open palisading at the top. A part of the p.ark itself 
lay between the mansion and the road, which were at the distance of 
about three quarters of a miie from each other, the ground sloping 
with a thousand fanciful undulations, and covered with short turf of a 
rich bright green in |dl the dells and hollows, though becoming slightly 
brown upon the tops of the knolls, where the fierce summer sun, like 
the withering glare of the great world, had already taken off the 
freshness of the vegetation. 

Scattered hero and there were groups of old hawthorns, contorted 
Into many a strange and rugged form; while on cither hand appeared 
clumps of fine old trees, the dicstnut, the beech, and the oak. Thu 
latter were seen gradually deepening and clustering together to the 
right and left of the house tdl tliey joined a thick wood, through 
which every here and tlicre stood forth, dark and defined amidst the 
tender green of the other plants, the sombre masses of the pine and 
frr j like some of those stem memories of sorrow, of sin, or of priva¬ 
tion, which ace to be found in almost every human heart, and which 
BtUl make themselves known in gloomy distinctness, amidst the fresh¬ 
est scenes and brightest occupations of life. 

In the midst, backed by that tiiick wood, stood the house, or Castle, 
as it was called, and the name was not ill deserved. It was an irregu¬ 
lar pile of building, erected in diffi 2 rcnt ages by its different lords, and 
showing the taste of the various individuals who had possessed it, as 
well as of the various ages in which it had been constructed. On the 
left was an old unomamented tower, in the simplest style of the old 
Hoiman architecture. It was like one of the phun towers of some of 
tile Kentish chundies, with square cut windows, or rather loop-holes, 
under a semidicular arch, which denoted the original form. It was 
crowned by a plain parapqt with a high conical ro^. 

Then came a long range of buildings in a much later style of arclii- 
tectore, wifih oriel windows, and a good deal of rich stone carving 
and ornamental work; then two massive towers, imjectir^ considera¬ 
bly before the rest of the facade, and joinod to it by two corridors, 
tiwugh each of which was pierced a gateway, finder a pointed arch; 
and than again, as the building sunk into we wood, uj^ the right, 
mn man towers and masses of heavy masomy, united in general by 
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tong lines of building of a lighter and more graccAil character. On 
tlie older parts the ivy had been suffered to grow, though not very 
luxuriantly. The space in front, toj, was kept clear of trees; and 
even ns the carriage passed along, at the distance of nearly a mll% 
the wide esplanade on which the Castle stood, with a part of the 
barbican, which had been suffered to remain, was distinct^ risible. 

The constables who sat with Langford in the carriage of Sir Thomaa 
Waller, gazed up, with feelings of awe and reverence, towards an edi¬ 
fice, which the people of the country but seldom approached. The eyes 
of Langford, too, were fixed upon it, but with sensations which they 
little understood. All that they remarked was, that he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the Castle steadfastly during the whole time that it was 
visible as they passed along in front; that ho looked at it calmly, 
though gravely; and that, when he had done, he raised his head as if 
waking from a reverie, and then suddenly turned and gazed from tho 
other window, where a wide and beautiful view was seen, spread out 
below, reaching to the old Manor House, and tho wooded banks and 
bills beyond. * 

The carriage then rolled on, and, winding round under the park, 
entered by il castellated lodge, and drove slowly up to the mansion, the 
vehicles passing under the arches of tho two largo towers, which pro¬ 
jected from tho centre of tho building. A loud-tongned bell gave 
•notice of their coming, and three or four servants, fat, pampered, and 
saucy, made their appearance to answer Its noisy summons. 

Sir Thomas Waller was the first to speak, and, with an air of im¬ 
portance, he demanded immediately to see the Earl. One servant 
looked at another, and he, who seemed to be tho chief porter, replied 
shortly that that was impossible, for the Earl had gone out. 

“ Gone out!’’ cried Sir Thomas, in surprise. “ How? whore?” 

•‘He is gone out on horseback,” replied the man, “that is how, 
sir; and as to where, I fiincy he is gone to the moor,where roy young 
lord was killed.” 

“ But we must, at least we ought, to see my lord the Earl,” said 
Sir Matthew Scropc, “ for we have brought up a prisoner for him to 
examine." 

“I can’t say anything about that,” replied the man, with a sort of 
sullen incivility; "my lord is out, but 1 will go and ask Mistreu 
Bertha, if you like.” 

“ I do not know what Mistress Bertha can do in tho matter,” said Sir 
Thomas Waller. 

“ Oh! she can do anything she likes,” replied the man with a neer, 
to which he did not dare to give full expression. 

“Well, ask her—ask her, then,” said Sir Matthew; “yon know who 
I am; yon know I was with the Earl three orfonr boors this numilng. 
You know I am a justice of the peace, and one of the.quorum." 

Sir Matthew did not seem by teis announcement to raise his dignity 
greatly in the eyes of the servant, who walked away, with slow and 
measured steps, to make the proposed application. He returned is 
about five minutes, saying, that Mistress Bertha’s reply was, that, as 
it might be a long time brfore the Earl retnmed, the magistrates bod 
better leave the priso*er locked up there, and come back in the evenii^ 
abopt tlic hour oi IiU lordship's siipi>cr. 

Sir Matthew Scrope and rer Thomas Waller looked at each other. 
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There were some points in this'suggestion which they did not mucdi 
like; hut then, again, the ma^cal words, “His lordship’s supper,” 
which were coupled in their imagination with fine and exquisite wines 
from foreign lauds, fat haunches, rich sauces, and many another deli¬ 
cacy and luxury, which rumour declared to be prevalent in Danemoro 
Castle, rapidly removed all objections from their minds; and after a 
few minutes* consultation they determined to obey to the letter. 

The next object of consideration was, how to secure their prisoner, 
imd in what room to place him; but their conference on that point 
★as soon cut short by the porter, who interrupted them by saying, 
“You had better leave all wiat to Mistress Bertha; for, depend upon 
it slie will put him where she likes herself, and most likely has settled 
It already. The best way will be to bring him in, and go to her. Sho 
is in the long gallery.” 

Although the two magistrates did not at all approve of the whole 
business being taken out of their hands by a woman, tlicy neverthe¬ 
less yielded with some symptoms of displeasure; and Langford, 
being made to descend from the carriage, was escorted by the two 
constables through a long dim entrance pass^c, which, fed into a 
handsome vestibule beyond, lie offered no resistance to their will; 
be made no observation; he asked no question; but with a calm and 
thoughtibl dignity, whidi had its effect even upon the pampered ser¬ 
vants of the casUe, he walked on, looking casually at the different 
objects he passed, as if almost indifferent to the part he was himself 
•cting in the scene. 

!From the vestibule a handsome flight of stone stairs, lighted by a 
tall painted window, led up to a gallery extending on either side fur 
about seventy yards; and up these stairs Langford was led, following 
the two magistrates, who went on with slow steps, preparing to give 
Mistress Bmrtha, the housekeeper, a just notion of their dignity and 
importance. At the top of the stairs they were met by that per¬ 
sonage heteeli^ dressed as we have before described her, except that her 
hroad widte coif was no lonpr surmounted by the tdaek veil with 
which she covered her head when she went abroad. Her thin aquiline 
features might have gained an additional degree of sliarpness; lier 
sallow skin was, if anytliing, more sallow; and the cold severe ex¬ 
pression, which always reigned in her countenance, was now increased 
to a degree of stem bitterness which somewhat bumbled the tone of 
the two ma^trates. 

They approached her, however, with a very tolerable degree of 
pomposity; and Sir Thomas Waller introduced himself and then 
presented Kr Matthew Sen^ announcing to her that they were 
tuagisintes of the county, and two of tlie quorum. As he spoke, 
tile attention of the hous^eeper wandered beyond the two wor¬ 
shipful gontlenten altogether, and was attract^ to the prisoner, 
who flfllowed them. Thqpe was something in his good looks, his 
calm and dignified demeanour, his apparel, or his expression of coun- 
tenanee, which made the thin eyelids of Mistress Bertha's eyes 
expand from the bright dark orbs tiiey covered at the first moment 
tiiCT lighted on him, and slie demanded, “Is that the priaoner?" 

WThomas Waller replied that it was; aifd then recapitulated 
«diat be had been saying in regard to the dignity of bimself and'Sir 
Matthew Sciope. 
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“ Teg, ycg," replied Mistresg Bcrtb% with her glight foreign acoent, 
“ I know who you arc, both of you; ifid now you have nothing to do 
but to leave the prisoner here till the Eari comeg home. You can 
return at his supper liour. 1 do not know that ho will eat with you 
liiiiisclf, but if lie do not, meat shall be [irovided for you." 

“ There can be no reason, madam," said Sir Matthew Sciope, “ why 
the Earl should not sup with us; we have supped with men of as 
high rank, I trow." 

“ When a man has lost his only eon,” said the housekeeper, 
sharply, “ is that no reason why he should not sup with two lat 
country knights, to whom his sorrow and his presence would only 
bring gloom and stiffness? Better sup hy yourselves, and eat, and 
drink, and make merry, ns you are accustomed to do." 

" Gadzooks said Sir Tliomas Waller, in a low voice to his com¬ 
panion, “I think the old lady is right; but madam,” he added in a 
louder tone, " we must be made sure of the safety of our prisoner." 

"Jxiave tliat to me, leave that to me,” replied the housekeeper, 
shortly. “ li'ollow me, Williams and Banbury, to guard the prisoner; 
and you, Jolin Porter, come on too. Come with me, young gentle¬ 
man,” she added, speaking to Langford in a more benign tone. “ Yon 
do not look as if you would commit a murder; but, God knows, 
’looks are deceitful things. Come with me.” • 

" But, madam, wc have no authority," interrupted Sir Matthew 
Soroi>e. 

“ Authority!" exclaimed the housekeeper, fiercely raising up her 
tail tliin person to its utmost heiglit, “who talks of authority in this 
house ? You may well say you have no authority, for you lost it all 
the moment you crossed that threshold. No one has authority here 
but the Earl; and, when he is absent, myself—now that that poor 
boy is gone," she added, while a bright drop rose into her eyes, 
sparkled upon the black lashes that fringed them, and then fell upon 
the sallow skin beneath. “1 trust in God you did not kill tuin, 
young gentleman; for if you did, you committed a mreat crime.” 

“Indeed I did not, madam,” replied l.aogfbrd; “1 should sooner 
have thought of killing myself.” 

“ I believe you, 1 believe you,” replied the housekeeper; " but yet 
I must have you as safely guarded as if you had. If you want to see 
where I put him,” she continued, spcaldng to the magistrates in a 
somewhat gentler tone than she bad hitlierto used, “ you may come 
with me: there is a room which no one even enters but my lord 
and myself; it is high np in tlie oldest tower; and even if he could 
get tlirough the windows—which he cannot—there is a bll of slity 
feet below, dear down. But come and see It if you wiU, and yon 
shall have some refteshment after.” 

Carrying a large key which she had held in her bond ftom the be- 
ginnii^ of Uie conversation, she led the way to the end of the gallery 
in which they stood. Then, passing through another handsome cor¬ 
ridor, she ascended a staircase in the older port of the building, whidi 
brou^t them to an antc-rooni, opening into a large bed-chamber, with 
windows on each sUe; whilst through the western window, and 
cloae to it, might be seen projecting the heavy moss of the large 
square tower that wc have mentioned in describing Bie bnUdh^. A 
^all low door was exactly opposite to them as they entered, odd to 
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the lock of tills Mistress Bertha applied the key. It turned heavily, 
and with difficulty, as if not often used; and the door moving back, 
gave entrance into a lofty aiM cheerful chamber, lighted by four 
small windows. 

The strength of the door and the height of the windows showed at 
once that escape from that chamber was impossible; and the magis¬ 
trates, holding in remembrance the refreshments which their some¬ 
what ungracious companion had promised them, expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied with the security of their prisoner. Langford 
was accordingly desired to enter the place of his confinement, and 
did so at once, merely turning to address the housekeeper as ho 
passed. “Madam,” he said, “ I am sure you will be good enough to 
give my compliments to Lord Danemore whenever he returns, and to 
inform him, first, that I assert my perfect innbcence of the chargo 
which these two worthy persona have somewhat too hastily brought 
a.gainst me; and, secondly, that I beg ho will take the most prompt 
and immediate means for investigating the whole affair, as it will 
he unpleasant for me to submit to this treatment long; and there 
are plenty of persons in the neighbourhood who will see that justice 
is done me.” 

The housekeeper made no other reply than Iwwing her head; but 
when Langford had jntered, and she land shut and locked the door, 
she turned sharply and contemptuously upon tlie magistrates, saying, 
“ He did not do it 1 he never did it 1 you will make yourselves a laugh¬ 
ing-stock in the country." 

Sir Thomas Waller was about to reply, but she silenced him at 
once by ordering one of the servants who followed her to have the cold 
meats laid out in the i’ttle hall, and find the butler for a stoup of 
Burgundy. A proposal made by Sir Matthew Scrope to leave two of 
the constables behind in the ante-room, she cut short, less pleasantly, 
telling him that she would have no constables in her master’s house 
except such as were intended to be thrown out of tlie window. 

By this time both magistrates began to find out that it was to no 
purpose to contest matters in Danemore Castle with this imperious 
^mc; and they accordingly followed her in silence back to the head 
of the great stairs. There she made them over to the care of one 
of the men servants, who in turn led them to the lesser hall, where a 
collation was set before tliem, which well repaid them for all their 
patient endurance. 

In the meanwhile, Langford had remained in the solitary chamber 
which had been assigned to him. As soon as the door was closed, he 
took Dine or ten turns up and down the room, in a state of much 
oMutlon, then garasd out for a moment firom each of the windows by 
wliidi it was lighted, and then sat down at the table, and placed ids 
lumds for sovetM minutes before his eyes. It is not needful to enter 
into any detailed account of his feelings; his situation was particu¬ 
larly painftU in every respect; and thougli he was not one of those 
who give way to each transient emotion, something might wdl be 
allowed for discomibrt, anxiety, and indignation. When he had tlius 
paused Cor a few minutes, thii^ing over his f^ he lifted his eyes 
and gazed round the chamber whicli served as his place of confine¬ 
ment, seeming to take accurate note of all it contained. 

Tbe room itself was a cheeil’al and a pleasant room, with a vanlted 
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ceiling riclily ornamented; while the thick walls of the tower were 
linoil with oak, very deep in hue, Ad finely carved with Gothic 
tracery. The form of the chambcrlwas perfectly square, and its 
extent might be four-and-twenty feet each way. The furniture, too, 
was good though ancient, and of the same carved oak aa the panell- 
iug. It consisted of a large table, and a smaller one, eight or nine 
large high-backed chairs, and several curious carved cabinets. But 
the objects which most attracted tiie attention of Langford were two 
small panels, distinct from the rest of the wainscotting, and orna¬ 
mented in such a way as to show that they were not all intended to 
be concealed, with a small pointed ogee canopy above each, similar 
to that which surmounted the door by which he had entered, but 
only smaller in size. In ejich of these panels was a key-hole sur- 
rimndod by an intricate steel guard; and it was evident that each 
coveruil tlic entrance of one of those mipboards in the wall, in which 
onr remote ancestors took so much deliglit. 

Besides the door by which lie had entered, there was a smaller one 
on tlio opposite side of the room, leading, as Langford conceived, to 
a staircase in one of the large buttresses; and as he had been a pri¬ 
soner before, and had found it useful to know all the outlets of his 
temporary alxide, his first action, after gazing round the room, was 
fo approacli that second door and try whether, it was or was not 
baked. It was firmly closed, however; and he took his way back 
towards his seat, pausing by the way to examine the two small dosets, 
and murmuring to himscitj as he did so, “This is very strange I" 

As he spoke, he drew forth from bis breast the key which had been 
given him on the preceding night by Franklin Gray, and put it in 
the lock, but did not turn it, though it fitted exactly. He withdrew 
it again almost instantly, and replaced it in his bosom, then folded 
Ills arms upon Ids chest, and took one or two turns up mid down 
tile room, pausing at every second step, and gazing thoughtfully 
ujion the floor. 

By tlic time he had been half-an-hour in this state of confinement, 
he heard a key placed in the lock of the door by which ho had en¬ 
tered. In another moment it opened, and the tali', stately figure of 
Mistress Bertha appeared. In one hand she carried several books, 
auil in the other some writing paper, with a small inkliom suspended 
on her finger. She shut the door after her, but did not attempt to 
lock it; and then laying down the books and implements for writing 
on the table, she turned round and gazed fixedly in Langford’s face. 

“Have we ever met before ?'' she said at length, “ Yonr face is 
familiar to me. It comes back like something seen in a dream. 
Have we ever met before ?” 

“If we have," replied Langford, “it must have been many years 
ago, when the face of the child was very different fiftnn the face of 
ttic man.” 

She still gazed at him, and after a considerable pause said, “I liave 
brought you some books that you mayread, and wherewithal to write 
if you like it. In return for tliis write me down your name." 

Langford smiled, and, taking up tlie pen, wrote down his name in 
a bold free liand. The woman gazed at him as he did so, then carried 
her bye rapidly to the writing. A briglit and intelligent smile shone 
fur a moment upon her thin pale lip; and she said, “Ifnotigbl eooughl 
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that is quite enough. Ton hft|e been taught to believe that I have 
wronged you more than I reallf have; and although I have given you 
much good counsel and much true information, you have doubted and 
have not fully trusted me. I tell you now, and I tell you truly, that 
I have not wronged you, at least as far as my knowled^ of right and 
wrong goes, and therefore I am still willing to do all that I can to 
serve you. The history of the past I may tell you at some future 
time, and I will show you that I wronged others less than they 
thought I did. But there is one whom I will not name, who has 
wtUDged you and yours deeply; and I know his nature—know hu¬ 
man nature too well not to be sure that implacable hatred and constant 
persecution is the offspring of such acts, rather than sorrow, remorse, 
and atemement. It was on that account that 1 bade you never come 
here. It was on that account that 1 bade you fly his presence. Fate, 
however, has brought you here at a moment when the mortal agony 
at losing the only egeature he really loved may yet tame his fierce 
heart and bend his iron wilL I can do but little for you, for I am 
bound by an oath—an oath which has bound me for many years; but 
&te, wbkh has brought you here, and has wrought an extraordinary 
thing in your behalf, may yet do much. I will leave it to its course. 
But with regard to your own conduct, beware! I warn you to beware. 
Choose well your mdment, and of all things bo not hasty. But hark, 
what is that I hear below ? There are his horses’ feCt, and I must 
leave you. Thank God, those idiot justices are gone." 

“Yet one moment," sdd lAngford, as she tum^ to depart: “ 1 may 
have thought that you wronged me and mine, but I have not doubted 
—1 have not suspected yon, as you suppose. On the contrary, in 
many thlags, as you may have seen, I hare followed your advice—in 
others, that if one whom I was more strictly bound to confide in.” 

" and it was she who taught you to believe—it was she who 
was weak enough to believe herself, that 1 had been guilty of that 
which I would scorn." 

“Kol" exclaimed Langford—“No! You mistake: she never did 
believe yon mtilty. Sire owned, that once, in a moment of anger, she 
Implied so; Imt she did you justice in that respect through tlie whole 
of herU&. She told me more than once, too, that she had herself 
seen you, and assured you, that she did not doubt you, as you ima¬ 
gined—that anger, haviug passed away, jnstice and right judgment 
had returned.” 

“ But rdl her words were cold,"said Bertha, “ and all her letters had 
MxnetUng of restraint In them.” 

" Consider her situation,” said Langford in return; “ and remember 
that die had some cause to blam^ as yourself acknowledged; though, 
in legud to other thing^ she might bare done you injustice." 

“ She M Wtter injustice to herself,” replied the woman, “and drove 
me to attach myself to others, thougli I would fain have attached my¬ 
self to her; and, having done so, would have served her with my heart's 
blood;—but 1 must not linger; I will see you again, ere long—fare¬ 
well I” tad thus saying, she left him, locking the door behind her. 
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Langford Jmd not been left five minutes alone ere the sound of voices 
of persons rapidly approaching caught his car. At first he imagined 
that they proceeded from the side by which he himself had entered; 
hut the moment after he became convinced that they came IVom the 
direction of the other door, which, ns he justly supposed, communica¬ 
ted with a staircase in one of the large buttresses. At first, of course, 
the sounds were indistinct, but, a moment after, akey was placed in the 
lock, and a loud, deep voice was heard exclaiming, “I will stop for 
notliing till I have seen him face to face! Where is this murderer of 
niy son ?” 

The door was thrown violently open before these words were ftiUy 
spoken, and the liarl of Danemoro liiroself stood before tlie prisoner. 

lie was a tall, handsome, powerful man, wide-cbested, broad-shoul¬ 
dered, and still very muscular, without being at all corpulent . Ho 
inij.dit be sisty-tlireo or sixty-four years of age, and his hair was snowy 
white. Ills eyebrows, however, and his eye-lashes, both of which were 
long and full, were as black as night. There was many a long, deep 
furrow on his brow, and a sort of scornful, hut habitud wrinkle be¬ 
tween the nostril of the strong aquiline nose and the comer of his 
mouth. On his right clicek appeared a deep scar, roimd, and of about 
the size of a pistol-ball; and on the chin, was a longer scar, cutting 
nearly from the lip down into the throat and neck. He was dressed 
in a suit of plain black velvet, witli the large riding boots and lieavy 
sword, which were common about fifteen or sixteen years before the 
period of which we now speak, but whicL.were beginning by this time 
to go out of fashion. . 

On entering the room, his teeth were liard set together, his brow 
contracted till the large thick eyebrows almost met, and his whole air 
fierce and aidtated. His quick eyes darted round the room in a mo¬ 
ment, and alighted upon Langford, who turned and faced him at once. 

The moment, however, tliat their looks met, a strange and sudden 
change camcover the whole appearance of Lord Danemore. He paused 
abruptly, and stood still in the middle of the room, gazing in Langford’s 
face, while the frown departed Ibom his brow, and he raised hii ban'! 
towards his head, passing it twice before his eyes, as if ho fancied that 
some delusion bad affected bis sight. His Ups o^ned as if he would 
have spoken, but for a moment or two no sounds issned finrth; and 
tile calm, quiet, steady gaze with which lAngford regarded him seemed 
to trouble and agitate him. 

“ What is your name ? what is your name ?” he exclaimed rapidly, 
when he could speak. “Who brought you here?" ' 

“My name is Henry Langford,’’ replied fhe prisonet'—"an ofiScer, 
in the service of his majesty; and if you seriously ask, my lord—fur 
I suppose, I have the honour of speaking to the Earl of Danemor'e— 
if you seriously ask who brought me liithcr, I have only to reply Wo 
very silly persons calling tbcmsclvet magistrates, who liave entmrt^ned 
or rather manulacturod, amongst tlicm^vmi a cliarge against me for 
whitli there is not tlie slightest foundation." 

“ Henry Langford! Henry Langford I" repeated the EaH, Ciitieff 
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his eyes on the ground, and then raising them again to I/angford’s 
every line and feature of which he seemed to scan with anxious 
care. ‘‘ Pray of what family a^ you ?” 

“ My father," replied Langford, “ was a gentleman,of some property 
in England, of which property, however, I have been unjustly de¬ 
prived and as he spoke, he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon the Earl; 
but that nobleman’s countenance underwent no change, and he pro¬ 
ceeded— “My mother was also a lady of some property-" 

Where were you bom?” demanded the Earl, quickly. 

“Though your questions are rather unceremonious, my lord, for a 
perfect stranger,” Langford replied, “ I will not scruple to answer 
them. I was bora in a small town in this country.” 

“ Not in France ?” demanded the Earl, quickly. “Ido not a.sk 
without a motive—not in France? Are you certain it was not in 
France ?” 

“ Perfectly certain,” replied Langford. “ My mother’s family, how¬ 
ever, were French—^related to the illustrious family of Beaulieu.” 

“So,” said the Earl, “so! How nearly are you related to that 
family ?—are you sure not in France?” 

“Quite certain," replied Langford. “I have live'd much in 
France, which may have given me some slight foreign accent; and 
as to my relationship to the Beaulieus, I can really hardly tell how 
near. I have only heard my mother say that she was nearly related 
to them.” 

“It cannot be! It cannot be!” said the Earl, drooping his head, 
and looking down upon the ground. “ Is your mother living?” 

A cloud came over Langford’s brow: “ she is not,” he said. 

The Earl agmn seemed interested. “ How long has she been dead ?” 
he asked. 

“ About two years,” Langford replied, and thereupon the Earl once 
more shook his head, saying," “ It cannot be. You are very like the 
late Marquis of Beaulieu,” he added—“extremely like; and though 
circumstances have compelled me to discontinue my acquaintance 
with that fiunily, I knew the Marquis once, and loved him well. I 
could have almost fancied that you were Ins son, and for his sake I 
cannot regard you with any other eyes than those of kindness. But 
yet what do I say?” he continued, while his brow again grew dark, 
“lliey tell me you have murdered my son, my only son. How 
strange, if the son of the man who had so nearly killed the father, 
should, flve-and-twenty years after, have slain the son 1” 

“ You formt, my lord, and you mistake altogether,” replied Lang¬ 
ford. “In me first place, I am not the son of the Marquis of Beau¬ 
lieu ; and, In the next place, I assure you most solemnly by all I hold 
dear—I pledge ^ou my honour as a gentleman and a soldier, and my 
oath as a Obirituan and a man—that I have had no more share in this 
unfortunate event than you have.” 

I would willingly ijelieve yon,” answered the Earl, “ most wil¬ 
lingly, for yours is a countenapee from which I have been accustomed 
to expect nothing but truth and honour. Yet why do these men 
accuse you? Why, if there be not proof as strong as truth itKdf 
why do they dare to bring an ocimsatinn against one of your high 
house t Oh, young man! young man! if you have slain him by fraud 
or TiUaay, 1 will take vengeance of you by making you the public 
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spectacle, and giring yon up to the rope and scaffold: chains shall 
hang about you even in your death, and your bones shall whiten in 
the wind. But, if you have slain hin^foot to foot and hand to hand, 
you shall meet a father’s vcngc.anco in another way. Ay! old as I 
am, I will take your heart’s blood, and you shall find that this arm 
has lost nothing of Its skill and but little of its strength. You shall 
learn what a father’s arm can do when heavy witli the sword of the 
avenger!” 

” Once more, my lord," replied Langford, calmly, “ I assure you 
that I am perfectly innocent. I assure you that, neither fairly and 
openly, nor covertly and treacherously, have I hod aught to do witli 
your son’s death. 'Hie sole ground for suspicion against me has 
been what I will not conceal from you, iny lord, that, upon a slight 
quarrel between us, he drew his sword upon me, in the park of Sir 
Walter Herbert." 

“Ay, SirWalter Ilerbcrt!” exchaimed the peer, with a bitter sneer; 
“the pitiful old fool! He and his fair dainty daughter. Mistress 
Alice, they would none of my son, would they not? He shall pay 
for it in prison, and she shall sec him rot before her eyes. Ay, now 
I guess how it all is. She has found a lover in fair Master Henry 
l.angford,*h.as she? and he has murdered a rival who might have 
proved troublesome. 'Hiey shall answer for it, they shall answer for 
It! Ho! below there!” he continued, approaching the door. "Bring 
me up the papers which those two knights left!” 

Langford suD'ered him to proceed with the wild and rapid starts to 
which the vehemence of his passions led him; but when he paused, 
the prisoner took up the conversation, saying, " I was about to tell 
you, my lord, that your sou did seek a quarrel with me; did draw 
his sword upon me; did try to induce me to follow his example, but 
in vain.” 

“ What!” interrupted the peer, “ did y-ou refuse to fight him ? How 
was that? a soldier, and a man of your race?” 

“1 did refuse to fight him, my lord,” replied Langford, “ for particular 
reasons of my own. I have liad many opportunities of sliowiiig tiiat 
fear forms no part of my nature, and I am not at all apprehensive of 
ever being mistaken for a eowanl.” 

He spoke with a calm and easy dignity, slightly throwing back 
his head, while the fine formed nostril expanded with a sense of 
honourable pride. Tlie Earl gazed upon him attentively, the angry 
fire that had been in his eyes gradually subsiding as be did so, and 
he repeated more than once, in a low voice, “So like I So strangely 
like!" 

At that moment, with the rapidity of one accustomed to obey the 
orders of a quick and imperious master, a servant appeared bringing 
in the bundle of papers which contained the evidence ooUected ag^nst 
Langford at Moorhurst. The Earl cast himself into a chair, spread 
tlie papers out uptm tiie table, and ran Itis eye rapidly over them, 
one alier anotlier. Longford had also seated himself, and watched 
the proceedings of the Earl attentively, though neither of them spoke 
for some minutes. 

When the Earl haff done, he looked up in the prisoner's face, and, 
after pausing with a thoughtfril air lor several momenta, he said, 
“ Hiis is a case of susx>icion against you, but nothing mure. I, my* 
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self, tlie person most interested, cannot make more of it; and from 
what I see of you, from your face and from your family, I will add 
that I do not believe you ^iltt.” 

“ My lord, you do me justil:,” replied Langford, “ and it wakes 
me right glad to see you so inclined. Tliere was an old custom 
which was not without its value, for human nature cannot be wholly 
mastered even by the most consummate art; and I am now willing to 
recur to that old custom, to give you further proof th.at you judge 
rightly of me. Let me be taken to the room where your poor son 
lies. I will place my hand upon his heart, and swe.ar to my innocence. 
I do not suppose, my lord, tliat the blood would flow ag.ain, if 1 were 
culpable ; but I do believe, that no man conscious of such a crime a 
murder, could perform that act without betraying by Ids counte¬ 
nance the guilty secret within him. I am ready to perform it before 
any persons that you clmose to appoint.” 

“ Arc you not aware," demanded the Earl, sternly, “ that the body 
has not been found ?” 

“Good God!” exoiaimod Langford, his whole face brightening in a 
moment, “then, perhaps lie is living yet. This is the most e.vtra- 
ordinary talc that over yet was told—a m.an arrested—areused—well 
nigh condemned for the murder of another who is probably alive. 
A thonsand to one he is still alive 1 Oh, my lord be comiortcd, be 
comforted I” . 

“You deceive yourself, young man,” replied the Earl, with a rac« 
lancholy shake of the head, “ you deceive yourself. His death is but 
too clearly proved. His white horse returned last night alone, with 
liis own neck and the saddle stained with blood. The road by Up- 
water Mere was found drenched with gore—with my child’s gore' 
and his cloak was found amongst the beeches hard by, pierced on 
the left side with a pistol shot, which must have been tired close to 
his bosom, for the wadding had burnt tliesilk. It, too, was stiff will, 
blood. There were traces of several horses’ feet about, but ho trace 
of where the body had been carried, though I myself—I, his father— 
have spent several hours in socking the slightest vestige that ndglit 
direct me. Doubtless it is thrown into the mere,” and as he spoke 
he covered his eyes with his hands, and remained for several minutes 
evidently overpowered with deep emotion, against which he struggled 
strongly but In vain. 

Lan^ord, too, was moved, and after having waited in silence fo* 
several minutes, in the hope that the agitation which his companion 
inlTeredi would pass away, he ventured to address some words of 
comfort to Lord Danemorc; sajnng “ I am deeply grieved, my lord, 
that you liave such cause for apprehension, but still I cannot lielp 
holing all these causes for buieving the worst may prove fulla- 
cious, and th^t your son may yet be restored to you." 

“No, no, sir, ho 1* replied tlm Earl, “ I will not deceive myself, nor 
do I wish to be deceived. Such evidence is too dear. I am not a child 
or a woman, that 1 cannot bear any lot assignc>d to me. I can Iwk 
my fate in the fiicc, however 'dark and frowning its brow may be, 
aim say to it, * Thou lias but power to a certain degree, over my mind 
thou canst not triumph, and even wliilst thou v;Yingest my heart and 
leavcst my «dd age delate, I can defy tliee still!’” 

Langford bent down his eyes upon the ground, and did not reply . 
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H# FCTcral minuteE. He did not approve tho spirit in vtltich thow 
S^s were spoken, but yet it was nut his task to rebuke ot to admo* 
pAi, and when he did reply, be again aought to Instil hope. 

Your lordship says," he observed » len^h, “that the evidence 
|l too clear. It is certainly clear enough to justify great and serious 
lj[j)rebensions, but not to take away hope, or to impede exertion, I 
picniber having heard of an instance which occurred in far 4ktant 
[mates, where the causes for supposing a person dead were piuch 
nrc conclusive than in the present instance. A sailor had left the 
ip to which he belonged, and wandered on shore in a place infested 
ith pirates. He did not return. Boats were sent after him, and in 
Kicing the course of one of the rivers up which he was supped to 
lave taken his way, his clothes were found bloody, torn, and cut 
rii!> the blows of a sword: a leathern purse, which he was known to 
lave carried full of money, was found further on, devoid of its con- 
ents; anil further still, a mangled and mutilated body, in which 
dinost all his comrades declared they recognised his corpse; and yet, 
hree years after that, he rejoined the ship to wjiich he belonged, 
laving made his escape from the party of robbers by whom he had 
xicn taken. . 'Hio boily which had been found was that of another 
nan, though the clothes and the purse undoubtedly were his own.” 

While he spoke, the Earl turned deadly pale, gazed upon him for 
1 tiiomcut or two with a straining eye, then suddenly started up, and 
ritliout a word of reply quitted the room. * 

Langford at first seemed surprised, but smiled slightly as ho«aw him 
o: then calmly sat down at the tabic, took up the papers which tho 
•iarl had left behind him, read over the evidence against himself^ and 
Wrote in the margin a number of observations, wherever any strained 
br unjnst conclusion seemed to have been drawn by the magistrates. 

’ te had been occupied in this manner about an hour, when the Earl 
gain made his appearance. His manner,was very dlSbrent from what 
.lad been on the previous occasion. There was a want of that fierce 
licrgy which had before characterised it; there was a doubtfolnes^ 
a licsitation, and a vagueness, quite opposed to the keen, sharp deci> 
sioii of his former demeanour. He treated Langford more as an ac¬ 
quaintance, more even as a friend, than as a prisoner. Two or three 
times he spoke of the chances of his son being still alive, and referred 
vaguely to the story which Langford had told him, but then dart«d oflT 
suddenly to something else. 

\t length, however, he took up the papers on which tho other had 
commented, and, without noticing the o^rvations that he had writ¬ 
ten, said it was unjust, upon a case where there was nothing made 
out against him but suspicion, that he should be detidned as a dote 
prisoner. “ If, therefore,’^ he said, “ you will give me your word not to 
attempt to make your escape, the doors shall bo thrown (men to yon; 
this chamber and the next shall be your abode for the Ume, though 
tlicy should have put you somewhere else, for jhis room is ajmropriated 
to me. Here,” he cmitumed. In a thoughtftil and abstracted tone, 
" when I wUIi to think over all the crowded acts of a long, eventftil, 
and constantly changing life, I come and sit, where no sound inter¬ 
rupts me but the twitting of the swallow, as it skims patt mjr 
windows. Here I <gui jwoplc the air with the tilings, and bcti^m am 
decds*of the past, without the mupty crowd the insignlficast liTiog 
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breaking in upon my BoUtudc, and sweeping away the thinner hot 
more thrilling creations called up by memory. I know not how it 
is, young gentleman, that tliAe is scarcely any one but you whom I 
could have borne patiently to*see in this chamber; but your counte¬ 
nance seems connected with those days to which this room is dedicated 
There is a resemblance, a strong and touching resemblance, to several 
persons long dead; and that likeness calls up again to my mind many 
a vision of my youthful days—days, between which and the dark 
present, lies a gulf of fiery passions, sorrows, and regrets. I know not 
wherefore they put you here, or who dared to do it, but it is strangu 
that, being here, you seem to my eyes the only fit tenant of this 
chamber except myself. Here I sit and read the letters of dead 
friends—here I sit and ponder over the afifections and the hatreds, the 
hojscs, the fears, the wrath, the enjoyment, the sorrow, the remorse of 
the past; here often do I sit and gaze upon the pictures of those I 
loved in former times—of the dead, and the changed, and the alienated; 
of persons who, when those pictures were painted, never thought that 
there could com# a change upon them, or upon me, either in the 
bodily or the mental frame; never dreamed of the mattock, and the 
grave, and the coffin, and the slow curling worm that has long since 
revelled in their hearts; no, nor of fierce and fiery contention, envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, hatred, the death of bright affection, and the burial of 
every warm and once living hope. Here am I still wont to gaze upon 
their pictures, and I know not how it is, but it seems to me as if your 
face were amongst them.” 

“I fear me, my lord,” said Langford, "that those endowed with 
strong feelings and strong passions are most frequently like children 
with a box of jewels, squandering precious things w-ithout knowing 
their value, and gaining in exchange but gauds and baubles, the paint 
and tinsel of which is soon brushed oft', leaving us nothing but regret. 
There is no time of life, horvuver, I believe, at whicli we may not re¬ 
cover some of the jewels which we have cast away, if we but seek for 
them rightly; and I know no means likely to be more successful than 
that which you take in tracing back your steps through the past.” 

“It is a painful contemplation,” said Lord Banemore, "and I fear, 
that in the dim twilight of age, let me trace back my steps as closely 
as I will, I am not likely to find agoui many of the jewels that I scat¬ 
tered from me in tliefull daylight of youth.” 

" Perhaps, my lord,” replied Langford, “ you might, if you were to 
take a light. However,” he added, seeing a look of-impatience coming 
upon the Earl, “ I am much oblig^ to you for your ofiTer of a partial 
kind of freedom. I never loved to have a door locked between me imd 
the rest of the world; and I willingly promise you to make no attempt 
to escape daring die whole of tliis day, for of course my promise must 
have a limit.. In the course of that day, you will most likely be able 
to procure fuller information in regard to this sad aifair; and I do 
tmst and hope that it may be such as may relieve your bosom from 
the apprehensions which now opiircss you.” 

"I must exact your promi^ for two days,” said the Earl; “ for I 
have sent to tell those two foolish men who brought you here, tliat 
1 cannot deal with them to-day, and have biddnn them, in consequence 
of what you have said, though with but little hope, to cause search of 
•very kind to be made through tho country round. There are ouO 
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ir two questions, also, which I would fain ask you, but I will not do 
It now ; yet I know not why I should not; hut no, not now ! lluvs X 
Sour i>romi6c?” 

I ‘‘You Iiave,” re]iliou T-ansford. 

c And the Karl, aftor paUsini; and hesi-itins a moment or two lonper, 
iinitted him by the oliiel'entrance, leavinK the doors open bcliind tiim. 
r Xl> 're is but one tliinj; I ask of you," added tlie Earl, as lie turned 
to lit part; " should you leave these two rooms, lock the door of the one 
M which you now are till you return, for I do not suffer the feet of 
Sdinary servants to profane it.’’ 

When Laiijrfonl was alone, he paused fora moment or two to tliink 
Wer hi#%ituation; and then, with a natural desire to use the fniedoin 
hat had been given him, opened the door of the chamber in which ho 
lad been placed, and proceeded through the bedroom beyond, to 
he head ol' the staircase, itememhering the Earl's request to lock 
be door, he turned back to do so, and when he again approached tlie 
lairs, the voice of some one singing twlow rose to his ear. 'Idie tono 
n which the singer poured forth his ditty was low.^ut after listening 
iir a moment, Ijangford recognised the voice of tlie poor half-witted 
nan, John Gfaves, and a sudden hope of finding means of clearing 
Iniself by the aid of that very person struck him. He descended the 
tairs slowly, and at the bottom of the first flight found the wanderer 
ittiug on the lower step, with his head hanging down in an attitude 

dejection ; laying his linnd upon his shoulder, Langford caused him 
to start up suddenly and turn round. 

“Ah, Master Harry!” cried the man, in one of his saner moods, "1» 
tliatyon? It is you I came to sec. I heard they liad taken you up, 
and locked you up lierc, and I came to see if 1 could lielp you, for you 
have always been kind and generous to me; and then, if 1 could not 
lielp you, I could sing you a song, and that would do you good, you 
know; I always said you ought to liavo your riglits, you know ; hut 
1 must not say so liere, or tliey will scold me, as they did before.” 

“ ftome up liitlier with me, Jolm,” said Langford; " I believe tliat 
you can help me, if you will. I5ut how came you licre ? Do they suffer 
you knowingly to wander about the liouse in this manner?” 

“Not as far as this,” replied the man, laugliing; “not as far as tiiia. 
Tliey would soon drive me down if tliey saw me above the grand 
stairs. But about the passages below tlicy never mind me. (Inly J 
sometimes creep up, and find my way alKiut all the rooms, and If 1 
licar a step, liide behind a window-curtain. It is no later tlian last 
night that I and another—but I must not speak of that. Never you 
mind. Master Harry, yon will have your rights srill.” 

“Perhaps so, John,” answered Lmigford, “though Ido not think 
you well know what my rights are. However, now follow me up 
Lore.” Tims saying, he led tlio way to the aportmept* which had 
been assi^ed to liim, followed quickly by the madman, whoso step 
was as noiseless and stealthy as if he had been going to murder tlio 
sleeping. When ho saw Langford approach the door of the inner 
room, he cast an anxious and furtive glance towards the top of tiio 
stairs,and^tened, and as soon as tlic lock was tamed and the entrance 
free, he fkn in and cloecii it after liim, looking straight towards one 
of thp small cupboards in the wall, saying, “Tlierc! therol Be quicl^ 
lor f«^ some one should come 1” 
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Langford gazed on him with some surprise, and then replied, “Ten 
know more of these matters than I thought you did. However, you 
mistake. I want you racrelyfto bear a letter and a message for me.” 

“But the papers! the papers!” exclaimed the other. “ Are you not 
going to take the papers ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Langford. “ Certainly not by stealth, John ” 

“ Then it is you that are mad,” replied his companion ; " and they 
have mistaken me for you. I will go and make affidavit of it.” 

“ I should not hold myself jusfifled in taking them stealthily,” 
replied Langford. “ I’erlmps ere I quit this house I may claim them 
boldly; and some time or another I must make you toll me how you 
know so much of matters I thought secret; but time is wanting now, 
and we may he interrupted. 1 have some reason to think that, if 
you will, you can find out for mo a person called Franklin Gray.” 

“ Can I And liim out ?” said the madman. " Ay, that I can; in 
two hours I can bo with him.” 

“ Will you bear a message from me to him ?” demanded Langford, 
“ without forgcttSig a word of it, and without telling a word to any 
one else ?” 

" That I will joyfully,” replied the other; " I never forget—? wish 
I could—it is that turns me mad—I remember too well; and I will 
tell nothing though they should put me to tlie torture. I always toll 
truth if I tell anything; but I can hold my tongue.” 

“ Well then,” said Langford, “ tell Franklin Gray for me, that 1 
am kept a prisoner here on a charge of shooting poor Ixird Ilarold. 
If he ^ shot, I entertain hut few doubts in regard to who it was that 
did it: and I ask Franklin Gray, in honour and in memory of our 
old companionsbip, to give me the means of clearing and delivering 
myself." 

“ Franklin Gray shot him not," replied the madman; " that I know 
ftiU well. Franklin and I art; friends; don't you know that. Waster 
Harry f For a fox, he is the best of foxes! But IT! do as you tell 
me, however." 

" I know he did not shoot him,” answered Langford: “ I am as 
sure of that as you arc. Nevertheless, carry him my message. But' 
hold," he said, seeing the man turning abruptly to depart, “ I will 
write a few lines to good Sir Walter Herbert, which I shall be glad 
if you will give into his hands, or into the hands of his daughter.” 

The half-witted man signified hie willingness to do anything that 
Langford told him; and sitting down at the table, that gentleman 
wrote a few linea to Sir Walter Herbert, briefly explaining to him 
his sitoation, and begging him, in case of his being detained beyond 
the close of the subsequent day, to take measures to ensure that 
Jnstloe was done him. This epistle he had no means of sealing, and 
merely folding it up in the form of a letter, he put it into tiie bands 
t/l his hair-laridiied messenger, and sufTcred him to depart. 


CHAITEB XHL 

Tint man who. as we have said, received in that part of the country 
the name of SUly John, stole quietly down “the stairs, and finding 
nobody to impede his proceedings, had no sooner entered the corridor 
below Uian be was seized with a determination of descending the 
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f^cat etaiicue, thinking, as lie expressed it in hi* commune with 
liiniself, that it would ninko him feel like a lord for once in his Ufe. 

W e all see and know that every step which we take in our onward 
path tlirough existence, whether directed by reason or prompted by 
e.iprice, whether apparently of the most trifling nature or sct'iiiiiigly 
o( the utmost consequeiiee, not only attcets ourselves and the course 
of our own fate, but more or less influences the state, the fortunes, 
and the future of others, even to the most remote bounds of that 
vast space in which cause and cflcct are constantly weaving the wide¬ 
spread web of events. So pliilosophcrs teach us; and such was cer¬ 
tainly the ca,sc in tlic present instance; for tlie wliim which led Silly 
John down the grand staircase of Jhuicmore Castle, was by no means 
without its cfllct upon Henry Langford; and miglit, under many cir¬ 
cumstances, liavc produced consequences of very great importance. 
The whole house was silent, for the servants of il classes and deno¬ 
minations were busy at their afternoon meal; and the half-witted 
man, after looking round to see tliat no ono was near, put on an air of 
mock dignity, stuck the cock’s feather more smarfly in his hat, tiircw 
out one leg and then the other with a wide stride, and saying to liim- 
; self in a low'tone, “ Now I’m a lord 1” began to descend the staircase. 
J\t tliat nionu nt his eye fell upon a sword, with its belt and sword- 
fkiuit, lianging up in the corridor, and in order to make his figure 
l«omplctc, he turned h.ack and decorated his person therewith. 

When he had got to the bottom of the stairs, however, he looked 
at the sword with a sonicwliat wistful eye, as if he would fiuu have 
retained it to ornament ins irtsoii ; hut then muttering to himself, 
“No, no, I must not steal! Iteiueinber the eighth commandment, 
John Graves!” he unslung the sword, and hioked it all over. When 
he had done, he burst into a laugh, exclaiming, “ It is Miistcr Harry’s 
sword; the very sword with which he slit that fox’s neck when they 
attacked Mistress Alice. They have taken it away from liiin, but 
I'll take it back again; and so saying lie ran hastily up to the door 
of the chamber in wliieh he load left Langford, and ^ter tapping 
loutUy witli liis knuckles, laid the weapon down upon the tlireshuld, 
and tripjK'd rapidly away. 

While Langford opened the door, and with some surprise took up 
his own sword, of which lie had teen deprived by tlie magistrates 
when he had teen brouglit to the Castle, Hilly John mode tlie test of 
his way down the stairs, out of the front gates, across tlie esplanade, 
and into the park. The feat that he had performed seemed to haw 
given him a sort of impetus which he could not resist; and he ran on 
across the park as fast as his lameness would let him, scrambled over 
the park paling, and never stopped till he bad arrived at that point 
of tlie road where it branched into two divisions. There, however, 
he paused, and entered into one of those oonsultatitm* with himself 
which were not nnfrequent with him, and which funned a peculiar 
feature in his madness. 

He suddenly remembered that he had two commissions to per¬ 
form, and that he had no directions as to whidi was to be first cxc- 
ented. On all such occasions of difiiculty. Silly John argued with 
himself on both sides mf the question witli the nicety of a speifiai 
plcaikr, weighing every motive on eitlicr part, starting diflk^ties 
and solving tliem, seeing difl'erenues and shades of difference when) 
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none existed; and, in fact, acting the part of Hudibras and Balpho 
both in one. 

On the present occasion 'he stood discussing the question of 
whether ho should first deliver the letter to Sir AValter Herbert, or 
the message to Franklin Gray, for nearly an hour; and was seen by 
many persons who passed, laying down to himself tlio reasons, > 
and con, with the forefinger of his right hand tapping the forefinger 
of his left, at every new argument on either side. As he found it 
utterly impassible to settle the matter by dint of reasoning, he fell 
at length upon an expedient which decided it as rationally as any 
other means he could have brought to bear upon it. Fixing himself 
firmly upon the heel of his uninjured foot, he extended the other leg 
and arm, and whirled himself round as if on a pivot, determining 
to follow that road to which his face was turned when he stopped. 

It happened that the direction in which he at length found liis face 
was towards the Manor House; and he accordingly bent his steiis 
thither with all speed. The quantity of time which he had lost in 
his consultation vftth himself, however, and that occupied in going, 
rendered it very late in the day before he arrived; so that, altliough 
the servant to whom ho delivered the note asked him' in a kindly 
tone to come in and take some beer, he looked wistfully at the sky, 
from which the sun had just gone down; and shaking Ids head, walked 
away, turning his steps towards the moor. The distance, as we have 
before shown, was considerable; and as ho went, the long twilight of 
a summer’s eveniug grew dimmer and more dim, faded away entirely, 
and night succeeded. Still, however, the poor fellow toiled on uji tiie 
hill, followed the road that led across the moor, and passed the very 
spot where Langford had seen the pistol fired on the preceding night. 

As be went by the beeches, ho thought he heard a rustling sound 
beneath them; and though accustomed to go at all hours through the 
wildest and least frequented paths, cither fatigue and want of food, 
or some other cause, had unnerved him, and the sound made him 
start. Ho ran on upon the road as fast as ho could, and then turned 
to look beliind him. There was no moon—the night was sultry and 
dark, and it was difficult to distinguish any object distinctly ; hut he , 
saw, or believed he saw, two men come out from the beeches as if to 
follow him, and he again ran on with all speed, t.aking his way 
across the moor. After he had gone aliout half a mile, he cast him¬ 
self fiat down amongst some fern and lieatli, and lay there for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour; after which ho arose again, and 
hurried on towards the dwelling of Franklin Gray. Twice he thought 
he heard steps behind him; and his heart rejoiced when he saw tiic 
gate in the wall that surrounded tlic court. Tli% gate was locked, 
however; the whole house looked dark and untenonted; not a win¬ 
dow in the tpwer, or in the large building by the side, showed tlic 
•lightest ray of light; and os he stood and shook the gate, he dis¬ 
tinctly heard quick steps coming on the very path he had pursueil. 

A degree of terror which he hod seldom before felt now took pos- 
■ession of him; and he ran round the wall as fast as he could, seek¬ 
ing for some entrance at the b.tek. The first gate that he met with 
lesisteil like the other; but a -sicond, fifty or«sixty yards further on, 
opened at once, and bo burried on towards the part of the building 
Mfixe him. He sUU seemed to hear tlie steps behind him; anil with 
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frar that amounted almost to ngonj’, he felt along tho wall for a bell 
Mr some other means of making himself heard. As he did so, his 
liaiul came against a door, which gave way beneath his touch, and 
'he liad almost fallen headlong down some stops. He caught, bow- 
<^ver, by the lintel in time, and glad of any entrance, went down 
slowly, feeling his way with his foot and hands till he reached a level 
pavement. The air was cooler than it had been above; and a small 
Square aperture at a considerable distance before him, wliile it 
gave admission to the wind, also showed the sort of faint dim light 
which yet lingered in the sky. Towards it he took his way, after 
having listened for a moment with a beating heart, to ascertain 
whether he was pursued, and made himsejf sure that he was not. 

Tor a few itaces, nothing interrupted Ids progress; but tho next 
iioment, he stumbled over some object on tho ground; and as ho 
ttemiucd to raise himself, his hand came in contact with sometliing 
that felt like,' elotli. He instantly drew it back, but, after pausing n 
piomcnl and hesitating, lie stretched it out slowly again, and it 
|ighte<l uixm the cold clammy features of a dead man’s face. Starting 
back, he agaiji fell over tlie object wliioh had tlirown him down before, 
pn I which he now found to be a coilin. 

Altiiongh all tlicse circumstances were in themselves horrible, they 
lervod in some degree to relievo tho mind of poor John Graves, who 
n'uw remembered tiie ruins of tho ohl church, wIiMi stood near, and 
naturally concluded that he liail got into the vaults. The conftision 
of his brain prevented liim from rememlx'ring tliat the place bad been 
long unused fur its original and legitimate purposes, and he was not 
one of tliose who feel any horror at tho mere presence of the dead. 
(In the contrary, tlic sight of tho clay after ttie spirit had departed, 
seemed to offer to his madness a curious matter of speculation, and 
he was fond of visiting tlic cliambei of deatli amongst ail the cottages 
in the neighbourhood. 

After lie iiad a little recovered himself, then, ho muttered, “It's a 
corpse! I wonder if it's a man or a woman;’’ and he put out his 
hand again towards tlic face, and ran it over the jaw and Ups, to feel 
for the beard. 

“It must be a gentleman, to be put in the vault,” he continued; 
“his hand will tell tliat! Poor men’s hands aro hard; and the rich 
keep tlicir palms soft. I wonder if it is gold mokes men’s palms 
soft ? Yes, it is a gentleman,” he continued, as ho sUd bis baud 
down the anu to the cold palm of the dead man. 

Hut at tliat moment a light began to stream through the door by 
wliich ho liad entered, and his terror was once more renewed. “ If 
tbi-y catch mo here,” he muttered, “they will think I am come to 
steal the cofSu plates;” and as the increasing Ught showed him somo 
of tlie objects around, he perceived a broken part of the wall which 
sep:irated that vault from the next, and which lay in ruin amidst tho 
ri'ii’.ains of former generations, with many a'cofBn, stripped of all its 
idle finery by the hand of time, piled, up against it, together with 
dust and rultbish, and the entmWing vestiges of mort^ily. 

Behind the screen thus formed tho half-witted man crept, and lay 
trembling with a vagu#dread of ho did not well know what; while 
tlie Ught, which by this time had approached close to tlie door, 
remained stationaty for • momeut; a^ two or three voices were 
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hoard speaking in a low tone. The next moment three men descended 
into the vault, one of whom bore a flambeau in his hand; but for the 
first two or three minutes after they entered, Silly John could only 
hear without seeing, as his terror prevented him from making tlie 
slightest movement. 

“Yon may as well wipe the blood from off his face before you put 
him into the box,” said one, as he and his companions seemed to stand 
by the corpse and gaze upon it with curious and speculating eyes. 

"That was a deadly shot,” said the other. “Poor devil 1 he never 
spoke a word after.” 

“He well deserved it,”said a third voice, "that’s my opinion; and 
when that’s the case, the deadlier the shot the better. But let us 
make haste, Master Hardie; though I do not see why he should be 
buried with that smart belt on. Come, let us toss up for it. Here is 
a crown-piece. You toss, Hardie.” 

While this conversation had been going on, the poor half-witted 
man had remained ensconced behind the coffins and broken wall, 
trembling in every limb. This tremor assuredly proceeded from 
fear, and not from cold, for the air, which had been sultry all day, 
had now grown oppressively hot; and the heavy clouds, which had 
been rolling up during the evening, like a vast curtain between earth 
and the ftec breath of he.aven, had by this time covered the whole 
sky; while a few hfl-ge drops of rain, pattering amongst the ruins of 
the church and the broken stones and long grass without, formed no 
unmusical prelude to the storm that was about soon to descend. 

Scarcely had Doveton spoken (for he it was who took the lead 
upon the present occasion) when a faint blue gleam suddenly lighted 
up the inside of the vault, proccoiTmg from the small square window, 
and flashing round upon all the grim and sombre features of the place, 
coffins, and sculls, and bone^ and broken and disjointed stones, and 
high piles of mouldy earth, consisting chiefly of the dust of the dead. 
It came like the clear and searching glance of eternal truth, making 
dark secrets bright, and bringing forth from their obscurity all the 
dim hidden things of earth. That gleam flashed upon the counte¬ 
nances of the three robbers, as they stood around the corpse, unmoved, 
unshaken by the solemn aspect of death, by the awful picture of their 
own mortality. The sudden glance of the lightning, however, made 
them each start involuntarily. He who held the crown-piece in his 
hand let it drop. No thunder followed the first flash, but another 
far more bright and vivid succeeded, playing round the buckles and 
clasps of the very sw'ord-belt that one of them was in the act of 
removing from the corpse. A crash, which could not have been 
louder had the fragments of a mountain been poured upon their 
beads, came Instantly after, shaking the whole building as if it would 
have cast down the last stone of the ruin. 

“By-cried one the robbers, uttering a horrid imprecation, 

"wh.at a peal!” 

“.\y, and what a flash“’f.iid another, '"but come, take off the 
belt, tbr fear he gets up off the trestles and stops us!” 

“ .\y. if we lot him,” said Dovctoii; “ but may I never speak again. 
If I did not tlilnk 1 saw his lips move! Tlicrel there!” lie continued, 
as anotlier flash of lightning shone again upon the features «f the 
dead BOB, rerming aU the liglits which the flambeau had cast upon 
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It, and making the whole featurca, without any real change, aatumo 
an expression entirely diUerunt. “There! there! I told you sol 
Took, he is grinning at us!” 

•■Tooli, nonsense!” cried another; “the man’s dead! lie’ll never 
grin again. Yet, by uiy life, there is tlic blood running!” And so 
for he spoke truth; for the jerk which had been given to the laxly in 
order to detach the sword-belt, had caused a stream of dark gore to 
well slowly down and drop upon the ground. 

“Ixjt the belt be! let the belt be!’’ cried Hardcastle. “Hold the 
t(ireh to his face and sec if he docs move! No, no; ho is still enough! 
Jlut, after all, one does nut like dragging him out in sucli a night as 
this, to bury him ufHin the cold moor. It would not matter if ho 
■were alive; but let us stay here till the storm is over, and you, 
Harvey, run and get us some drink. It’s neither a nice night, nor a 
nice place, nor a nice business; so we may os well have something 
to cheer us.” 

“1 have no objection to the flagon,” said Doveton, as Harvey left 
them to obtain the peculiar sort of liquid cheerfulness to which men 
engaged in not the most legitimate callings generally have recourse; 
"I have no‘objection to the flagon; but you know we must have 
done the job before morning, Haidie, and the grave is not dug yet.” 

“ Oh, we’ll s<x)n dig the grave,” replied Hardcastle; " the ground 
is soft upon the moor, and it need not be very deep. Do you tliiiik, 
Doveton, that when Iblks are dead they can sec us? I have often 
thought that very likely they can sec and hear just as well as over, 
but cun t move or speak.” 

“ 1 hoi)c not I 1 hojx; not!” cried hie companion; and at that moment 
came another flash of lightning, gleaming round and round the vault, 
followed by the tremendous roar of tlio thunder, and tlK rushing and 
the pattering of the big rain. 

The whole scene was so awful; the corpse, the robbers, the vault, 
tlie thunder-storm, their speculations upon the dead, the mixture of 
superstition and impious daring which they display^, the revel that 
they were preparing to hold by the side of a murdered body, and the 
images of the flagon and the grave, formed altogether a whole so 
terrible and so extraordinary, that the poor man who lay concealed, 
and witnessed the strange and dreadful proceeding, could endure it 
no longer; but starting up in a fit of desperation, ho darted forward, 
overthrowing the pile of coffins before him, and rushing with the 
countenance of a risen corpse towards the stone steps which lc<I into 
the vault. Surprised and terrified, the two robbers started back, tlie 
flumbeau fell and nearly extinguished itself upon the OTound; the 
body of the dead man was overthrown at their feet; and rushing on 
w ithout pause, John Graves liad gained the stairs and elTectcd hit 
e.xit, before thQ^ knew who or what it was that had so taddeuly 
broken in upon their conference. 

Itunning as if a whole legion of fiends had been behind him, hceiling 
not the deluge of rain that was now falling from the sky, but stag- 
iwring and putting his hand to his eyes wlien tlie bright gleam of the 
lightning Allied across his iiatli, the lialf-wittcd man hurried back 
again with all speed towards the moor, nor ceased for a moment tlio 
rapidateps-which carried liim forward, till he had reached the beeche* 
by Upwoter-mere. There sitting down and clas^ng bis hand s over 
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his knees, he remained with his whole thoughts cast into a state of 
greater confusion than cVer, watching the liquid fire'ns it glanced 
over the water, and talking to himself whenever the thunder would 
let him hear his own voice. 

It seemed, however, as if the same ghastly objects were destined to 
pursue him through that night; for the storm had scarcely in a slight 
degree abated, and a faint grey streak just made its appearance 
through the clouds, marking where the dim moon lay veiled behind 
them, when he heard coming steps; and, as his only resource, he 
clambered into one of tlio beech-trees, and sat w'atching wliat took 
place below. The only objects that he could distingui.sh were the 
forms of three men carrying a burthen between them. They laid it 
down under the trees; and for the space of about half an hour there 
was the busy sound of the pickaxe and the spade, the shovelfuls of 
earth cast forth, and the slow delving noise when the heavy foot 
pressed the edge into the ground. At the end of that time the bur¬ 
den was lifted up, deposited in the pit, and the earth piled in again. 
It was done with haste, for the grey dawn was beginning to appear; 
and John Graves could clearly distinguish the forms of Doveton, 
Hardcastlc, and Harvey, as, each taking up a p.art of the tools they 
had employed, they hurried away to escape the clear eye of d.ay. 

When they were gone, the half-witted man came down from the 
tree, and stood gaziug upon the spot where the fresh grey e.arth of tlie 
moor, mingling with the thin green ftrass under the beech-trees, 
showed the jdaec wiicre they had concealed the body. 

"And liest ttiou there, Harold?” he said, speaking aloud, though 
there was nobody to hear, as was very much his custom; “ and liest 
thou tlierc, poor boy? with nothing around tliee but the cold damp 
earth, and tlio. grey raovuing of a storm shining upon thy last bed ? 
And did they nurse thee so tenderly for tliis? Did tliy fatlicr spend 
wealth, and care, and thought—did ho wrong others, and endanger 
his ciianco of Heaven, and squander hope and fear, and passion and 
cunning, all for this? that thou shuuldcst lie liere, without his know¬ 
ing whore thou restest—that thou shouldcst lie here, like the daisy 
which his proud horse's feet cut off as ho galloped along, without his 
knowing that it was broken? Alack and a-well-a-day 1 Alack and 
a-well-a-dayl Poor boy, though tliou hadst something of thy fatlier’s 
lire, and something of thy mother’s weakness, thou wert good and 
generous, and tender and compassionate. I know not how it is, 
Harold, but I am more sorry for thee tlian for people tliat I have 
loved better, and I cannot bear to think that thou shouldest lie here, 
on this gloomy moor. Nor shalt thou, if I should dig thee out with 
my own hands I But then they'll say I killed thee,” he added, after 
a moment's thought, " as they have said already of one who would os 
soon have killed himself. So 111 go and tell thy father, my poor boy; 
but no, I forgo’t, I must first go back to that man, for I prontistd, and 
1 always keep my promise. It could not be (iray that killed thee. 
Ko, no, I do not think that; he's not fond of blood. Ho sp.-ired niy 
life, so why should he take tliiiic? I do not h:ilf like to go to him; 
yet I must, because I promised." 

J’oor Silly John lingcivil for some time b<#dc the grave after he 
bod fiuished tliis soliloquy, and then turnetl ins steps bock again witii 
■ome degree of coufldeuce gaiued fiota the open daylight, towat9s the 
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*Tiode of Franklin Gray. lie still hesitated, however, and apitrclicu- 
sions of some kind nuiijc liim wander at a distance* from the houso for 
Several liours before he could make up his mind to approach it. ]I« 
even went to a small alehouse, and strengtiieucd his resolution with 
beer, and bread and choose; but what, perhaps, aflbrded him more 
courage than anything, was the act of paying for his morning’s meal 
with part of the money which l^ranklin Gray himself had given him. 

As wc have before- seen, the conclusions at which the poor man ar¬ 
rived were very often just, and his madness consisted rather in a kind 
of w andering, an occasional want of the power of seizing and iiolding 
anything finnly, than in folly. In the present instance, then, lie in¬ 
terred from tlie sight of the money given liim by Franklin Gray, tliat 
a person wlio h.ad treated liim so kindly would not ill-use him or sutli'r 
him to be ill-used; and, accordingly, lio gained courage from tliceou- 
trmplation, and set out for tlie tower. Altliough he had been twice 
there before, since Franklin Gray liiiil been the tenant thereof, yet,on 
liotli tliuso occasions Ids visits had liceii after dark; but, as he mi- 
pruielied at present the scenes of all the liorrorl of tlio preceiling 
iiiglit, lie could scarcely believe his eyes, so dillcrcnt was the whole 
w hen displaj’cd in the broad simsliuic from tli.at wliicli it appeared 
under the shadow. In this instance, liowever, tlie fueo that it wore 
in tlie open day was the deceptive one,and is but too common tlirongli 
the world, and in life, and in the luiinan heart. .The tower, and tlie 
large building by its side, and the court within its walls, were con¬ 
verted into a farm-liouse, with its barns and its yard full of straw, 
and ploughshares, and farming implements, wliile carts stood around 
bearing the name of " Franklin Gray, Farmer,” thougli tlie name of 
the place whieh followed was that of a distant part of the country, 
where probably he had exercised the same kind of fanning which he 
now carried on. There were two or tlirce stout men in farming iiabi- 
limcnts about the yard too, wliose faces were not unfaniiliur to the 
eye of John Graves, and an honest watcii-dog stood cliained near tlie 
stable-door, as if the good farmer was in fear of nightly depredators. 
A tlaxen-lieaded ploughboy wliistlcd gaily in the court; and at the 
moment tliat Silly John approaclied, a very lovely creature, habited in 
plain white garments, and carrying a beautiful child of little more 
than a year old in her arms, was crossing on tiptoe the dirty yard, 
wet and muddy with the storm of tlie preceding niglit. 

“A dainty farmer’s dame, indeed!” said the half-witteel man to 
himself; "but I’ll speak to her rather than to any of the foxes, 
IVoinen are always kindest.” 

His singular appearance had already attracted tlie attention of tlie 
person who was the subject of his contemplation, and she seemed at 
once to comprehend his character, and tiio nature of the alHiclion 
under which ho lalioured. 

“ He is one of tlie liappy,” slie said, speaking low, and to herself. 
“ Wh.it would you. i>oor man?” slie added, tritli her sweet-toned voice 
and foreign accent. “ Do you seek mpii<*y or fowl?" 

'I’he lialf-witteMl man did not reply directly to her question, but, 
Caiiglit by lier appearance and by her accent. Ids mini seemed to 
wander far away to other things, and he .answered, " Ay, pretty lady, 
tlirr^ have been oti.crs sucli .as you. Many a one quits her own land 
and marries a stranger, and is toon tauglit to leiignt, M women 
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always will repent,%henjhcy have trusted those they knew not, and 
forsotten their own fricrKn^ and cast their country behind tliem.” 

She whom he addressed answered first by a smile, and then said, 
“Not always! My husband will never make me repent: he never 
has made mo repent, though long ago I did all you said, trusted a 
stranger, forgot my own friends, and cast my country behind me. 
But what would you, poor m:in? Can I help you?’’ 

“ Only tell Franklin Gray," replied the other, " that Henry Lang¬ 
ford has been taken up on the charge of killing Lord Harold, and 
that they keep him a prisoner in Danemore Castle; so that now’s the 
time to help him. I want nothing more, lady, but God’s blessing upon 
your beautiful face;” and so saying, he hurried away and left her, 
while a slight degree of colour came up into the cheek of Mona Gray, 
ns much at the earnestness of the look which he gave her, as at tlic 
allusion to her beauty. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tub world we live in is full of beautiful sights and sweet sounds; it 
is a treasure-house of loveliness and of melody. Whether the eyo 
ranges over the face of nature at large, and marks all the varied, the 
m:igniflcent, the sweet, the bright, the gentle, in wood, and roounfiin, 
and valley, and stream; or rests, wondering and admiring, on tlio 
bright delicate fabric of a flower, the rich hues of the butterfly, or the 
lustrous plumage of the birds, beauty and brightness are everywhere. 
The air we breathe, too, is full of sweet sounds; whether in the sing¬ 
ing of the birds, thg murmuring music of the stream, or the hum of 
all the insect world upon the wing, everything is replete with har¬ 
mony. But of all the lovely sights, and of all the touching sounds 
whereof nature is Ml, there is nothing so beautiful, there is nothing 
80 sweet, as the sight and the words of natural aficction. 

Alice Herbert—for to her we must now turn—sat by the bed.side of 
her father on the morning of that day, the eventful passing of which 
wo have already commemorated in the chapter just concluded, as far 
as it affects the greater part of the characters connected with this 
tale. Joy and brightness were upon her countenance; and in the 
small and bcautiflil hand that rested on her lap she held open the 
packet of papers which had been left her by Langford. She gazed in 
the countenance of her father with a look of eager and gratified affec¬ 
tion, which gave to her features a look of additional loveliness, and 
add^ the crowning beauty to the whole. Her voice, too, sweet and 
melodious as it always was, seemed, at least to her father’s ears, to 
have a more musical tone than ever, as she told him, with a heart 
thrilling with joy and satisfaction at having such news to tell, that 
she held in hcr.hand the means of freeing him &om the painful situa¬ 
tion into which he had been plunged by the events of the night 
before; and that those me&ns had been fiimished to her by him whom 
the so deeply loved. 

The feelings of Sir Walter himself were also very sweet; they were 
iweet to receive such assistance from a daughter’s band; they were 
aweet fbom perceiving the happiness which w givo that assistance 
afforded her; they were sweet from tlie very act of appreciating all 
iKi sensati on s; from the power of uadentanding estimating the - 
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ifleas and feelings of her whom he loved on earth. They were 
fweet. but not wholly sweet. There was “aensation mingled with 
■fhcin, as there must almost always bo with every enjoyment and dc- 
:|ight of our mortal being, which tempered, if it did not s.addcn— 
which took some little part off the brightness of the joy. It may bo, 
that such slight deteriorations, that such partial alloys thrown into 
“the gold of happiness, do, like the real alloys which render the pre- 
dous metals more fitted for the hand of the workman, render our 
measures more adapted to our state of being. At all events, the slight 
Slinde of something less than hajipinCBS which mingled with Sir Wal¬ 
ter Ilcrlicrt’s fceling.s, was not sufficient to do more than give them a 
deeper interest. It was the thrill of a fine mind on receiving a benefit. 
I’ride had nothing to do with it; and, yet, when Alice Herbert showed 
liim the various notes and bills of evchonge which she held in her 
liand, a slight flush appeared upon his cheek, a momentary feeling of 
cmharrassment came over him. He would not, however, have let 
Alice pena'ive for the world that he felt the least epbarrassment; ho 
struggled against it, and conquered it in a moment. 

“This is indeed generous and noble of Langfonl,” he said. "Tliis 
is like what I always supposed Him ; this is wliat I could desire and 
iiope in him wlio is to jiosscss n)y Alice. Ihit I must rise, Alice, my 
beloved. 1 must rise and see him; and tliank him myself. I long to 
fell him Iiow I appreciate ids good and noble cliaractcr, and to show 
him that I do so by socking bis advice, assistance, and counsel in a 
situation to which some carelessness and some want of wisdom, per¬ 
haps, have brought my affairs; thougli I feel assured anti am confident 
Alice, as you tell me he himself said last night, that matters are hy 
no means so bad as that lawyer would unkindly have us believe. Go 
down, my love, and have the breakfast itrciiarcd; 1 will join you 
speedily." 

Alice did as he bade her, leaving the papers with him; but although 
her heart was very happy, she could have much wished that Langford 
himself had not been absent. She knew that a thousand causes, of 
the simplest and most natural kind, might have taken him out at that 
early hour of the morning; but yet there was a feeling of apprehen¬ 
siveness in her bosom that she did not attempt to account for, but 
which in reality proceeded from the events of the preceding evening; 
^itation which had taken from her heart that feeling of security in 
its own happiness which seldom if ever returns when once scared 
away. Tlic first great misfortune is the breaking of a spell, the dis¬ 
solving of that bright and Ix-antiful illusion in which our youth is 
enshrined, the confidence of liappincss; and there Is no magic power 
in after-life su^ient to give us back the charm. It may mme in 
another world, but there it shall be a reality, and not a dream. 

Alice Herbert, then, felt apprehensive she knew not of what; but 
in the silence of the old servants, and the solemn gloom that seemed 
to hang over them as they laid out the morning meal, there was 
something which incrcascsl her uneasiness. She askcii licrself, why 
Wilson walked so slowly, why Hallidsy no longer bustled about aa 
■Muai, forgetting for a moment his reverence for the ears of Ills mas¬ 
ter, in directing and striding the other servants if they went wrong: 
and though she ultimately concludctl that they hml ^1 heard soma 
Kport at the difflcolUes into which her lather bad feUen, and that 
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such a report had rendered their affectionate hearts sad, yet the con¬ 
clusion did not altogether satisfy her; and she longed botii for Lang¬ 
ford’s return, and for her father’s appearance at the breakfast-table. 

Sir Walter did at length appear, but his first question was for Lang¬ 
ford, to wliich the servant Halliday answered as he had been direetej. 
The good knight seemed perfectly satisfied, and, sitting down to table, 
commenced his breakfast, talking to his daughter with au air that 
showed that the slight embarrassment under which he at first 
laboured was gone; that the despondency which had been produced 
by the imperfect insight into his affairs, given by the events of tlio 
preceding night, was passing away, and that hope and oxpeetatiou 
were beginning to brighten up and smile upon him once more. 

Ere breakfiist was over, however, the servant Halliday entered the 
room, and approaching the end of the table where his master sat, in¬ 
formed him that Gregory Myrtle, the landlord of the Talbot, desired 
instantly to speak with him. 

" What does he want, Halliday?” demanded the knight; " will not 
the good man’s bdtiness wait?” 

"■I believe not, your worsidp,” replied Halliday; "he says it is a 
matter of much importance.” 

“ Well then, send him in,” said Sir Waiter; “ lie is a good man and 
a merry one, and I will discuss the matter with him wliile I finish my 
breakfast.” 

Halliday looked at Alice, hut he did not venture to say anything, 
and retiring from the room, ho soon after re-appeared, ushering in the 
portly form of Gregory Myrtle. 

’I'he worthy host of the Talbot, however, for once in Ids life, had 
lost that radiant jocundity of exiwession wliich ins counteiiaiico 
usually bore; and tlie first question of Sir Walter was, “ WJiy, how 
now, Master Gregory Myrtle, what is the matter with thee, mine 
host? 'riiou lookest as soletnn and as much surprised as if thou 
hadst seen a ghost on thy way hither. I hope nothing lias gone wrong 
with thee, good Gregory?” 

“I have seen a siglit your worsliip,” replied the landlord, laying 
his hand upon the white apron which covered his stomach, “ I have ■ 
seen a sight which 1 never thought to see, and which has made me 
ns sad as anything can make Gregory Myrtle. I have seen Master 
Harry Langford taken away from mine house by two magistrates on 
charge of murder 1” 

Sir Walter gazed on him for a single instant with astonishment, 
but then immediately turned towards his daughter, forgetting all Ids 
own feelings in hers. Alice, ns pale as dcatli, lead sunk back in her 
chair, and was covering her eyes with her hands, while she seemed to 
g.asp for breath under the agitation of the moment. Sir Walter 
starte.l up, and approached her tenderly, while Halliday ran from 
the other side of the room with water. She put it away witli tier 
hand, liuwcver, 8.ayiiig. “ 1 shall lie liettcr in a moment 1 it was hut 
the sliock! Go on. Master .Myrtle!” 

rfir Walter gazed tenderly on his eldld, hut the colour soon came 
back into Alice’s cheek, and she begged her father not to attend to 
her, but to go on with the sail bnsiness which'liad liccn so suddenly 
brought before him. Sir Walter again sat down to the taUlo, awl aa 
his mind turned from his daughter to tlie charge against one whom 
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loTOfl and whom he cfteemed, surprij* and in(lie:natlon aiipor- 
#<lcd all other fccliii;:?. and the blood motinlod up into his cheek, 
while he demanded, “ Of whose murder, pray, have they had the folly 
'■lo aeeuse him ?” 

“ Folly, indeed, your worship,” replied GreRory Myrtle; “ hut they 
icense him of having murdered IjorJ Harold last night upon the moor.” 

^'he blood ng,iin rushed rapidly through every vein hack to Alice 
^rliert's heart, and her fair hand clasped almost convulsively the 
An of the chair in which she sat. Her father’s heart had instantly 
Aected his eye tow.ards her, and, rising from his scat, he went gently 
to her, and took her hy the hand, saying, “ Let me help you to your 
♦wn room, dear child. I must make inquiries intotliis matter j but it 
not a sub.iect for your c.ars, my Alice." 

U “Yes, indeed,” she replied, making an effort for calmness. “Ihavo 
■ow heard the worst, my dear father, and shall he anxious to know all 
Sie rest. If I were away, I should bo still more uneasy than 1 am 
■ere ; pray go on." 

E “'I’lie ciiarge is perfectly absurd!” replied Sir Wlilter, returning to 
liis chair. ‘‘J^o one that knows Fangfud can for a moment suspect 
mim of committing any crime. 1 will investigate the affair to the bot- 
lom, and of cotirsc lake care that he is not subject to the annoyance 
n confiiK'mcnt anv longer, my Alice. But go on, Master Myrtle 1" 

I Alice listened eilgcrly to all the details which Gregory Myrtle now 
I’.ave, for her mind was not at all .at eu.se in regard to the real state of 
the ease. Not that she ever suspectenl I,nngford of having murdered 
the unhappy Ford Harold: of course such an idea never entered licr 
mind; hilt slic romcmliered that Fongford ImdlHien absent the greater 
part of tlie prceeding evening, and even a portion of the niglit. hlio 
knew tliat lie had left her for the purpose of returning to laird Harold, 
ti lio.se feelings, slie douhU'd not, were irritated and excited by wliat lie 

i '.ad .seen take ]il.iee lietwcen Iier and liiS rival; and slie did fear tliat 
l..■nlgforlI, notwitlistamling tlic promise he liad given her, miglit have 
K'cn driven or tianpted to draw lii.s sword under some strong provo- 
•ation. Nile knew that he had great powers of commanding liiinself; 
ind she believed that, even had such an occurrence taken place, he 
vonld have been perfectly capable of conversing with her over her 
father’s affairs, as he had done. At tho same time she rccollcettd 
that, although alisorbcd by the situation of her father, and oceupit-d 
hy her own feeling's and sensations, she h.ad rcmarkc-d that lamgforil 
w,a8 pale, thoughtful, and seemingly agitated by emotions tlifierent 
from-thosc which might be naturally called lortli by the subjects on 
which they spoke. 

On the other lutnd, he had assnred her th.at no encounter had taken 
place between him and Iiord Harold, and she did not tbmk that, even 
to spare her feelings, Fangfonl would say anything thgt w,as not true; 
hut yet she thought that their meeting might have taken place even 
after Langford had left her. She accounted for his previous absence 
by supjiosing that he had gone to seek some friend to act as his 
second upon the occa-sion, and, in short, imagination found many a 
■way of justifying the ^prehensions that love was prompt to forw. 
Under any ordinary OTeumstimees, thongh she might bitterly have 
regrcHrtl 1.1181 one whom she lovtsl hail staincti his haml with tlie 
bl^ of a fellow-cieatarc, yet she would have entertained no appro* 
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hensions for h5» tafety in a mere affair of honour. But Alice had 
known from her infancy the Karl of Danemore, and had formed, 
almost without knowing it herself, an estimate of liis character, wliich 
was but too near tlie reality. Tiiere was in it a remorselessness, a 
vehemence, a detennination, an unscrupulous pursuit of his own pur¬ 
poses, which had been apparent to her, even as a child. She know- 
well, she felt perfectly convinced, that he would halt at no step, that 
he would hesitate at no means, in order to obtain vengeance upon any 
one who had lifted a hand against his son; and she was well aware, 
too, that Lord Danemore united to his unscrupulous determination of 
character, talents and skill which gave him but too often the means 
of accomplishing his purpose, however unjust. 

Such knowledge and such feelings added deep apprehensions for 
Langford’s safety to the pain that she would at miy time have felt at 
the idea of one she loved taking the life of another human being; and 
the whole was mingled with sincere grief to tliink that one who had 
been her playmate in childhood, and had loved her truly in her more 
mature years—oite whom she esteemed and felt for deeply, though 
she could not return his love, had been cut off in the spring of life, be¬ 
fore many blossoming virtues had yet borne fruit. 

She listened eagerly, therefore, and anxiously to the words of the 
good landlord of the Talbot, while he detailed all those facts connected 
with the arrest of langford which we have alreaiy dwelt u^n. Her 
father, indeed, felt and showed much more indignation and surprise 
that the charge should be brought at all, than apprehension lest it 
should prove just; and when, from some part of the conduct of the 
magistrates, as detailed by the worthy landlord, it appeared th.at they 
accused Langford of having slain Lord Harold in an unfair and secret 
manner, Alice shared in the indignant feelings of her father, .and 
raised high her head at the very thought of her noble, her generous 
her gallant lover, being suspected of an unworthy act for a moment. 

By the showing of Gregory Myrtle, it very siteedily appeared to Sir 
Walter and his daughter, that the magistrates luid not dealt quite 
impartially in taking or seeking for evidence; and that they had 
shown a strong inclination to find out that Langford was really guilty. 
From wliat Sir Waiter knew of the character of one, if not of both of 
those worthy gentlemen, he easily conceived it to be possible that they 
should be somewliat desirous of recommending themselves to Lord 
Danemore by an overstrained and excessive zeal in discovering the 
murderer of his son. But when he heard that the body of Lord 
Harold had not even been found, his indignation grew stUl greater, 
and he sent back Gregory Myrtle to the village, with directions to 
collect together every one who could give any information on the sub¬ 
ject, promising to come o-ver to the Tidbot as soon as his horses could 
be saddled, ai^ investigate the matter to ttic bottom. 

“As soon as tliis is done, Alice,” he said, “ I will ride over to the 
castle, notwithstanding the painful event that has occnrredl, discliargc 
tills long-standing debt to my good Lord Danemore, wlu) lias thought 
fit to make so unhandsome a use of it; and then insist upon even 
justice being shown towards our noble friend Langford, who, I doubt 
not, can |wove his innoccoce in five minutc8.’*o 

'Die worthy Knight hastened all his proexsedings; for wh<£ti thagauso 
of n friend was in his lianda, none of that easy and somewhat ap»- 
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ihetic indifference displayed itself witli which ho was hut too apt to 
i^'ani his own affairs. His riding boots were drawn on with speed, 
^nd lie twice asked for liis horses before the grooms e.ould have had 
;firne to saddle tlicm: nor had he for ninny years Ixiforc tx'cn known 
to ride so fast as he did in going from the gates of his own nark to the 
idoor of the Talbot. Almost the whole population of the little town 
was gatlicred about the inn, enjoying the satisfaction of a legitimate 
subject of marrcl and gossip: and the glad and reverential smiles, the 
bows of unfeigned respect, and the liomely but affectionate greeting 
with which they rercived the good knight as he rode up, showed 
pleasingly liow much beloved the virtues and good qualities of all its 
members bad rendered the family of the Manor. 

Sir Walter, however, w.as detained at MiKirlinrst miieh longer than 
he expected, for everybody was anxious to give testimony belbre him, 
and many more crowded forward than could afl'orrl any satisfactory 
information, or throw the most trifling liglit upon the case; and yet, 
as each and all of them had something to say in favour of Langford, 
Sir Walter could not find it in his heart to refuse to listen to any. 
clerk of the parish w,as called upon to take down their depositions; 
and certainly, if the fact of having established a good character in a 
country town could have assisted any man in a similar predicament, 
it might have done so with Jjangford in the present instance. 

Sir Walter Herbert, however, did not lose <ight of tlio great 
ohjt'ct, though lie suffered himself to bo deluged by much irrelevant 
matter; and he soon found that the only legitimate cause for suppo*' 
iiig Langford at all connected witli the death or disapponrani^ o< 
Ijord Harold was the fact of the half-witted man, Jolin Graves, hav¬ 
ing nm down, during the preceding evening, and besougiit several 
persons to come up and prevent lavngford and the young nobleman 
from killing each other. As lie was known to ailbere invariably to 
the trutli, two or three of the town’s-prtiple had gone up wiUi him 
into the park in order to keep tlio peace, but on finding all quiet, and 
nplxxly there, liad returned without further search. 

Sir Walter discovered also that the two magistrates who had pre¬ 
ceded him in tlie investigation had not even demanded to see John 
Craves liimsclf, though his testimony, taken second-hand, was that in 
fact on which the whole case rested. This he determined immediately 
to remedy; but the half-witted man was by that time nowhere to bo 
found, and though Sir Walter waited for many hours while persons 
were despatched to seek for him in all directions, the good knight 
was at length obliged to give the matter up for the day, and return 
to the Manor House. 

During his absence, Alice was left for several hours with no com¬ 
panion but her own painful thoughts. She felt, as she might well 
feel, quite sure that Langford was innocent of any base, or oowardly, 
or treacherous action; slie felt sure of his honour, his integrity, his 
uprightness. But tliat certainty, that confidence, thoi#i It gave her 
support, could not deliver her from apprehension. AU her thoughts 
were gloomy. The briglit joy which £*ngford’s acknowledgment Of 
his love cai the preceding evening had afforfod her, had been like one 
of those sweet warm suilimcr-Uke days in the unconfirmed infancy of 
the ye^r^jrliich are succeeded immc^tcly by storms and tempests. 
Her min d had rested for a moment in a viskm at perfect hai^inossi 
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but now, whicheTcr way she turned her waking, eyes, there was 
something painful in the prospect. Although she was very willing 
to believe that her father’s pecuniary affairs were not in near so bad 
a state as Lord Dancmore’s lawyer had made them appear, yet tlieic 
could bo no doubt that they were greatly embarrassed, and that liis 
income and resources were so much smaller than tliose of his ancestors, 
that it would be a duty to curtail his expenses, to diminish his estab¬ 
lishment, and, in an ago when luxury and splendour wore daily in¬ 
creasing, to forego many of the conveniences and comforts which ho 
hod hitherto enjoyed, and all that dignified but unostentatious state 
which liis family had kept up for many generations. 

She knew, too, that to do so would be a bitter pang, well nigh to 
the breaking of the heart that felt it; and although, for her own part, 
there was scarcely a pretty cottage in the neighbourhood in which 
she could not have made her home with cheerfulness and happiness, 
she looked forward with painful apprehension to the time when her 
father might have to quit the Manor House, and discharge the old 
servants who had licrved him so long, and be no more what he had been 
amongst the many who looked up to and reverenced him. 

Such was one dark subject of contemplation; the death of Lord 
Harold was another. She thought of him as she had seen him the 
evening before, full of youth, and health, and energy; she thought of 
liim as she had seen him in other days, full of joy and gaiety, and 
that bright exuberant life which it is difficult to imagine can ever be 
extinguished, when we gaze upon it in all its activity and brightness; 
and yet a single moment had ended it for ever. 

Her mind then turned to the father of him who was gone; and she 
pictured him sitting in his lonely halls, childless, solitary, desolate, 
left without hope and without consolation to pass through the chill 
winter of his age, till he reached the dark and cheerless resting-place 
of the tomb. She pitied liim from her very heart; she could have 
wept for him; but then her thoughts turned to Langford, and she 
asked herself, if it were possible that a man who had just suffered so 
severely as Lord Danemoro himself, could seek to bring misery and 
Borrow upon others ? Abstractedly, she would have thought such a 
thing imjwssible; but when she reflected upon the character of the 
man, she felt but too deeply convinced that his own misery would but 
make him seek to render others as miserable; that his despair would 
be bitter and turbulent, not calm and mild; and that to see the 
hearths of others desolate, the hearts of others broken, would in all 
iax)bability be the consolation he would choose. 

She was pondering sadly upon these gloomy subjects of contempla¬ 
tion, as weU upon that chief and still more absorbing one, the situa¬ 
tion (rf him whom she so dearly loved, when the servant Halliday 
appeared to apnotmee to her tliat Master Eiinsight, Lord Hancmorc’s 
attorney, was at the gate, and would not go away. He had told him, 
tlie servant said, that his worship was out, and that she herself was 
busy, and not to be disturbed; but ho still hangs there. Mistress 
Alice,” continued the man, “and he is no way civil; so much so, in¬ 
deed, that if I did not know his worship is averse to having anybody 
cudgelled, I would drub liim for his pains.” > 

“Do no such thing, Halliday,” replied Alice, “but brjqj; him in 
here; I will speak to him mysclC” 
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In a few m!n'aj;c3 the lawyer entcreil the room, and threw himielf 
*4owa into a chair with very little ceremony. “ So, Miatres* Alice," 
lie said, in a tone, the natural in.aolonce of which was increaacd by 
the unconcealed hatred of Sir Walter’s servants, “ I find your fathrr4 
out; fone out, I suppose to avoid mo, for he knew I was coming about 
this time for his answer and yours, as to what we were speaking of 
last niglit.” 

“ .\Iy father has gone out. Master Kinsiglit," replied Alice, calmly, 
"upon bu.sinoss of importance; but I can give you the answer tliat 
you require, os well as if lie were prescut. Ho is going over to 
IXinemore Castle as soon as iHissihlc, to pay tho money and interest 
wliieh you came to claim, having found the means of doing so, witli- 
out any fnrtlier del.ay.” 

“Ay, indeed, madam!" exclaimed the lawyer, witli evident sur¬ 
prise; “ indeed I I’ray how ?” 

“ Tliat, I should conceive, sir,” replied Alice, in the same tone in 
which she had before spoken," is no business of yours." 

"Your pardon, madam, your pardon," cried tlie lawyer, "it is busi¬ 
ness of mine. Your father must liave borrowed the money, and to 
liave borrowed the money he must have given security, and we hold 
mortgages over his wliolc property to its full value, and therefore—" 

As lie paused and licsitated, Alice replied," I do not yet see, sir, how 
tliat would make it any business of yours. HowCTcr, to satisfy yon, 
the money was lent by my father's friend, Captain Langford, without 
any security wliatcver.” 

" l)o you mean to say that the money was lent,” ho exclaimed, 
rudely, “ actually lent, paid down ? Come, come; 1 shall not go out 
of the house till I hear more of the matter, for I do not want to ho 
trifled with, or to tell my lord tliat the money is ready when it is not." 

"Sir,” said Alice Herbert, raising her head with a look of indig¬ 
nation, “you arc insolent. Tlie money js, as I have told you, now in 
the Iiouse, ready to be paid to your ma.stor—as 1 suppose I must call 
Lord Danemore—whenever my father is at leisure to do so. I ex¬ 
pect him ere long; and if you choose to remain till he returns, you 
may wait in the servants’ lialL At present 1 myself am busy, and 
wish to he alone.” 

The lawyer looked somewhat disconcerted; but he paused thought¬ 
fully fur a moment, biting Ills lip, twirling bis hat, and laying his 
finger on his brow, os if uncertain what to do. At length, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ No, no. I’ll not wait; I’ll go over to the Earl directly, and 
take instructions.” 

So saying, he bade Alice a short and saucy adieu, and quitted her 
presence and the house, nut finding a servant who would even show 
him the attention of holding his horse while he mounted. 


CIIAPTEU XV.' 

Fob several weeks Henry Langford had enjoyed a dcgiw of ha|q»l- 
ness which he had never before known. From the night in which ho 
was wounded in defeni^of Alice Herbert, till the evening preceding 
the day on which wo lost left him, bad been a period Ml of sweet 
hopes URriiew sensations, ending ^Ui the crowning joy of oU, tbs 
B 
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knowledge of loving and being beloved. That period of bright light, 
however, had now been suddenly contrasted with as deep a shadow 
as had ever fallen on any part of his existence, and yet in the course 
of that existence he had known some sorrows and some cares. 
None, however, had touched him so deeply as this; for now he was 
imprisoned, not in consequence of having fallen into the power of a 
foreign enemy, taken in battle, and esteemed even while restrained— 
but accused of a base and cowardly crime, separated from those he 
loved best, placed in a situation from which it might bo difficult 
to extricate hiiAeelf, and feeling more deeply and painfully for the 
unhappy youth of whose murder he was accused than anyone know. 

Sitting in solitude and in silence, the remainder of Henry Lang¬ 
ford’s day, after the half-witted man had left him, passed over in 
gloom and anxious thought. It was not that he yielded to despon¬ 
dency ; it was not that he suffered hope to extinguish her torch, or even 
to shade its light for a moment. Knowing himself innocent of the 
crime with which Jie was charged, knowing that he possessed the love 
of Alice Herbert, and feeling sure that that love would never alter, 
there was always a balm for grief and anxiety. But still, even when 
he thought of Alice Herbert herself, when he remembered the situa¬ 
tion (ff her father, and knew that any false steps might plunge the 
worthy knight into irretrievable ruin, he could not be without anxiety 
on that score eithdr; and, whichever way ho turned his eyes, there 
were clouds upon the horizon that threatened to gather into a storm. 

The treatment which he received from the Earl of Danemore, in¬ 
deed, was in all respects consolatory. Tliat nobleman, it was clear, 
hardly entertained any suspicion of his having had a share in the 
murder of his son. Several times in the course of the evening, ser¬ 
vants were sent to ascertain if ho wanted anything. The ordinary 
meals of the day were reguimly set before him; and when night fell, 
lights were brought, and various kinds of fine wine were left in the 
room, sufficient to satisfy him if by chance he had addicted himself 
to the evil habit of deep drinking, but too common in those days. 

^me short time after the lights had been brought, ho heard a step 
approaching his rofim by the smaller staircase, and the Earl again 
appeared. The expression of his countenance was agitated and 
anxious; but he apologised courteously for intruding, and then addeti, 
“ I thought you might be pleased to learn that the whole of Upwater 
Mere has been drafted with the greatest care, without anytliing 
having been found to confirm my apprehensions in regard to its having 
been made the receptacle of my poor son’s body. It is very foolish, 
under such circumstances, and with such proofs of his death as we 
have, to give way to hope; but yet I cannot help yielding a little to 
your reasoning of this morning.’' 

“ I hoiie and trust, my lord,” replied I-angford, “ that reasoning 
may not prove fallacious. Ear be it from me to wish to instil false 
hopes, but I would certainly, were I you, not give myself up to despair 
till the truth of the calamity is better ascertained.” 

“I know,” replied the Earl, “ that coincidences very often happen, 
giving much unnecessary alarm. Indeed, the. story which you told 
this morning is an extraordinary proof of the tact. I remember having 
beard it before," he added, in a careless tone, " tbougdr I foib«‘ Where 
it was. I^y, where did the incident happen?” 
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Luif^ord nrased for a ain^Ie moment, and then looked np iritli 
•ometliinR of a meaning smile. “It occurred, my lord," ho repli^ 
•in the Gulf of Florida; many years ago. I tliorefore do not know It 
from my own personal knowledge; but I hare heard it ftom one wlio 
was present, and who told me the whole particulars of that and many 
another adventure in those seas." 

It was now Lord Danemore’s turn to muse, and ho did so with a 
(ioudy brow, gnawing his nether lip, as if struggling with some power- 
flil emotions. “ Pray, do you know the name of the captain of the 
ship?" he asked, at length, affecting the same careless tone with which 
he had before spoken. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Langford; "Iknow his name and hie whole 
iiistory from that time to the present hour.” 

Lord Daneraore turned reiy pale, and then mused for sercral 
ninutes in silence. Nor was it unworthy of remark that he did not 
Icmand the name of the captain of the vessel, tiiyugh the moment 
)cfore he had seemed so much interested in the sulnoct. lie remained 
floomy and silent, however, as we have said, knitting his brow 
huuglitfiilly, and his drst words were—tliough in so low a tone timt 
Umgford did not hear them—" People may know too ronch.” 

Perceiving his lips move, and seeing that he was evidently mnch 
affected by what had passed, Langford, who had Spoken with some 
degree of emphasis, added, with apparent indifference, " Yes, oh yes ( 
1 know his whole history well. He was an English gentleman of s 
brave, daring, and enteiprising disposition, who, having been driven 
from his own country, and deprived for the time of his own posses¬ 
sions, pursued a wild and fitful course of life; now serving with gal- 
l.tnt distinction in the armies of foreign countries, now becoming a 
rover on the high seas, and acquiring for himself a fearful and re¬ 
doubtable fame, till the restoration of thcldng suddenly recalled him 
to fortunes and honours in his own land.” 

Ix)rd Danemore made no direct reply; but putting his hand to hla 
head, he said, “ It is very hot; I have seldom known a more oppres- 
live night." 

As he spoke, the storm, which had been long coming up, burst 
forth with a bright flash, which blazed with a blue and lastly light 
a'ound the dark wainscotted chamber in whicli they sat, lighting up 
every comice and ornament in the carved oak, and seeming abso¬ 
lutely to play amidst the paTCrs on the tabic. At that very instant 
botli Lord Danemore and Langford raised their eyes each to the 
puntenance of Ml companion, and gazed upon each other with a 8na 
^d questioning glance. 

“ That was a bright flash,” said the Earl, with a lip that curled 
slightly as he spoke; “ I do not know that I ever saw a brighter— 
except in the Gulf of Horida!” 

' He added nothing more, nor waited for any reply, but rose as ta 
spoke, and abruptly quitted the room, lie trod the stairs down to ™ 
,Dwn private apartments with a heavy hut irregular step, and ^uaed 
at the bottom for several moments ere he opened the door which gave 
entrance to bis own dressjfig-fooai. thinking, with a gloomy brow and 
eyes bent aftadfast, slgfatl^ eptm ib« ground. At length, ho en- 
/Icred and cast himself into a ciuur, claaping hia strong nony hand* 
tnnty over each other; and oh! what awila cbaoaof mlnglw foel* 
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ingg, aad strong passions, and memories, and regrets, and dreads, and 
expectations, did his bosom at that moment contain. 

All those passions were now called up in his bosom; and the 
struggle between them was the more tremendous, inasmuch as they 
were, in many points, arrayed nearly equally against each otlier. 
Henry Langford had in a few words laid before him the picture of 
his life, and had shown a deep and intimate knowledge of that darker 
part of his history which he had believed to be buried in profound 
oblivion. Tor more than twenty years he had heard no allusion to 
those days of wild and roving adventure, when, driven forth, as le 
fancied, for ever from his native land, stripped of his rank and liis 
possessions, he had given way to the impulses of a rash, daring, ami 
flcrce spirit, had piled upon liis own head many a heavy remorse, and 
scared his own heart with many a deed of evil. He had believed tliat 
ail the companions of those days were either gone or scattered fur 
from the high and lordly path in which he now trod; he had imagined 
that he had remrjved every trace of that bond of fate which united tlie 
proud, cold, wealthy Earl of Danemore, the domineering spirit of the 
country round, to the wild rover of the W'estern seas, whose deeds of 
daring and of blood were still remembered with awe and fear in a laud 
fertile of strong passions and great crimes. 

There were many who remembered him in exile, indeed, but in that 
part of his exile wlicn his daring courage and great powers had been 
employed in noble warfare and in an honourable cause; but he thought 
that the very fact of being so remembered would be an additional 
safeguard against ail suspicion in regard to another period. ITicre 
was, indeed, a lapse of'scveral years in which his history was un¬ 
known to all such companions of his brighter days; and he had more 
than once been asked where he was when some great event liad liap- 
Mned on which the conversation at the moment turned. But Lord 
Houemore was not a man to be interrogated closely by any one; and, 
as we have said, he firmly believed that all those who could have 
answered such questions by pointing to the dark and evil events which 
had been crowded into a few short years of his life, were far removed, 
plunged beneath the rolling waves of the ocean, buried upon the sandy 
beach of distant lands, or with their bones whitening—a public speu- 
taelo—in the sun. 

Now, however, suddenly, after a long and sunshiny lapse of peace¬ 
ful years, the memories of former acts were recall^ when he least 
expected them—^recalled by one who seemed to have a perfect know¬ 
ledge of every fact he could have desired to hide; and the dork train . 
of images conjured up from the past: the regret, tlie remorse, tlie : 
shame, which ire had banished long and carefully, were now linked | 
hand in hand with apprehenaions for the future, with tlie fear of ex¬ 
posure, if not the dre^ of punishment. Bus mind, however, was in 
no unfit state for receiving gloomy impressions, his heart was already 
excited for the entertainment of fierce and angry passions. Througli 
the whole oi that day, from a very early hour in the morning, lie lind 
been tom with grief and anger, now mourning over the loss of his son 
with the deep anguish of wounded* affecti;p, now vowing vengeance 
against that son’s murderer, while liis heart felt scorched and seared 
by the burning thirst for revenge. ■* 

Disappointment, too, deep and bitter disappointment, had bad itt 
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tiiarc—the disappointment of a proud and ambitious heart. On the 
'•on now lost he had fixed all his hopes and all his aspirations, in him 
fcad he trusted to see his life prolonged, tluough him had ho expect^ 
that fiituTC generations woidd carry on his name with increasing 
wrealth and greatness. Now all was over; the son on whom ho had 
Tclied was gone; he was childless, lonely, cut off from hope and 
expectations, to lire in darkness and solitude through the chill 
autumnal twilight of his age, and then to die, learing all the vast 
possessions which he had obtained to a distant kinsman, whom he 
hated and despised. 

Such had been, in some degree, the state of his feelings, so shaken, 
so agitated, when he suddenly found that shame was likely to be 
added to tho other burdens cost upon him, and that ttie vico and 
crimes of otlier years were rising up in judgment agmnst him eren at 
[the latest hour. The drop thus cast in was sufBcient to make tho 
cup overflow. Never through life had ho been accustomed to put 
nny restraint upon the fierce passions of his heart, and now what waa 
there tliat conld act as any check upon thomt what was there to 
prevent him from seeking their gratification? what was there, to 
oppose the desire which instantly sprang up within his heart, of silenc¬ 
ing for ever the voice which might tell the dark secrets of other years? 
f Nevertheless, there was a check, there was something that opposed 
liim in the fiery course he might otherwise have pursued: ay, and 
opposed him strongly, though it was but a fcelfng connected with 
other years, though it was but one of those strange associations 
between the present and the past which often have a firmer hold 
upon us than more immediate interests or affections. There waS 
something in Langford’s face, there was something in his manner and 
whole appearance, there was something in tho very tone of his voice, 
rich, and mnsical, and harmonious, which called up as forcibly to hit 
mind a period of sweet, and early, and Ijappy days, as the tale he had 
told brought over the glass of memory the dork and awful features of 
another epoch. 

At tho sound of that voice, at the glance of that ey^, the forms of 
many bright, and dear, and beloved, many who had been known and 
esteemed in times of innocence and of happiness, rose up as clearly 
before him, as if some magic wand had waved over the dark past, and 
brought out of tho dim masses of things irrccoveraUy gone the images 
of the dead clothed in all the sembiance of life and reality. Tlio 
associations thus raised were ail sweet; and in regard to him who 
called them up, there was a strange feeling of tenderness, of afibetion, 
and of interest, wluch at the very first sight had made liim feel con¬ 
fident that he could never have been the murderer of his son, that 
he who seemed connected with the brightest portion of his early life 
could never he one to render the latter part of his existence ail dark 
and desolate. 

Then again, when Ite remembered that the same man held in his 
possession the great, the terrible secret of his former deeds, all his 
feelings and his thoughts were changed, aud sensations almost ap¬ 
proaching to despair came over him—a stem, dark, enf^T reaolutioa« 
akin to those fierce dsBerminations and sensations which liad filled 
up thf^portiou of bis being to which his thoughts were so sudd e nly 
(lirectM. 
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He 8«t, theu, aad;{Med upon the ground, with his hands clasped 
over each other; oro twice he murmured to himself, "People may 
know too much.” lie pondered upon every word that had been 
spoken, and for nearly half an hour his thoughts wandered, witli a 
vague unoertain rambling, over the various epochs of the past, con¬ 
necting Uiem with the present, and then turning again and again 
towards the past, while anguish and pleasure were still strangely 
mingled in the retrospect. Still, however, when he remembered the 
words of Langford, and felt himself to a certain degree in his power, 
the same dark but ill-deflned purpose returned of removing for ever 
from his path one who held so dangerous a tie upon him. He felt, 
indeed, a reluctance, a hesitation, a doubt, which he somewhat scorned 
himself for ffeeling; and he nerved his mind more and more every 
moment to execute his determination calmly and deliberately. “ I 
will never live in the fear of any mortal man,” he thought. “ Were 
ho ten times as like, he should not bear my fate about with him! 
How! shall he be my only consideration? Surely I am not become 
either a child or a woman, to waver in such a case as this!” 

As he thus thought, he rose from his seat, and strode up and down 
the room with his arms folded on his chest. Over the large and 
massy mantelpiece of many-coloured marbles, hung a number of 
weapons of diflerent kinds; pistols, and swords, and firelocks, and 
daggers, some of foreign, and some of British, manufacture. There 
apiiearod the lon^ Toledo blade, the broad Tkirkish dagger, the 
Italian stiletto, the no longer used matchlock, and many another 
weapon, arranged in fanciful devices; and each time, as the Earl 
turned up and down the room, he paused and gazed upon them, then 
bit his lips, and recommenced his course across the chamber. When 
this had proceeded for about a quarter of an hour, some one knocked 
at the door, and he started sharply, as if caught in some evil act. 
The next moment, however, be called to the person without to como 
in, speaking in an angry tone; and a servant, who, from his dress 
and appearance, seemed to be his own particular valet, appeared, 
announcing that Mr. Kinsight, the lawyer, had just arrived on 
important business. 

"I am glad of it,” said the Earl; "take him to the library: I will 
come directly.” And as soon as the servant was gone, he added, 
" This man may be of some use.” 

He then carelhlly locked the door which led from his dressing-room 
to the room which bad been assigned to Langford, and descended to 
tile library, to confer with an agent worthy of his purposes. 


CHAPTER XVL 

Tn® prisoner, in the meantime, was not left in solitude; for scarcely 
bod Lord Danemore quitted his chamber, bearing with him a world 
of dark thoughts and excited passions, when Langford was visited by 
the person who, more than any one in that house or neighbourhood, 
teemed to know his history and understand his situation. Mistress 
Bertha, as she was called, came, ostensibly indier character of house¬ 
keeper, to ask if there were anything to be done for the jRtssPtjon of 
Us comfort: saying, that she bad been so commanded in the morning 
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by tlie Karl, lingered, hovevcr, after alte had received Ma uairw, 
though for some minutes she scarcely spoke; and when she did, she 
merely uttered a comment on the storm that was raging without. 
I/angford seemed to understand her character well, and he too kept 
silence, leaving her to say anything that she might desire to say, in 
her own manner and at her own time. 

"It is an awful night,” she said; "an awftil night, indeed. It la 
such a night aa the spirits of bad men should depart in. I never pasa 
such a night without thinking that there is a likeness between it and 
the dark stormy heart of the wicked. But it matters not,” site 
added, aft er a long thoughtful pause. " I have linked myself to his (ate, 
and I must not sever the bond, lie is my master, and has been good to 
me, though he may liavo wronged others. 1 will remain by his side.” 

.Site paused again, and Iiaugfurd merely replied, “It were too lets 
now to tiiink of it." 

“I understand your meaning,” she said, “and it is too late. Ton 
would say that in former times I ought to liave adhered to tlio wronged 
and tiic oppressed, and so I would, but 1 was driven from thorn. It 
is needless now, however,” slio continued—“ it is needless to say one 
word more on tliat score; let us talk of other things. Has be been 
with you again?” 

“He iias scarcely left mo a moment,” replied I«Dgford; “and I 
fear with less friendly feelings towards me than when we mot befuru. 
I showed liini that 1 knew much of Ins furmor life; for, in truth, good 
Bertha, the blow must be struck now or never.” 

“ It must, it roust!” she replietl; “but not too rapidly. Be eantioni, 
tic careful. After he left you this morning, I was with liim long, and 
his feelings were all such os you could have hoped fur. What liod 
passed between you 1 know not; but there was a softness, a tender¬ 
ness bad come over him: a light as from other days teemed to thine 
into his heart, and to flash upon aflectidiis and feelings long buried in 
darkness. He spoke to me of things he has not emken of for many 
a year; he used words and he nam^ names that 1 never thuufd>t to 
hear him utter again. The sight of you teemed to form an eddy in 
tile current of time which carried him hack to a happier and brighter 
jiart of its course. Be careful, however. Be careful how you deal 
with him. If yon act well and wisely, ere the drops are dried up 
which arc now falling from the clouds, you may tril him all; you 
may ask him all. But I know him well; and one rash word, ono 
li.a.'ity act, may undo your fortunes at the very moment they are well 
nigh built up.” 

“I will be careful," replied liangfonl; “I will be careftil, because I 
am bound by every tie to use ail gentle means, ratlier than harsh 
ones. But still it it hard completely to restrain one’s self, ami to 
seek with softness and concession tliat wliich is wrongly withheld, 
and which 1 have every right to demand^ with the loud voice of 
justice." 

“To demand, and not obtain,” rcplictl Bertha; “for there is^^no 
means by which you can gain your purpose except by gentluit^, 

Langford smiital. “ Be not quite sure of tliat,” Iw said. * 1 liars 
at this moment my fat^in my own power." 

"Indeed!” she exclaimed; "indeed! how so?” 

"It matters not,” Hangford replied; "be assured I have; 
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have stud, I am hound by every consideration to use gentle means. 
If I find that they will succeed, I will employ none other; but should 
they fail, I will boldly and openly assert my own rights, and both 
claim and take that which is my own.” 

Bertha’s eye, while ho spoke, fixed upon one of those small doors 
in the wainscotting, which we have more than once mentioned, and 
she shook her head with an incredulous smile. “ Because,” she said, 
answering his thoughts more tlian his words, "because I have placed 
you here, and because there is between you and what you desire but 
one small partition. That partition is of iron, which, had you a 
thousandfold the strength you possess, you could never break through.” 

“ I know it,” replied Langford, “ I know it well; but yet I tell you, 
that in those respects my fate is in my own power. However, I will 
use all gentle means, though no subtlety; but in the end 1 will do 
myself right." 

“ Be it as yon say,” she answered; “but of one thing bcw.ire. It 
seems that you hjive rekindled in his bosom a hope of his son Ha¬ 
rold being still Uving. Avoid that; the boy is dead, beyond all 
doubt; struck down, poor fellow! in his pride of life—broken off in 
his dearest dream of happiness and love. But let it be so; it is well 
it sliould. He wouid have lived but to deeper grief; he would have 
remained but for greater anguish. Give the father no hope! I'or 
your own sake, give him no hope that the boy is still alive!” 

“But I entertained hope myself,” replied Langford; “ and it was 
not in my nature, Bertha, to sec a father grieving for the death of his 
eon, and not try to afford him what consolation I could.” 

She shook her head mournfully, adding—“ He is dead. I feel that 
his fate is accomplished, lie could not live. He had no right to 
live. The date is out. lie is taken away. But I must stay with 
you no longer; yet in leaving you, rememl)er my words: use none 
but gentle means. Urge hiin alone by the kinder feelings of his n.a- 
ture, for if ever there was a man in whom there dwelt at once two 
strong spirits, powerful for good and powerful for evil, it is he.” 

“I will remember your advice,” replied Langfonl, “and thank you 
for it. . I will use gentle means; but by one means or another right 
shall be done.” 

She lingered for another moment or two, as if desirous of saying 
more, but then turned and left him; and proceeding down the stair¬ 
case into the hall, she encountered the lawyer, just alighted from 
his horse. 

The man of law bowed low and reverentially to one whom he knew 
to possess great influence over his patron; and, more for something 
to say tlian on any other account, added to the usual salutation of good 
evening, "It is a terrible night. Mistress Bertha; a good soaked pos¬ 
set now were Bot amiss to warm one.” 

She looked upon him, however, with cold and motionless features, 
merely replying in an under voice, as he passed on, “The time will 
come, I rather think, when you will be glad of something to cool in¬ 
stead of to warm you.” 

The lawyer most have caught the mcaui^ of what she said, as 
well as the servant who was conducting b^; for a well satisfled 
smile came upon the face of tlie latter, while the attorney llnuggcd 
Ilia ahoulders, and said aloud, “She is a rare virago." 
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He was conducted by the servant into Uio library of the castle, 
where, against the wide and lofty walls, and round the massivo pillars 
that supported the roof, were ranged in due order a vast nunibcr of 
dusty volumes, containing the wisdom and the learning, and the lolly 
and the dulness, of many preceding ages. Lights were placed uiaai 
the table; and after waiting for a few minutes, gazing uiion tho 
imnderous tomes around him, without, however, venturiug to disturb 
any of them by taking tliem from their places of long repose, ho was 
joined by tho E.arl, on wliose strongly-maiked countenance the keen 
and practised eye of tlie lawyer recognised at once the traces of strong 
emotion. 

Ifeep and reverential was the bow with which the Earl was greeted 
by the same man wlio liad so lately treated Alice Herbert and her 
latlicr with contempt and indignity. He remained standing though 
tile E.arl had seated liimself, and even then did not sit down till ho 
had been twice told to do so. The Earl at the same time would 
gladly have had tlic lawyer abate so much of his I’cspcait as to com¬ 
mence tlie convcrs.ation liimself, for the nobleman’s mind was full of 
dark purjmscs and stormy passions, and lio wished them to bo led 
fortli by degrees, lest the llerce crowd, in rushing out too liastiiy, 
slicmld tlirow open the innermost 8ecret.s of his licart to a stranger. 
'J'lie lawyer, however, did not venture to do so, being rather overawed 
than otherwise liy the state of agitation in which tie bolield his noble 
client; and the Ear), putting a restraint upon Ills words, to prevent 
liimself from hurrying forward to tlie subject of his thoughts at 
once, began tlie conversation by saying, ‘"riiis is a stormy night, 
sir. What business, may 1 ask, lias brought you liilher at such an 
hour and in tliis weather?” 

The l.awycr, though he had gained no small knowledge of the 
B'orld by long dealings witli every diil'etent class of men, and by see¬ 
ing them under every dilferciit circumstance and affection, was, 
nevertheless, cmbarras.scd in regard to his demeanour towards I/ird 
Jtaneniore, situated as he knew him to be at that moment. He liad 
expected to find him, ns h»(lid find him, deeply agitated; but the 
agitation which he litul ima;pned he should behold was bitter grief 
fur the death of his son. Now there was somctliing in the aspect ol 
the laor which made him see at once that many other feelings were 
mingled with liis sorrow, and as he did nut know wliat those feelings 
were, and desired solely so to sha[>e hi.s whole conduct as to make it 
agreeable to his patron, he was excessively anxious to discover, by 
sonic means, what was going on in the Earl's breast, in order tudirect 
liis course accordingly. 

binding, however, that he was not able to make such discoveries, 
he judged it the best plan to throw before the Earl the subject for- 
thost removed from tlie death of his son; and to counterbalance 
grief by exciting anger. He replied, tharefore, after a moment's 
thought—“Nothing but important business, my lord, would have 
induced me to intrude upon you at such a moment. Vour lordsliip, 
however, will recollect that you gave me your commands how to pix»- 
cceil in regard to the ^d Kniglit at Moorliurst, in which, I ara sorry 
to say, I liavc been frustrated by a most unexpected incident.'’ 

“I'l^fratcd, sir!” cxdainicd the Eiarl, the whole of wlwsc pas- 
tkns were in too exuted a state not to take fire at creiy new ot»ta- 
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cle cast in his way. “FrusuaiedJ all the powers of Heaven, 1 
will not be frustrated 1 What ? do you mean to tell me there is any 
flaw in the bond, any error in the traui>acti«n, which wilt debar me of 
my right? If so, look to yourself, sir, for you drew up the whole. 
Or would you have me believe that he has money to discharge the 
debt? I tell you, sir, he is a beggar; he is ruined—undone—as you 
well know. What is the meaning of all this ? Frustated! Shall he 
frustrate me ?” and he ended with a scoff’ of angry derision. 

" It is for the purpose of preventing it, my lord,” replied the lawyer, 
meekly, “that I came hither to-night. 1 wish to lay the case before 
you, and take your lordship’s commands." 

“ Well, sir, well," rejoined the Earl, recovering from the first burst 
of passion, “ tell me the faiuts, that I may judge." 

From not knowing the new matter which had been cast into the 
fiery furnace of the Earl’s bosom, tne lawyer was more and more 
puzzled at his demeanour every moment. He saw that there was 
an under-current of feelings running more rapidly than the natural 
course of those ejftited by the matter on which they spoke. And in 
order to fathom his mind, and ascertain of what feelings that under¬ 
current was really composed, he resolved to throw in, even unneces¬ 
sarily, the name of Lord Harold, and he answered—“ The facts are 
these, my lord. After seeing you yesterday, and taking precise 
instructions from you as to the course 1 was to pursue, I went over 
to Moorhurst, where I found your lordship’s lamented son." 

As he spoke a dark cloud came over the countenance of the Earl, 
but it was of a different kind and character from that whicli hud 
hung upon Ids brow before; and the lawyer, at once perceiving that 
he had not found the right road, instantly turned to the straight-for¬ 
ward path, finding that he must take his chance of going right or 
wrong in a country where there was no finger-post to direct him. 
" I was apprehensive," he continued, “ lest his generosity might step 
in to interfere with your lordsliip’s just views and purposes." 

“ Speak not of my son, sir," said the Earl, sterifiy; “ speak not of 
my son; for although now that the firsl^nguish is past, I liave con¬ 
quered the quivering of my wounded heart, and the flesh is still, yet 
1 love not that any one should lay his finger on the spot, unless it bo 
a surgeon to heal the injury. Go on with the matter in hand. What 
said Sr Walter Herbert?” 

“ Why, ho said, my lord, that he could not pay the money," replied 
the lawyer; “and he fell into a great state of agitation, and would not 
believe that his affairs were so b^ till I showed him that they could 
hardly be worse; and then Mistress Alice was sent for, and I must 
say, never were such airs as the young woman gave herself.” 

“ ’Tlie young lady, sir!” said the Earl, sternly; “ you forget your¬ 
self. The person whom I considered meet to be the bride of my son, 
well ment her proper name from a low person like yourself.” 

'The attorney was not Vithout the natural feelings <rf humanity, 
and be did not fail to experience all those sensations which, under 
different^circnmstances induce one man to knock another down. 
But the efibet of our feelii^ when they are prevented from operat¬ 
ing in their natural direction, is often, by tlnar recoil, to drive us in 
a way directly contrary. Tliough the lawyer then would haTa.mven 
a great deal to have re|ielled Oii insulting language of Is>rd Cano- 
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more, yet he would not have given for that pnrpote the'huadrodth 
part of the advance which he derived from his patronage and em> 
ploymcnt; and tliis being the case, it always happened diat the moi« 
rude and overbearing the peer showed himself in his demeanour 
towards the lawyer, the more servile and humble became the lawyer 
towards the peer. 

lu the present instance, he begged bis lordship’s pardon a thousand 
times, but excused himself on the plea that the comiuct of Mistress 
Alice—her expressions regwding liis lordship liimselt—liad been so 
bold and haughty, tliat hie indignation got the better of his manners. 

“ However, my lord,” ho continued, “ she agreed at once to give 
up the pittance that she possesses, for the relief of her father; but 
still tlie plate and the jewels, and all tlie rest, would have to be sold 
to make up the sum required. 1 doubt if even tliat would do, and ho 
would certoiuly be obliged to go out of the house, and be reduced 
nearly to a state of beggary.” 

There was a degree of satisfaction apparent in the countenance of 
tlic £arl which ni^e the lawyer stop to let it worti, and he watclicd 
every sliado of expression that passed over tlie face of l^ord Dane- 
more, as he gazed with a curling lip upon the ground. Witli a sud¬ 
den start, liowevur, the peer raised liis eyes to the countenance of 
tlie lawyer, and beheld there—reading it in a moment as a familiar 
book—all that was passing within his agent’s mind. 

" You are riglit, sir,” he said, going boldly and at once to the sub¬ 
ject of the lawyer’s thoughts; " I do Iiato that man, and if you think 
that you liave made a discovery, you deceive yourself, for there is 
nothing to conceal. Other men hate their neighbours ns well os 1 , 
and 1 see nut wherefore I should not have my own private enmities, 
and gratify them like others, lie is one of those good honest peopla 
whom tiio world delights to praise, and the vulgar love and honour. 
Ho sets himself up fur modest simplicity, and yet alfcets a state and 
station which he lias not the means to maintain. He is one of your 
positive lovers of right, too, yielding but formal respect to Ills tu]H.>- 
riors, but denying them all authority in matters of importance, in 
times long gone, when first 'I returned after the Bestoration, I met 
with more difficulty and opposition in establishing my just riglits 
and influence over the tenantry and people in tiw neighbourhood, 
fkim that mild justice-fancying, Icoming-loving Sir Walter Herbert, 
than from all the other petty squires and magistrates in the i^nty. 
If it had not been for the love my poor boy entertained for him and 
for his daugliter, I would have swept him from my |ath long ago | 
hut go on, go on with your tale. What obstacle hat tuioe aiiten ?” 

“ Why, iMt night, my lord," replied the lawyer, “ I left ail matlert 
in os feir a train as well might bo. The old man bad become as pala 
as ashes, and the young lady, notwithstanding all iKr pride, had mnni 
tlian once wept bitterly. I gave them till this morning to make up 
their minds as to how they would act; but when I went thither 
about two or three hours ago, I found tlie old kniglit from home, and 
my young mistress with her pride and haughtiness ail in fresh bloom 
a^iii. 'The end of tlio matter is, my lord, ^at it seems a friend has 
been found foolish enough to advance the money without any sejm- 
rity whatsoever—a Captain Langford, whom 1 never heftire heard uL” 

" WXot who ?” demanded the Bart 
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The lawyer repeated the name; and his noble companion, starting 
up, struck the table a blow with his clenched hand which made the 
lights dance and flicker as they stood. " This is too muchhe said; 
“ This is too much! I know now where I must aim.” 

The lawyer had risen at the same time as the peer, and Lord 
Danemore, striding across towards him, grasped him firmly by tlie 
arm, saying, in a low voice, " That very man—that very Langford, is 
now in this house, having been brought hither by those two foolish 
justices. Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew Segope, on charge of 
being the murderer of my son.” 

The lawyer, forgetting one half of the awful circumstances of the 
moment, rubbed his hands with a look of satisfaction. “ That will 
just do, my lord I That will just do!” he exclaimed. “If we can 
get any proof whatsoever that the money is furnished by this Lang¬ 
ford, we will, when it is tendered, which will doubtless be the case 
to-morrow, seize upon it as the property of a felon, and then proceed 
against Sir Walter as if he had never had it. Long ere this Langford 
comes to be tried? by one means or another we can lay the old man 
by the heels in gaol, and then, by one process or another, mount up 
such an expense at law as will leave him scarcely a coat to his back.” 

The Earl smiled, partly with satisfaction at the ready means of 
gratification which had been found for him in one instance, and 
partly with contemptuous insight into the workings of the lawyer's 
mind, feeling that degree of pleasant scorn with which the more 
powerful but not less evil minds regard the minor operations of the 
tools they work with in the accomplishment of wicked purposes. 
The lawyer remarked the expression, and fancied that it was well- 
pleased admiration of his skill and readiness; and again he robbed 
his hands, and chuckled with conceit and pleasure. 

The Earl, however, waved his hand somewhat sternly. “ Cease, 
cease,” he said; “I can have no laughter here I This house is a 
house of mourning and of vengeance. We will have no laughter 1 
IfoaT idea is a good one, and you shall be rewarded if the execution 
answers to the conception. But there is more to be done t there are 
still greater things to be accomplished—things that are painful to 
me, but which yet I must do; things I shall remember and regret 
but which yet I will not shrink from.” 

As ho spoke there came over the strong stem features of the old 
man's face a dark and awful expression which made even the lawyer 
shrink and draw back, accustomed as he was to see human passions 
in aU their direst forms. It was the expression, the irrepressible ex¬ 
pression of a powerful mind deliberately summoning all its energies 
to the commission of a crime kno^vn, appreciated, and abhorred, ^lo 
evident eflect produced upon the lawyer seemed in some degree to 
affect his patron, who, ere he spoke further, took two or tlu-ce gloomy 
turns np and down the room, and then again drawing near him, said, 
“ But this Langford; what is to be done with Lanvfo^ ? He remains 
to be dealt with.” 

The lawyer gazed in the Earl’s countenanoe, doubting in his own 
mind what he meant; and imaginiiig ib"* the very fact of having 
aided Sir Walter Herbert was so great a caime in the eyes of the 
Earl as to call down his vengeance as remorselessly upon the one 
•s upon the other. It was a pitch of vindictiveness at wliiHi even 
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his mind was stapKered, and he said with some embarrassment, " Hut, 
my lord, from what your lordship said just now of those two justices, 
1 fancied you thought tlic gentleman not guilty.” 

Tlie Karl gazed upon him steadfastly for so long that the lawyer 
shrunk beneatli his eyes, lie then answered deliberaUdy, “ I do not 
think him guilty, but yet I would prove liim so.” 

“ But, my lord,” stammered the lawyer, " my lord, if tbo man bo 
Innocent! I dare say he did not know ho would oflend your lord- 
sliip by belping Sir Walter, otherwise-” 

“ Hush 1” exclaimed the Earl. “ It is no such pitiAil motive as 
th.at wliieli moves me. I have other reasons for my actions, otlier 
ciuises for my determination. Whetlier the man murdered my son 
or not is of little import in this question. Hearken to me, my good 
friend; he must bo swept from ray patli. 1 have strong an(l suffi¬ 
cient causes for wishing him iicncc. Ho must be a moved. Ho and 
I cannot live long in the same world togetlier!” 

" Good God! my lord,” replied the lawyer, tills js very terrible. I 
rc.diy know not how to act, or wliat to think.” 

“ Tliink,” said Hie peer, " that if by your means I succeed in tiiis 
business—if, by your zeal for myself and my family you convict tills 
man of the murder of my son, wealth and distiiieUon shall bo yours 
for the rest of your life, liut if you do not-” 

" Hut, my lord," said tlie lawyer, presuming Upon the situation in 
wliich tlicy were placed so far as to interrupt the Earl, “ these are 
great and terrible things; and if I umlertakc to accomplish that 
which your lordship wishes, 1 must have my reward made sure to me. 
We do not do such tilings vi'hout reward, nor with any uncertainty.” 

Lord Dnnemore now felt, by the bold tone assumed by bis subser- 
rient tool, a part of tlie bitterness of wrong action; but he was pre¬ 
pared for that also, and he replied at once, “You are bol^ sir, to 
speak to me in such a manner; but I understand your meaning, and 
I have a hold upon you yet. We ore here alone, with no one to 
witness our conversation; you therefore judge that I may promiso 
and not perform. But that same exclusion of all witnesses is my 
security, if not yours; and I now tell you, that if you do not accom¬ 
plish that which I rominand, I will withdraw from your hands oil 
tliose sources of emolument you now enjoy from me; and I will keep 
this promise in the one case, as surely as I will keep the other in the 
other case. JIake me no reply now: I give you half an hour to de¬ 
termine, and will return to you at the end of tliat time." 

’Ilie Earl turned, and walked towards the door: but before he had 
reached it, the lawyer raised Iiis voice, saying, "My lord, my lord I 
1)0 not go! 1 have determined ! What you wish shall be done at 
ail risks, and I will trust to your lordship’s promise fully. Only 
name what is to be my reward!” 

The Earl smiled with a dark and bitter iroilc while he replied, de¬ 
liberately, “'The sum which shall be tendered me to-morrow by Sir 
Walter Herbert." 

“ Enough, enough, my lord," said the lawyer; “ it shall be done.’' 

The Earl turned anti came back to the table. “ You understand,” 
be said, ” the money shall be yours—when he is dead.” 

Tht lawyer was very pale, as well os hU patron, but he antwoed, 
distinctly, “ I do ondgntand, my lord 1” 
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As he spoke, a sudden flash of the lightning glared upon the counte¬ 
nance of each. That of the peer was stern, calm, and determined; 
that of the lawyer was quivering under a fearful degree of emotion; 
but what is singular, though the storm had been proceeding daring 
the whole time they were together, so fierce had b^n the struggle in 
the bosom of each that neither had noticed the strife of the elements 
without. The moment, however, that the fearful words had passed, 
that the dark determination was taken, both remarked the flash and 
heard the peal of thunder that followed. They were neither of them 
men to shrink at portents; and though the thunder made the lawyer 
start, it seemed to both but a confirmation if their compact. 

“ It is a tremendous nifeht,” said the Earl; “ you must sieep here, 
my good friend.” 

•riie lawyer muttered forth some few words of thanks, and with¬ 
drew ; but sleep visited not that night the soft pillow on which he 
laid his head. 


CIIAPTEU XVII. 

The storm of the preceding night had ceased, and left the earth all 
glittering with golden drops, when the sun rose up and poured the full 
tide of his glorious light upon that world where, during his absence, 
to many dark and ted^al scenes had been enacted. About nine o’clock, 
and along a tortuous and unscientific road, which seemed to have been 
cut solely with a view of mingling the bright sunshine and the cool 
green shades amidst the pleasant woods through which it wandered, 
rode along Alice Herbert and her father. Their thoughts were full of 
matter of deep moment; cares, fears, anxieties, were busy in their 
bosoms; but yet it were false to say that the sweet scenes through 
wbicli their way was laid, the .cheerful aspect of the summer world, 
the voice of the blackbird and the lark, the soft calm air of the bright 
morning, did not soften and soothe all their feelings. It is not alone 
that in tlio breast of almost every one there goes on a sort of silent 
superstition, drawing auguries almost unknown to ourselves from 
every varying feature of the scenes through which we are led, finding 
the frowning look of boding fate upon the sky, when the dark clouds 
roll over it, or the bright smile of hope when it spreads out clear and 
Inight above us; but it is that tliere are mysterious links of harmony 
between all our feelings and the universal creations of onr God; 
and that the fine electric chain along which so many strange and 
tlirUUng vibrations run, is carried from the heart of man to the utter¬ 
most verge of heaven. 

The brigiitnesE of the morning sunk into Alise’s soul, and soothed 
the painml memories within her; the easy motion, too, of her light 
jennet, as he cantered untiringly forward through the frwh early air, 
had something in it inspiring and gladsome. He went along with 
her as if there were no such things as obstacles or barriers in all life’s 
road, as if all things were smooth and easy as his own soft pace. Sir 
"Walter, too, felt the same; he was peculiarly susceptible to the im- 
inressiuDs of external nature, and readily yield'd bis whole heart to 
the bright infiuenoe of everything fine and beautiful throughout the 
range of creation. Though in early life he had mingled in many 
scenes of active strife and endeavour, his beut was aU unused and 
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j^li, and retained all the capabilitiea of enjoyment which bleat our 
Jarly years. He too, therefore, felt his heart lighter, and the ^uiitain 
teffaope welling up anew within him from the gladsome aspect of tho 
framing; and as he rode on with his daughter, followed by two 
far three servants on horseback, he conversed cheerfully and happily 
'Orer coming events, and spoke of Langford being immediately set 
itfee, of his own affairs restored to order and abundance, and of the 
teppiness of all parties being secured, as if he had held in bis hands 
te keys of fate, and could open the storehouse of fortune, to bring 
fbrth what pleasure he pleased for after years. 

He spoke, too, without auy animosity, of tlie Earl of Danemore and 
4 )f his proceedings towards him j and Alice, on her part, was enchanted 
^io hear him do so; for she had feared, from the tone of her father's 
reelings on the day before, that, cither in regard to his own affairs or 
lo those of Henry Langford, some sharp collision would take place 
lietwcen him and the Earl on the first (xxiasion of their meeting. It 
gas partly on that account, when Sir Walter had asmounced his in¬ 
tention of going over in jiersou to the Castle, both to discharge tlio 
leht to Lord Dancniorc, to lay before him the evidence which he had 

f ruc'ured concerning laingford, and to request him to set the latter at 
berty, that she had besought him, in terms which her father could 
ut resist, to take her with him. 

“• The proceeding will seem strange.” she said; "but I do not think 
ord Dani'Uiore is a man who will think it sa He has shown me 
■meh kindness, and I should wish to see him, and condole with him 
under his present grief, bolli because I do sincerely feel for him, and 
because I wisb him to know that any grief or disamiouilmeul 1 may 
have occasioned his poor son was not mingled with any unkinduess 
r feeling on my part, any lightness of conduct, or any wish to inttiet 

( wound. He has no one near him to copsole him or to comfort him ; 
e are the only people he has at all associated with, and I used to 
link that he was fond of my society, and would hear things from uio 
hicli he would listen to from no one else.” 

i llis daughter’s arguments were almost always good to tlu: mind at 
|r Walter Herbert; and even if he did understand that she was afniid 
e might become somewhat over-vehement with the pniud and pas- 
onatc man he was about to sec, his was one of those kindly natures 
from that irritable vanity which is jealous of all interference j 
|Md he suffered his dauglitoT to have her way, because he knew that 
per motive was good, and felt tiiat he as well as another might fall 
pito error. 

Thus they rode on: and, as they went, Sir Walter himself fouml a 
thousand excuses for the conduct of the Earl; showed Alice bow, in 
that nobleman’s seeming want of liberality towards himself fatherly 
pride, wounded by the rejection of Ids son, might have' tlic greatest 
tliare; and how, in the detention of I.angfiird, the magistrates who 
had arrested him were most to blame; while it was natural that a 
father’s heart, torn and wrung as his must be, should make him 
hgard mere suspicion os direct proof, and sitffer his eager desire for 
Iciigeancc to blind his ej^s to the real object. 

I J udging from such expressions, Alice now lelt little doubt that her 
Ifthcr’s first interview with the Earl would pass over tranquilly ; and 
laTing no longer the strong motive which at first, induced her to 
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cast off a certain feeling of timid shyness Tvliicli she experienced in 
regard to seeing Lord Danemore for the first time after all that had 
taken place between herself and hie son, slie proposed to remain for a 
time with Mistress Bertha, the housekeeper, and not to see the Earl 
till after the business on which Sir Walter wont was concluded. 

“ Perhaps it may be better, my love,” replied Sir Walter; “ altliough 
I never liked that woman, who is as stem and harsh a being, I think, 
ns ever was created. Yet she was always fond of you, Alice: and in 
regard to my conversation with the Earl, put your mind at rest; I feel 
too much sorrow for him, at the present moment, to let any degree of 
anger rest in my bosom, or to suffer anything tliat he can say, 
kbowing as I do the violence of liis nature, to make mo forget for 
one moment that he is a father, mourning for the unexpected loss of 
his only son." 

Their plans being thus arranged. Sir Walter announced to the porter 
of Dancmorc Castle that his daughter would remain witli Mistress 
Bertha, whilehe craved audience with the Earl, on important business. 

Tliere was somfething in the demeanour of Sir AY;iltcr Herbert wliieli 
even the insolent servants of Lord Hanemore could not resist; there 
was tlic mingling of courtesy and dignity, tlie con.scious right to com¬ 
mand, but that right waved for kindness’ sake, wliich is sure to win 
respect even from those the most unwilling to pay it. Tiio w-orthy 
Knight and his dapghtcr, then, were shown, with some degree of cere¬ 
mony, into one of the large, cold, stately saloons of the Castle, while 
the servant proceeded to announce their coming to his master. lie 
returned in a few minutes, saying, that the Earl would join Sir Walter 
there ere long, aird that, in the meantime, he would conduct the 
young lady to Mistress Bertha’s room. 

She had not been long gone wlien Sir Walter was joined by the 
Earl, who was followed into the room by the lawyer, banging his head 
and bending his back, like a sulky dog trudging at its master’s heels. 
Lord Danemore received Sir Walter with stately coldness, begged 
him to be seated, and, ns if totally unconscious of anything that had 
passed before, requested to know what was the cause of his being 
honoured with Sir Walter Herbert’s presence. 

“ I shotdd not have intruded upon you, my lord, especially at such’ 
a moment,” said Sir Walter, “ but that I am desirous both of offering 
you any assistance and co-operation in my power in the very painful 
inquiries which must fall to your lot to make; of laying before you a 
considerable mass of information which I liarc already obtained, and 
at the same time of discharging an obligation which 1 only deeply re¬ 
gret that it has not been in my power to liquidate long ago.” 

Tlianking you for your offers of assistance, sir,” said the Earl, 
" we will, if you please, turn to the latter jwint you have mentioned, 
first. Although I ordered my views upon the subject to be notified 
to J'ou before the lose 1 have sustained, yet I shall not suffer that loss 
to interfere with the proigrees of a business which it must be as agree¬ 
able to Sir Waller Herbert as to myself to bring to a conclusion.” 

The Earl spoke in a cold and cutting tone, which brought the warm 
blood into Sir Walter’s check. He replied, calmly, however, saying, 

" Of course, my lord, it is as agreeable to me as to you to conclude a 
business of this nature, which has produced, I am sonwto say, feelings 
between us which 1 hoped would never have existed.’* 



It sopms to me, «ir," said the Earl, " that we are entering upon 
pcvnnt matter. I can accuse myself of havinR done nothing that 
. ^ as not justified in doing; nor do I perceive that any persons have 
!h light to accuse me of being wanting in feelings of friendship, when 
were tlicmselves the first to reject advances by whicli, considcr- 
' fall things, I believe tliey might think themselves both honoured 
1 favoured.” 

‘ We might view that fact in a ditrercnt light, my lord,” replied 
Hr Walter, who was l)ecoming somewhat irritated } “ however, not to 
Duch any further upon subjects of an unpleasant nature, I am here 
tb tender you payment of the bond which you hold of mine, although, 
as you are well aw.are, my lord, the debt was in reality none of mine, 
^nt incurred through the villany of another.” 

; “ With that, sir, I have nothing to do," said the Earl; " but what 
lure these pajK’rs that you offer me?” 

f " They are, my lord,” replied Sir Walter, " as you may see, bills of 
icxcljango from houses of undoubted respectability in the capital; of 
Ibour.se it is liardly possible to carry in safety sufti a sum in gold. 
ISbould your lord.siiip, tiowever, as by your countenance I am led to 
suppose, object to receive the amount in this manner, I will, of course, 
^ause the bills to be immediately turned into money.” 

1 "I am far from objecting to receive the amount in this manner," 
loplied the Earl; " indeed, it might lie, in many respects, more con¬ 
venient ; but there is something peculiar lierc; more than one of tliesa 
bills is endorsed with the name of Henry Langford.” 

" 8uch is tlie case, my lord.” replied Sir Walter. “ Of that gentle¬ 
man 1 sliall have to speak to you in a few moments; but it was your 
lordsliip’s wish that we should adhere in the first instance to this 
business, an<l, such being the case, we will conclude it, if you pleas& 
Are you willing to receive those bills in payment? or shall 1 cause 
them to lie turned into money, a.s may ta: done immediately?” 

A dark and fiend-like smile of satisfaction liad been gradually 
coming over the countenance of tlic Earl; and there was a struggle in 
his mind between the natur.al quickness and impatience of Ins dispo¬ 
sition, and the desire wliicli lie felt to protract the actual execution of 
hi.s purpose, in order to enjoy every step lie took therein. Impatience, 
however, at length predominated; and he replied, taking tlic whole 


jiaeket of bills of exchange from the t.able— 

" Tlicrc will be no occasion. I am afraid, to cause those bills to bo 
turned into money, for some time at least; although. Sir Walter Her¬ 
bert, I cannot receive them as payment of your debt. They are, as I 
am informed—and the name upon the back of some of them bears out 
that information—they are the property of a person now nnder 
cliargc of felony; and 1 therefore find myself called upon, in my capa¬ 
city of magistrate, to take possession of them, till the accosatioa 
against him is proved or disproved.” 

Sir Walter, for a moment, sat before him thunderstruck, without 
making any reply, while the Earl continued to fix upon him the fall 
gaze of his stem dark eyes, enjoying the surprise and pain he had 
occasioned. The instant after, however. Sir Walter recovered him¬ 
self, and replying to the look of the Earl with one as stem and reso¬ 
lute, he said, " I conclude that your lordship is jesting, though the 
moment for so doing is strangely chosen; but I cannot belieru tiiat 

1 
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the Earl of BanettiOfe wishes to prove liimself a villain more detesta¬ 
ble than the needy sharper who fleeces a confidinp; dupe. Concluding 
that there was somctliing in noble blood whicli implied honour and 
Integrity; trusting that a long lino of generous ancestors afforded 
some tie to honesty and upright conduct, if nothing more—believing 
liie person who calls himself the Earl of Danemore not to be tlic bas¬ 
tard of a noble house, but one who had some cause to hold its honour 
liigh—thus thinking and believing, I placed in his hands those papers, 
which he is bound cither to receive as payment of his debt, or to re¬ 
store to mo in the same manner as he received them.” 

The Earl was too well satisfied to yield to anger; and he replied, 
with the same cold and hitter calmness whicli he had displayed 
tliroughout, “ You are right, sir, in all your conclusions, except tlie 
last. Noble birth should be coupled with integrity: high ancestors 
arc a tic to honour; the Earl of Eanemore has every reason to believe 
himself the legitimate son of his fatlier; but, nevertheless, he may 
take a different view of his duty from Sir VYaltcr Herbert, in a matter 
where Sir Waltef Herbert is an interested party—too much so, in¬ 
deed, to judge with his usual clearness. Tlicse papers, which it is now 
my purpose to seal up and deliver into the bands of my worthy friend 
here present. Master Kinsight, are evidently tlie property of this same 
Henry Langford, who stands accused of tlie murder of my son.” 

“ My lord, my lord,” interrupted Sir Walter, “ if you have taken 
any pains to investigate this matter, you must be well aware tliat tlic 
case made out against that upright and honourable man, Captaiji 
Langford, is not even a case of suspicion, far less one wliicli justiflc.i 
his detention for a moment. It is not even proved that your son is 
dead; and I pray to ^od that it may not be so.” 

“Ih'ovc tliat, sir, prove that,” exclaimed the Earl, “and none will 
be more glad tlian I sliall be; but even then, I very much fear these 
papers would remain to be dealt with according to law, as there can 
he no doubt wliatcver that this same Henry I.angford, if not a prin¬ 
cipal, is an accessary to all those acts of pillage and robbery wliicli 
have lately di-sgraced this neighbourhood. You are not aware. Sir 
Waiter, of all tlie liicts; you are not aware of all that has been dis-, 
coveretl this very morning. Master Kinsight here having, with all liis 
own slircwducss, obtained proof, almost incontestiblc, tliat this same 
Henry Langford is one of a band of plunderers wlio have established 
themselves in tliis county, and whose acts speak for themselves." 

Again Sir Walter Herbert was struck dumb. “My lord,” he said, 
at lengtli, after a consider.able pause, “I am a magistrate of tlic 
county, and. consequently, may be pcrniittcd to demand the nature ol 
the cviilenec against Captain Langford, especially as I have both taken 
a very active part in putting down tlie system of violence and outrage 
which has, as. you observed, disgraced this neiglibourhood, and have 
investigated the matter thorouglily since tlie attack upon my daugh¬ 
ter. of whicli you most probably have heard, and from which she was 
delivered by the courage of Captain Langford alone. 1, therefore, 
must Iiog to see the evidence against him, as I have with me the de¬ 
positions of various w'itnesses which clear him of all suspicion in re¬ 
gard to the disapixairance of your son." * 

" I do not foci myself called upon,” replied the Earl, “ nor, indeed, 
do 1 think it would be right and just, to make any one acquainted 



with the discoveriei we hare nlrciidy made, bcfiite the irbol* tmtu of 
evidence is mature. There arc two learned, vise, and moat tfejieot- 
ahle msgietrates, Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew ^ope, who 
ttc even now engaged in collecting information on the suhjoct, and 
it would be not only an insult to them, but an effectual means ot 
fltustrating the ends of justice, were any other person permitted to 

S tcriVre, especially when that person is avowedly a supporter of the 
ilprit.” 

fc All this is very specious, my lord,” replied Sir Walter; " but it 
be doubted—and I am one of those who do doubt—whether 
^TMinal motives on your iord.ship’s part may not mingle with the 
^ew you take of the case, and whether your known power and in¬ 
fluence in this neighbourhood may not have more to do with the 
IdeeUion of the magistrates you mention than the considerations of 
jright and justice.” 

! ” Your language. Sir Walter Herbert, is growing insulting,” replied 
the Karl, “and, indeed, so has been your whole conduct. 1 have 
passed it over as yet, out of consideration for tttt foolish fondness 
which niy poor son entertained towards a member of your fomUy. It 


must go no further, however, or you shall find that I am not to bo 
insulted with impunity. The imputations, too, which you cast upon 
|wo respectable men are altogether unwortliy; and I beg to say that 
I sliall hear no more upon this or any other subject from yon. My 
lawyer sliull liave my directions to deal with you, in regard to your 
«ebt to me, witli moderate determination j and any evidence that yon 


hiay liave collected in reference to the prisoner had better be commu¬ 
nicated to the two magistrates who have the case before them. I 


must beg now to be excused any further conversation on the subject.” 

"Then I am to understand, my lord," said Sir Walter, “that you 
IKisitivcIy and distinctly refuse to return to me the bills of exebango 
avhich 1 have, witli foolisli confidence, placed in your hands.” 

The Earl bowcrl his head in token of assent, and Sir Walter pro¬ 


ceeded, “ You will permit me, if you please,” he smd, “ to call in one 
cf my own servants to witness my demand, and your refusal.” 

“'I’liat is unnecessary, sir,” replied the Earl; “I will give yon an 
acknowledgment under my own hand, that I have taken possession 
of certain bills of exchange belonging to Henry Langford, accused at 
felony. Draw it up. sir,” he continued, turning to tire lawyer. 

Tlie l.awyer did as ho was directed, employing ail the most cautiom 
expressions, and the Earl, after having read the paper over, signed it, 
and delivered it to Sir Walter Herbert. 


“ Your lordship’s conduct is certainly most extraordinary," rqdisd 
Sir Walter; "but this business shall soon be cleared up, far I have 
determined that 1 will not rest one moment till the best legal aasist- 
ance lias been procured for the noble gentleman you ^eem disposed 
to perseente, and who ha.s been deprived of his liberty upon the accu¬ 
sation of having murdered a person who is'by no means {woved to be 
really dead.” 

He was turning to quit the apartment, and tlie Earl was in the act 
of directing his lawyer in a low voice to have him arrested at once 
fur the det^ wlicn two titrcc hard blows upon the dopr, oaif strode 
with a heavy stick, called tlie attention at the whole party, and caiued 
the good Etoght to stop, expeoing to see the domr ofea, and tmne 
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one enter. The door, indeed, did open, but it was only pushed for¬ 
ward a small space, just giving room sufficient to admit the head of 
the half-witted man John Graves. 

As soon as he beheld him. Sir Walter exclaimed, "Here is one who 
probably can tell us more of the matter than any one else; for,, if I 
am rightly informed, it was upon his testimony, received second¬ 
hand, that these magistrates acted.” 

"That I can, indeed," said the half-witted man, still standing in 
the doorway; “I can tell you more about it than any one else, for 1 
saw him buried last night >vith my own eyes under the beech trees.” 

"Who? who?" demanded several voices at once; while the Earl, 
with the feelings of a fatlier breaking forth, and overpowering all 
others, strode forward and gazed in the man’s face. 

“Why, the boy,” replied the other; "the boy Harold; and I came 
to tell yon where he lies.” 

The Earl covered his eyes with his hands, and for a few minutes 
an awful silence spread through the room, ^r Walter Herbert could 
not have found in his heart to break in upon the first moment of 
pai^ntal grief for any consideration; and he suflered the bitter agony- 
to have its way without attempting by one word of consolation to 
aauthe t^at deep wound which he himself believed to be incurable, 
and .only likely to be aggravated by any eartlily appliance. The 
latn^ though feeing very difi'erently, was yet afraid to speak; and 
SMP John, as he was called, stood gazing upon them, infected by the 
ih^'gs expressed in the countenance of the Earl and Sir Walter, 
he annouBced the sad confiragation of their worst fears. 

It was the Earl himself who firtti broke silence. “ Sir," he said, 
toming abruptly to Sir Walter, "I desire to be alone. This is no 
time for any other business than that either of mourning for my eon, 
or punishing his murderers; with regard to other matters, you shall 
hear from me hereafter. Your fair scornful daughter, I understand, 
accompanied you hither, and now waits for you. Pray tell her that, 
though bound by courtesy to receive the visits of a lady at all seasons, 
yet at present the heart of the father is not very well attuned to hear 
consolatory speeches on the death of his only son, from the lips of one , 
who first encouraged and then rejected that son’s addresses, and who, 
it would appear, by such conduct brought almut his death.” 

"My lord,” replied Sir Walter, mildly, "so deeply am I sorry for 
yo^ tiutt I will concede to your sorrow even the privilege of being 
uijust, and will not defend my child, though she be alte^ethcr inno¬ 
cent of that with wliich you charge her. She is now in Mistress 
Bertha’s room, waiting my coming; and, taking leave of you with 
deep sympathy for your loss, I will seek her there and return with 
her to my own dwelling.” 

“Seek where you may find. Sir Walter,” stud Silly John, turning 
with a lacklustre smile uj»n the Eni^t; “ seek where you may find: 
for you will not find Mistress Alice nor Mistress Bertha either where 
you tiiink they are; for I saw them stepping quietly up stiurs towards 
the <dd north tower; and the lady and her lover are by this time 
looking into eacli other’s eyes.” 

“This ia aomewhat too much!” exclaimed^the Earl, with an angr/ 
frown; “ I did not know that the young lady was so great a proficient 
hi policy: but by your leave^ Sir Walter, 1 most intermpt their coa- 
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fttrcnce;* and striding; iowards^he door with Sashing eyes, he threw 
it open and advanced towards the great staircase. 

tiir Waiter followed qnickly, and at the foot of the stairs touched 
the Karl’s arm slightly, with a meaning look, saying at the same time, 
“I trust, my lord, that in your present excited state you will not 
forget who Alice Herbert is, and that her father is present.” 

The Karl turned, and gazed at him from head to root. “ I shall not 
forget myself, sir,” he replied; “ the Earl of Danemore is not accus¬ 
tomed to injure or insult a woman'.” and thus saying, be strode up 
the stairs with the same q^uick pace. 


CIIAPTEK XVIII. 

Trehe was a thrill in the heart of Alice Herbert as she followed the 
servant through the long passages of Danemorc Castle, which sprang 
neither from old associations mjeLbom the solcnm silence which 
reigned through the whole buUdinfe Sinetj^ she had last trod those 
long corridors new feelings had tak%,possesion of her bosogi; new 
thoughts, new hopes, new happine^ had-hrisen id'her heart; and 
every pulse that throbbed in that ^aft had some reference to th6 
earnest afiTectiun which now dwet|.^thin hef. As she passed Olong, 
then, following the servant, who vnth slow and solemn steps led toe 
way, she could not but remember Uiat she Was probably in tbo soma 
house with Hen^ Langford, and Kvague fancy that by some means 
she might see him, if it were bUMOr a moment, made her heart beat 
anil her whole feame tremble. Jr 

The roonr to which she wadT^ was vacant, and she sat down to 
meditate over the past and the future, both of which had a world of 
absorbing thoughts and feelings to engage her attention. .But yet 
her eyes wandered round the small cliamber, which she hod not 
visited for many years, and she remarked that to the crucifix and 
missal which usually lay upon a table near the window, marking the 
faitli of the occupier of tliat apartment, were now added the grinning 
^skull and mouldy bones, which may well serve as mementos of our 
mortality. 

Site iiad not been there long, however, when the slow stately step 
of Mistress Bertha was heard near the door, and the next moment 
she entered the room, gazing upon Alice with a calm, but TOmewhat 
sad, expression of countenance, as she answered her salutation, 

“Go^ morrow. Mistress Bertha,” said the young lady; "I hope 
you have been well since we last met, which is now a long time ago." 

‘‘ Well, quite well, lady,” replied Mistress Bertha; “it if a long 
time ago; and many things have happened in the space between, 
which should not have happened. Fate, however, has-liad its way. 
tVo must all ftilfll our destiny; and you ami I, as well as others, are 
but working out what is to come to pass.” 

“ If you mean. Mistress Bertha,” said Alice, “ that I have not been 
here of late so frequently as I nsed to be, I think, when you remem¬ 
ber aU that has happened you will not judge that I acted wrongly in 
making my visits scarce at Bancmorc, wt^ my father’s recepuon 
has long b^ cold.” 

“I blaine you not. Mistress Alice: I blame you not,” replied the 
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hoiuelcceper. “What light have I to blame you? You liked him 
not; you loved him not. That vras not your fault, nor the poor hoy's 
either. You were fated for another, and that other fated to snatch 
from him that which he held dearest. We cannot control our likings 
and dislikingg; they are the work of destiny. There have been those 
who loved me that I could never love, those who have treated me 
well and kindly, who through long years befriended me, and with 
tenderness and affection did all to win regard; and yet when they 
had done all, they failed; and, seizing gladly on some rash word, some 
hasty burst of passion, I have cast their benefits behind me, and left 
them, because I could not love them. What right, then, should I 
have to blame others for feeling as I have felt, and doing even less 
tlian 1 have done?’’ 

“I am sure, Mistress Bertha,” replied Alice, gently, “I am quite 
sure, from what I know of you, that, though you might act sharply, 
you would never act unjustly, andipever be guilty of any degree of 
ingratitude, tliongh you almost ac^sc yourself of being so.” 

“ You do not know, you do not know,” replied the other; “I have 
been guilty of Inwatitude. I know, and acknowledge, and feel, timt 
to her who was kind to me from her youth, whose fathers had pro¬ 
tected my faJiers, and whose generosity had raised me from low 
esUte, I know and feel friat 1 was ungrateful; that I could not, that 
I did not, return hbr Ibve for love, and that I quitted her at the first 
rash and thoughtless word. So far I did wrong, and felt evil: but I 
did no more; my heart was liat made, as many another is made, to 
hate because I knew that I had wronged. I went upon my way and 
she upon hers, but I sought for no opportunity of doing her ill. On 
the contrary, I would willingly have atoned for what I had done by 
serving her in those matters where she felt most deeply. I did servo 
her as far as I could; but there are things which I must not do—no, 
not even now." 

“I know not to what your words allude,” replied Alice, speaking 
to her gently and kindly, wishing to soothe rather than in any degree 
to frritate one towards whom she had always experienced feelings of 
great kindness, and even respect; for although Mistress Bertha, on 
many occasions, had given way in her presence to the sharp and 
unruly temper which evidently existed within her heart, yet the 
occasions on which it had been exerdsed, Alice had always remarked, 
were those where there was either an open and apparent, or a con¬ 
cealed Imt no less certain cause, ibr the contempt or anger to which 
she yielded such unbridled sway. “I know not to what your words 
allude, but I doubt not that you judge of yourself harshly—too 
harshly, Mistress Bertha, as I havo ofrcu seen you do in regard to 
yoursw before." 

Bertha gave a melancholy smile, and shook her head, a* she re¬ 
plied, “Young lady, clear your mind of that great error; the greatest, 
the moat pernicious of the ixnsonous dainties with which human 
vanity feed# itaelf in all this world of vain things I We neter judge 
of ourselves too barslily. The brightest and the best, the noblest and 
the most generous, if they could but look iubo thmr own bosoms with 
ores as clear and righteous as those that gaze upon them from the 
uy, ^nld find therein a thousand dark fornu and hideous erron, of 
whiA their heart# accuse than now bdt little. Ay; and if in the 
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whole couree of human actions we could see the current of our vari¬ 
ous motives separated from each other, how much that is vile and 
impure should we find mingling with all that we fancy briglit and 
clear! No, no! man never judges himself too harshly, let him judge 
ns harshly as he will. God sees and judges, not harshly, we hope, but 
in mercy; and yet, what sins does not his eyo discover, what punish¬ 
ments will he not have to inflict!” 

Alice was silent; but after a momentary pau.se;Bertha resumed 
the conversation nearly where she had first begun it. “I blame not 
you," she said, “young lady, for not loving one who loved you. It 
was not destined so to be, tliougli there may have been a feeling of 
pride, too, in your dealings with liim. The poor boy who is gone had 
nut tlie eagle eyo and ruling look of this one—an eagle eye and ruling 
look gained from a noble race in otlier lands; and well do I know 
how, with young happy things like you, the eyes lead captive the 
imagination; ay, and fix chains of iron upon the heart. Yet you 
judged well and nobly, too, if I see aright. That jace and form are 
but an image of a mind ns bright, and he has every right to have such 
a mind now that all that was dark, and fierce, and harsh in the proud 
streams that miugic in liis veins has been purified, and tempered, and 
softened by long adversity.” 

“Of whom do you speak. Mistress Bertha?” demanded Alice, with 
a conscious blush mantling in her cheek as she asfccd thh question. 

“Of whom do I speak!” echoed Bertha, gazing on her; “Would 
you have me think that you do not know of whom I speak?” 

“ No," answered Alice, blushing still more deeply; “no. Misuse 
Itertlia, I do not wish to deceive you. I know, at least I guess, you 
sjieak of Captain Langford ; but—but—” 

Bertha gazenj thoughtfully down upon the ground for a few mo¬ 
ments; “1 had forgot,” she said at length, “yet he did wisely—be al¬ 
ways docs wisely! But 1 had not believed that there was a man 
who, in the unchained moments of the heart’s openness, would act so 
wisely and so Well! I understand you, sweet lady. You were not 
aware that I knew rightly the story of your heart; and I knew it 
only by having divined it. Yet to show you how well 1 have divined 
it, I will tell you the motive that brought you hither with your 
father. You bame with tlie view of seeing him you love I” 

The ingenuous colour once more rose warm in Alice's cheek; bat 
she replic-d, with that sparkling of truth and sincerity in her Miru 
eyes that there was no doubting one single word, “ No, Mistress Bew- 
tl^” she said, “you are wrong. I come hither with no such motin^ 
with no such view. My father hod business with the £arl, to pain¬ 
ful, BO irritating, that I sought to accompany liim, solely with the 
wish to soothe and calm both; but I found as we rode along that 
Waller’s mind was already prepared to treat all things gently and 
kindly, in consideration of Lord Danemorc’j sad lost; therefore, 
I thought it better to come to this room than to intrude upon tliC 
Earl’s grief till I was quite sure lie wrnld be well pleased to see me. 
But, on my word, the thouglit of seeing Captain Langford never 
entered my mind till I jya* crossing the hall to come hitlier. Then, 
indeed, remembering that be hail been brought hither, Ihid having 
Icarnod ^t he had been moat wrongly detained—at least all yevter- 
day— 1 thouglit he might stlH be hcr^ and that, perba^ 1 We 
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him. Nor will I deny, Mistress Bertha,” she added, “ that I much 
wish to do so, if it bo possible.” 

“I believe your whole tale, Alice Herbert,” replied Bertha, “I 
believe it all and every word; for I have seen and watched j'ou 
from your childhood, and I know that you are truth itself. Yon 
shall see your lover, Alice. You shall taste tliose few bright moments 
of stolen happiness which are dear, all too dear, to every young heart 
like thine.” 

“Nay, nay, Bertha,” said Alice, in reply, “ though I will not deny 
that his society is h^piness to me, I have a greater object in view; 
1 have to learn how I—I, his promised wife, may aid him at the pre¬ 
sent painful moment. Nor, Bertha,” she added, while at the very 
repetition of the words her cheeks again grew red, “ nor do I wish 
that the moments spent with him should be stolen momenta. I 
ask you openly, if it be possible to let me see him and speak with 
him. I wish no concealment. I seek not to hide either my regard 
for him, nor my interview with him. Sure I am that my father 
would approve it,*and I have none but him to consider, in framing 
my actions.” 

Bertha gazed upon her glowing countenance and sparkling eyes, as 
she raised them, full of timid eagerness, to her face, witli a look of 
pleasure not unmixed with surprise. " You are, indeed, a noble crea¬ 
ture and a lovely oqe,” she said; “ yours may well be called generous 
blood. But it sliaU be as you wish; and yet be under no fear for 
your lover. They cannot iiyure liim! It. is not his destiny. He is 
bom for a very different fate, and the fools who took him were only 
tools in Fortune’s hands, to cut a pathway for him to the point where 
ho is now arrived. Fear net, Alice, but come with me, and you shall 
see and speak with him; alor.c, if you will.” 

"No, not alone!” said Alice, again colouring; “ not alone! That 
were needless—useless." 

" Come with me, then,” said Bertha, “ come with me, then; though 
it it little needful that you should sec lum, to take council with him 
for his liberation. Ere to-morrow morning he will be free. They 
cannot hold him there long. To think of holding him there at all 
is idle and empty; and there is one of them, at least, that feels it to 
be so, thou^ he knows nut well why.” 

As the spoke, she led the way out of the room in which they were, 
and along the corridor towards the great liail. Alice made no reply, 
for her heart beat so fast, and her limbs trembled so much, tliat she 
was glad to take refuge in silence in order to hide her agitation. She 
knew tliat she was going to do nothing but wliat was right. She felt 
that every sensation of her heart, every purpose of her mind, was 
pure; and noble, and g^; and yet—why or wherefore she could not 
toU-^beie was something in the act of thus going privately to sec her 
lover in the house of another, which made her tremble Ukc a guilty 
creature, though conscious of innocence in thought and deed, iibe 
looked anxiously at each door as slie passed, lest it should be opened, 
and some one issue forth to interrupt her. She hurried her pace up 
the great staircase, gazing round with feeling of apprehension she 
could not comprehend; and when at length they rea,^ tlic extremity 
of the building, and stood before the last door upon that side, she 
w)M ohUfod to lay her hand on Bertha's arm, and beg her to stop for 
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a moment, in order to recover breath, and gain some degree of com¬ 
mand oA'er herself. 

At length she said, “ Now, now I am ready,” and Bertha opened 
the door of the outer chamber. It was tenanted by a single servant, 
apparently busy in the ordinary occupations of the day, putting this 
ariicle of furniture in one pl.ace, and that article in another, with that 
sort of tardy diligence remarkable in houses where there are many 
servants and but little to do. 

He started, however, and turned round when he heard the door 
open; and then advancing towards Bertha, ho said, "My lord ordered 
mo. Mistress Bertha, not to give any one admission herehe then 
added, in a low sort of confidential tone, "The orders came early this 
morning for me to hang about licro, and when 1 had done with the 
rooms, to remain upon tlie staircase, so as to make sure that the 
prisoner does not escape, without loclcing the doors, however—though 
I don’t see why my lord should take such a round-about way, when 
by doing nothing but just turning the key he cogjd keep the young 
man in as long as he liked.” 

" 'i’ho Karl has his reasons for all that he docs,” replied Bertha, 
walking on. “You will do very right to stop every one; but of 
coui'se your lord's orders do not apply to me. Come with me, young 
lady; you may he admitted, as I told you.” 

Tlie man looked surprised and bewildered; for<Mistrcss Bertha, at 
he well knew, was not a person to he contradicted with impunity, 
and yet he feared that he would be doing wrong in letting the two 
visiters pass. 

Half the aflvantages, however, which are gained in this world, 
either over our adversaries or rivals, are obtained by taking advan¬ 
tage of their astonishment; and before tlio man had time to make 
up his mind as to what he ought rightly to do. Mistress Bertha ami 
Ali(Te had passed him, and the door of tlie inner chamber was open. 

Langford was sitting at the table, writing, and the sound of tho 
opening door m.ade him raise his eyes. For a moment it seemed as if 
he could Bc.ircely believe that what he saw was real; hut then a look 
of joy and satisfaction, which would have repaid Alice well, had she 
liad to encounter a thousand dangers and dilBeulties in making her 
way to visit him, spread over his countenance, and, rising up, he ad¬ 
vanced to meet her. 

Without douht or hesitation, he c.sst his arm around her, and 
pressed his lip upon her cheek. “ Thank yon, dearest Alice, thank 
you,” he said, “ this is, indeed, most kind and most good; how can I 
ever show myself grateful enough for such a token of affection?” 

Alice burst into tears. To see him sitting tlierc—him wliom she 
loved, and honoured, and esteemed—a prisoner, and accused of dark 
crimes, had wrung her heart almost to agony; but his-words and his 
look, and the tone of his voice, and the touch of his hand, and the 
pressure of his lips, seemed to sever the bonds which held tlie varied 
emotions struggling together in her breast, and they nli burst forth 
together in that profuse flood of tears. 

"It is we that must,he grateful to yon,” she said, as soon as she 
could speak; “ it is we that must be grateful to you. I ramnot help 
suspecting, nay believing, tlmt you arc suflering in some degree on 
our account; but for fear we sWonld not hare time to epeak fwy. Id 
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me tell you, Langford, the principal object of my coming here. I wat 
afraid that you might not have means allowed you of communicating 
with any of your friends, and, therefore, I was anxious to see you, to 
ask what can bo done for you, what lawyer can be sent for to you, or 
what means can be taken to prove your innocence ?” 

“ My Alice has never doubted my innocence, then ?” said Lang¬ 
ford, gazing tenderly upon her. “ 1 knew, I felt sure, she would not.” 

" Of anything like crime, Langford,” she said, “ I knew you were 
innocent, perfectly innocent 1 I might imagine, indeed—for we wo¬ 
men can hardly judge or tell to what lengths you men may think the 
point of honour should carry them—I might imagine, indeed, th.at you 
had taken this unhappy young man’s life in honourable quarrel; but 
even that I did not believe.” 

" Oh, no 1” replied Langford; “ I should never have dreamt of such 
n thing. Nothing could have provoked me to do so. Besides, Alice, 
did I not give you my word ? and believe me, dear Alice, believe me, 
now and ever, thaj I look upon my word given to a woman as binding 
as my word given to a man. Nay, if it were possible, I should say 
more binding, because she has fewer me,ms of enforcing its execution. 
No, no! dear Alice, 1 parted with him in the park,within ton minutes 
after 1 left you. It is true, he did try to provoke me to a quarrel, but 
I was not to be provoked.” 

‘‘I am ashamed of having doubted you, even in that, and for a 
moment,” replied Alice; “but that doubt sprang solely from a beUef 
that men often think it a point of honour to conceal their intentions 
from women in such matters .as these, and believe themselves justified 
in using any means to do so. But now, Langford, tell me quickly, 
what can be done to prove you innocent! What is there that my 
father or myself can do to free you from a situation so painful!” 

“I know little,” replied I.angfcrd, “ that can be done under present 
circumstances. It is their task to prove that I am guilty, more than 
mine to show that I am innocent: but I hear stops upon the stairs. 
Who have wo here, I wonder?” 

As ho spoke, he opened the door into the other room, which Bertha 
bad closed behind her; and nearly at the same moment, as the reader 
may have anticipated, the outer door at the top of tlie stairs was 
thrown open, and the Earl of Danemore, with a countenance on which 
hung the thunder-cloud of deep but suppressed wrath, strode in, fol¬ 
lowed closely by Sir Walter Herbert. 

The colour came and went rapidly in Alice’s clieek, and her heart 
boat very quick, 'rhe servant in the outer room looked tremblingly 
towards Mistress Bertha; but Bertha herself remained totally un¬ 
moved, with her long sinewy hands, clad in their white mittens, 
resting calmly upon each other, and her dark eyes raised full upon 
the EmI, while not a quiver of the lip nor a movement of the eyelids 
betrayed that she was afljeted by any emotion whatsoever. Langford 
drew a little closer to the side of Alice, wliile the Esirl turned Ills 
first wrath upon the servant. 

His words were few and low, but they were fully^dicativc of what 
was pasiiag in his heart. “ I commanded,”, he rod, “ that no one 
should ber^hnitted here! You have disobeyed my commands. An¬ 
swer me not a word. You have disobeyed my commands, and yon 
■hall iMm cause to remember it to the last day of your life, iiilence. 
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I say! Get yon gone, and send )uther Wilton and t!ie other groom of 
the chambers. Mad.am,” he continued, advancing towards Alice, with 
a bitter and sarcastic sneer curling his lip, “ Madam, long as I have 
had the honour of your acquaintance, I did not know that you were 
so skilful a tactician till to-day. To engage me with your seVvirealJe 
and convenient father, while you came hitlier to lay your jdans with 
a personage accused of the murder of my son, is a stroke, indeed, wor¬ 
thy of a great politician-” 

Alice had turned pale when he first approached her; but at tlio 
words, “ your serviceable and convenient father,” tlio blood rushed up 
into her check; and though, while turning to look at Sir Waller, 
whose eyes were beginning to flash with indignation, sho suffered tho 
Earl to finish liis sentence, she stopped liim at the word “ politician," 
by raising her hand suddenly, and then replied at once, with her sweet 
musical voice sounding strangely melodious after the liorsh tone in 
which Lord Danemore had been speaking— 

*' Eorbear, my lord,” sho said, “ forbear! Let mg prevent you from 
using any more words that you will bo ashamed of and grieve for 
hereafter. My motive in coming to this house to-d.ay was anything 
but tliut which you imply, leamc, my lord, lieeause I feared tliat 
my father, justly irritated at some unwortliy treatment, might act 
towards Lord llanemore as Lord Danemore is now acting towards 
me: that is to say, might speak angry words which he would soon 
bq sorry for. I found, however, mv lord, that tho kind gentleness of 
thkt fatlier’s heart was already suflicient to make him forget tlie in¬ 
juries which Lord Danemore sought to inflict, in tho sorrow wliich 
Lord Danemore now experiences; and, tliougii there was a time, my 
lord, when I believed that the voice of Alice llerlxirt had some |w>wcr 
to soothe, to tranquillize, and to console you, I did not flatter myself 
that such was the case now, and I remained in consequence without." 

The Earl seemed somewhat nioverl. lie had listened in silence, and 
drew himself up to his full lieight, with an air of attention and 
thought. Wlien she paused, however, he demanded, but in a softer 
tone, " And your coming here, madam—here, into tliis na>m—was, 
doubtless, perfectly accidental; a singular coincidence brought you 
into the apartments of this worthy gentleman.” 

“ No, mjalord,” replied Alice, with a degree of calm dignity tlmt 
set liis sneers at defiance, “quite on the contrary; as soon as I found 
tliat Captain Langford was still here, I asked Mistress Bertha to con¬ 
duct me to see liim, which, your lordship will perceive, was very 
natural,” she added, with the colour becoming deeper and deeper in 
her check, “ if you consider, first, that he was scvcn-ly injured in my 
defence; next, tliat I have promised him my hand; and, lastly, that 
1 knew him to be both unjustly cluirgcd with a great crime, and in 
the power of one who sometimes suffers a nature, originally most 
noble, to be influenced too much by strong passions; and a jud^icnt, 
originally clear and right, to be darkcncvl and obscured by liis own 
desires and prejudices. My lord,” she added, “ the tone which you 
are pleased to assume towards me obliges me to speak candidly; 1 
thought it very #>ssiUe that, circumstanced as he is, and in your 
pfiwer, this gentleman Inight meet with obstacles In establishing his 
innoeciice, and in coraiiiaiiicating with tliose who would defend and 
advise liim. Under these circumstances, I acted as 1 have aWed, in 
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order to bear any communication from him, cither to my father, w to 
any other person with whom he might tliink fit to take counsel.” 

“Madam,” replied the Earl, with far less acerbity of manner than 
before, “I find that you can judge severely, too. This gentleman 
shall have every opiwrtunity of proving his innocence." 

“ That, my lord, I will take care of,” interrupted Sir Walter Her¬ 
bert; “for 1 certainly will not trust, in the case of my friend, to the 
justice of those who, without a shadow of reason, first charged him 
with a crime of which he is innocent, and then acted towards liim as 
if they had nearly proved him guilty.” 

“ He shall have every opportunity of proving his innocence,” reite¬ 
rated the Earl, sternly; “but Sir Walter Herbert is the man who 
judges too hastily. But yesterday,! said to this same gentleman, this 
Captain Langford, as he is pleased to call himself, that his bare word 
not to quit these apartments was sutBcient. To-day, I say that those 
bolts and bars, strong as they are, are not too strong to guard him 
withal: for I have not only received, as you well know, the confirma¬ 
tion of my poor sdh’s death, but I have it proved, beyond all doubt, 
by the testimony of those who saw him, that the man who stands be¬ 
fore us, after separating from that son in the park, was seen by four 
difierent people galloping up tow’ards the very moor and at the very 
time at which the unhappy boy w-as murdered. He shall have the 
full opportunity of explaining or disproving this hereafter; at present 
he is a close prisoner here, till he can be removed to-morrow to the 
county gaol,” 

Alice’s cheek grew very pale as the Earl spoke; not that she for 
a moment sufiered her confidence in Langford’s innocence to be 
shaken; not that one doubt or one suspicion ever crossed her mind; 
but that the words used by the. Earl were such as to call up before 
the eye of imagination every dark and painful object which could by 
any (^ance connect itself with her lover’s situation. The image of 
Langford, in the county gaol, immured in a close, noisome cell, as a 
common felon, together with all that she knew and all that she had 
heard of the prisons of England—then a disgrace to the land—pre¬ 
sented itself to her mind, and made her heart sink within her. 

T’lie eyes of her lover, however, were upon her. He saw the colour 
&de away in her cheek; he saw the anxious quivering of that beauti- 
fttl lip which had so lately spoken boldly in his defence; but Langford 
knew and understood the heart whose treasured afiection he had 
obtained, and taking her hand in his, he pressed it to his lips, saying, 
“ Bear not, dear Alice! Let tlicm do their worst. So confident am 1 
in my own innocciK^ and in the just laws of a free land, that not the 
slightest apprehension crosses my mind, though I may see a disposi¬ 
tion to deny mo justice. Strange, too, as it may seem to you, I am 
well contented, to remain in tins house for some time longer; aud 
perhaps," he added, “I could, even by a single word, change entirely 
the feelings and views of Its noble owner." 

" I may understand you better than you tliink, sir,” replied the 
Earl, gazing upon him with the same knitted brow; “ I may know you 
better than you believe; but you would find it dilBcult to change my 
views and purposes. At present I bare bift to say, that I cannot 
st^T l&tress Alice Herbert to remain here any longer. Bertha,”, 
he continued, turning to the housekeeper, you have done bitterly 
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wrong in bringing her hither. I aiu willing to believe that you knew 
not how wrong; but I will deal with you hereafter upon this matter." 

“Earl of Eancmore, I did right!" replied the woman, “and I tell 
you that it is you who know not what you arc doing; but the time 
will come when you will repent.” 

The Earl’s brow graw very dark, but ho evidently made a great 
clfort to command his passions, and ho only replied, “ You have served 
me too faithl'ully and too long for my auger to have way. But pro¬ 
voke me no further, 1 am not in a mood to bear with your bold 
tcm]>er. Now, madam," he continued, turning to Alice, “we wait 
your pleasure.” 

Langford pressed her hand in his, and grasped tliat which .Sir Walter 
extended towards him; "Earewell," he said, “farewell, for the pre¬ 
sent. It is useless to stay longer now. All that you can do for me is 
to engage some person learned in the law to watch the proceedings 
against me, in case I should not be liberated before to-morrow evening. 
1 fear nothing in the straight-forward course of justice ; but there are 
circumstiuices in my situation and in my fate,” anS as he sjioko he 
fixed his eyes upon tile Earl, “ which may bring persecution upon me, 
though they ought to have the most opposite eflect.” 

The Earl returned his look stedfastly and sternly, then turned upon 
his heel, and waving his hand ceremoniously towards the door, fol¬ 
lowed Sir Walter and Alice out of the room, lle/ound tlie servants 
that he had sent for at the head of the stairs, and gave them cliarge 
to guard the prisoner better than he had been previously guarded, to 
keep the door constantly locked, and to remain, the one at watch on 
the outside of the door, while the other kept guard at the foot of the 
stairs. He then walked slowly down into the vestibule, and, in cold 
silence on all parts, saw Sir Walter and his daughter mount their 
horses and depart. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CofXD we but have the heart of the wicked laid open before us; 
could we but see how it is torn and wrung by the evil passions that 
imrbour within it; could we but mark how, even in the strongest and 
must determined breast, when bent upon evil purposes, or engaged iu 
wicked acts, fear and apprehension go hand in liaiid with every deed 
of evil, while repentance, remorse, and punislunent follow more 
slowly, though not less surely, m the distance; wliat an instructive, 
what an awful lesson it would be, and how feaifully we should shrink 
back from the coni.nission of the first crime, ns from tlic brink of a 
precipice wliicb, once overleapt, dashes us down over a thousand 
pointed rocks, even into the gulf of hell itself! 

Wiien Sir Walter and Alice Herbert had left him, the Earl of Dane- 
more pressed Ids iiand upon his burning brow for a few nuuueiits, 
wliile wild and tlirilUng thoughts, all painful, all angry, all evil, 
crossed and re-crossed each other through his brain. He then turned 
with a rapid step, and entered the room where the lawyer liad lin¬ 
gered, fearing to lollow ti^a scene where the violent passions which he 
knew existed in his jiatron’s breast were likely to be excited Into fury. 
The Earl closed the dour, and casting himself downiDloacbair,oovcrcd 
!us eyes with his hands. 
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He was roused, however, in a moment, by a voice saying, “Do not 
grieve so, Danemore; do not grieve so. It’s a satl thing, truly, to have 
one’s fine boy killed, and never see him again; but we must all die 
onee, and you’ll die too, and very likely not long first, for you are an 
old man now. Then we shall be all comfortable again, when we get 
on the other side of the mole’s habitation. Let me speak to him. 
Master Ivinsight; why should I not comfort him? We should all 
comfort each other.” 

“I have been trying, my lord,” said the lawyer, in an apologetic 
tone, as the Etirl raised his eyes towards the half-witted man, “ I li.ave 
been trying to got out of this foolish fellow who were the people that 
he saw bury your lordship’s noble son. He admits that he knows them 
all. but declares th.at he will never mention the names of any of them.” 

'J’he Earl passed his hand once or twice before his eyes, os if to clear 
away other images from before his mental vision, ere he returned to 
the subject which was again suddenly presented to him. 

“He shall lie pjndo to tell,” he said, at length, in a stern tone, knit¬ 
ting his dark brows as he spoke; “he shall be made to tell, after he 
has pointed out the spot where the poor boy lies.” 

“ iVhy, iny lord,” answered the lawyer, “ we do not need his help 
for that, as he himself says that it was under the beech trees by the 
Mere ; but I am sure I do not know how your lordship will make him 
speak, for I have been trying for this half hour, threatening him with 
your lord.ship’8 displeasure, and to have him put in the cage, and 
everything I could think ofj but without effect.” 

'* ’There arc ways would make the dumb speak,” replied the Earl. 
“I have seen,"—he continued; but then, suddenly breaking oflT, lie 
changed his form of speech, and added, “ I have heard, I mean to say, 
of old Spanianis in the now world, who loved their gold better than 
their life, and would b.ave died sooner than reveal the spot where 
their treasures were hidden; and yet there have been found ways to 
make them sjwak; there have been found means to make them scream 
forth the n.ame of every treasure-cave they had.” 

“ Hut, my lord,” replied the lawyer, with a somewhat appreliensive 
look, “but, my lord, you know in this country we dare not make use, 
of any such means.” 

The Earl gazed at him sternly, and yet somewhat contemptuously. 
“\Vc will do everything lawfully, Master Lawyer," he said; “wcwill 
do everything lawfully. First, we are justified, I think, in keeping 
this good man in strict confinement till he has declared the names of 
the murderers or their accomplices. Ke.vt, I believe there is no law 
which can compel us, till he is fully committed, to give him either 
meat or drink; neither are wo told that light must be admitted to the 
plais: where ho is held. Dost thou hear, Sr Fool ? If thou tellcgt not 
Inimciliatcly thc names of all tliose who were engaged in tliis hellish 
act, thou Shalt be shut pp without a crust of bread, or a drop of water, 
or a ray of light; and hunger, and thirst, and darkness, shall be your 
companions till you do tell.” 

Tlic unhappy man gazed in his face fora moment with a wandering 
and haggard look, os n ho scarcely understt^ or bdiev^ the menaces 
hdd out to him. He replied, at length, however, in a low sad tone, 
“ I have vowed a vow, and it cut be broken. They call me mad, but 
I never broke a promise nor told a falsehood. Let the wiae ones say 
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as much if they can. No I you may quench the lipht of these eyes 
lor ever ; you may deny me food, or make mo perish of thirst; but 
you fliall never make me tell one word more than I have told.” 

'• We shall see," replied the Earl, “ we shall seeand he added a 
few indistinct words to the lawyer, who withdrew, and almost imme¬ 
diately returne<l, acconipimied by two or three of the lower Rtado of 
serving men, who instantly laid hands upon the object of the Earl’s 
indignation, and dragged him out of the room to fulfil the orders 
which they had previously recoired by the mouth of the attorney. 

After they wore gone. Lord IJanemoro paused for a moment thought¬ 
fully, and the shadows of dark passions might lx; seen traversing his 
high and haughty brow. Ere he spoke he recovered his calmness, 
and there was even a degree of melancholy in his tone as he said, 
‘•.Men drive me to things that 1 would not willingly do. It is not tho 
fault of the lion that ho is a beast of prey, nor would he, except when 
pre.sscd by neeil, destroy or devour any being, if tho hunters did not 
torment lum by pursuit. 'Ihcre is a weakness in piy heart towards 
this youth whi<h niu.st be conquered. 1 cannot view him as the 
inunlerer of iny son, although the tidings we have this d.ay roceiveil 
would in some decree prove this to bo the ease. Nevertlielcss, 1 will 
conquer such feelings. I will overcome such folly, for these very piiixtrs 
prove that it is neces.'ary he shmdd be removed from my path ” 

As he spoke, he laid Ids hand on the packet oLbills of exchange, 
which had been sealed np, and remained upon the table. 

The hiwyer gazed in his face with a look of some wonder and 
inquiry ; hut the Etirl proceedeil without explanation. 

"You will act as we before determined,” he said; “the evidence 
tliat we liavc got is now strong, you will take means still ftirther to 
strengthen it. There wants hut one link in the chain. Amongst all 
those that you know in the country round, c.innot some one 1® 
found, think you, to sui)p1y that link ?' .Some i>oacher, some deer- 
stealer, who in.ay have seen tho shot fired or the blow struck, while 
lurking about on his unlawful avocations? Some one who might 
merit forgiveness for his otlier oflences by bearing testimony in this 
matter?” 

'Tile lawyer looked down, and lie.sitated. Altlinngli his nature was 
no ways scrupulous, yet tlic Ixild, straiglitforward, uneompromi-iing 
decision of Ids patron alarnieil rntlicr tlinn eneonragetl 1dm. 

“ I will do my best, my lord,” lie said, in a low tone; “ nothing shail 
be wanting tliat I can do; but at the same time if wc can let the 
matter prove itself, it would he mucli Ix'ttcr tlian risking anytliing 
by manufacturing testimony.” 

" See tliat lie escape me not," s.aid tlie Earl, sternly; " see that he 
c.scape me not. Woe be unto you should he do so. Trifle not with 
petty means, sir. Timidity in such matters is ruin. Uoldly, fear¬ 
lessly, but skilfully and carefully, jmrsiie vour plan. You have 
already the strongest of all foundations to hufld upon. Sec tliat you 
build well, or you shall answer to me for it. And now to other mat¬ 
ters, though connectal, as you will see, with that of wliicli we have 
s^wken. 'J'his Sir Walter Herbert must I>e dealt with immediately. 
If we do not at once engal^ him so deeply in his own affairs that he 
shall Irnve neitlier time, nor wish, nor opportunity to meddle with 
oUiers, he wili find means to mar our iKdicmcs, and disappoint all 
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our expectations. Besides, you know my feelings on the subject; 
with him the matter must be brought to a speedy conclusion." 

“That may well be done, my lord,” replied the lawyer; “now 
that he has tendered you, in p.ayment of his debt, that wliich you 
cannot accept, it is very natur.al that you sliould immediately take 
measures against him. I myself am not mucli skilled in such mat¬ 
ters, and might make some mistake; but I saw yesterday at the 
town-house a person wlio is now down here upon some special busi¬ 
ness, whom I can well trust, and who will, I know, so manage the 
matter, that, once having fixed his hands upon this knight, no turn, 
no shift, no evasion, scarcely even the power of the law itself, will 
make him let go his hold.” 

“Indeed!” said the Earl; “indeed! Pr.ay, who is this tenacious 
personage ?” 

“ His name, my lord, is Bolland,” replied the lawyer; “ he is a man 
who, in the good city of London, has made himself a reputation little 
inferior to that of a great general. Ilis origin, indeed, was somewhat 
low, having beoif a butcher in the city, a bankrupt, with some su.s])i- 
cio'n of fraud in his transactions, and for a certain period, we are 
told, a gambler, in a small way of trade.” 

“ A goodly commencement for a future l.awyor!” said the Earl, 
with a bitter sneer curling his lip. “Of course he has prospered in 
the world f” , 

“Your lordship’s pardon," replied the other, somewhat sharply, 
“he is no lawyer, nor has aught to do with the law but in following 
its mandates. He is now a shcrifiTs ofideer of the county of Middle¬ 
sex, but he is not one to scruple at where he exercises his calling. I 
have heard that he is amassing great wealth by the skill with which 
he deals with his poor victims; sometimes suffering them to go at 
large on payment of a weekly sum, sometimes even furnishing them 
with money when, by putting them in this or that calling, he can 
ensure to himself cent, per cent, repayment; but never does he sufler 
any one to slip through his fingers; and if your lordship will per¬ 
mit me, I will mount my horse directly, seek out Master Bolland, 
and charge him to execute a writ agauist this Sir Walter.” 

“Do, do,” said the Earl; “but yet,” he continued. "I fear that all 
we can do wiil hardly be in time to prevent this meddling old man— 
fool I will not call him, for fool he is not—from taking such steps as 
may embarrass our proceedings.” 

“I do not know, my lord," replied the lawyer; “I do not know; 
but one thing I can answer for, that if you but trust the m.atttT to me 
and Bolland, and pay him well for Ids trouble. Sir Walter Herbert 
shall be in the county gaol ere the sun goes down to-night.” 

“Indeed 1” exclaimcii tlte Earl, “that were quick, indeed. Pro¬ 
mise him this night a hundred pounds if he contrive to execute the 
writ as you mention. Now go; no time must be lost.” 

But as he saw the "lawyer rise to obey his directions, a look of 
doubt and hesitation came over his countenance fur a moment. 
“My poor boy loved the girl,” he said, “and therein there is a tie be¬ 
tween those Herberts and myself which I feel to be a weakness; and 
yet it comes upon me even now when I Hunk I am destroying the 
father of one for whom he felt so tenderly. Stay, Master Attorney, 
stay. My poor boy loved the girlf* 
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Accursed Iks all those, doubly accursed, who, when better feelinjjs 
are cominjr over our hearts—when the well of sweet waters is 
in" up, wiiich is found somewhere in almost ever)* desert—-whon 
a touch of human affection is sofleninp the harsh asperity of anger« 
blunting the sting of hatred, or relaxing the iron grasj> of revengcl— 
arcursed be all those, I sa}', wlio at such moments conic in, and rouse 
up again within us the evil passions that have been lulled to sleep, 
and might, perchance, be strangled in their slumber, if some ffcndisli 
Voice from without did not waken them into fresh activity I 

The lawyer saw, with pain, the shade of unwonted gentleness that 
passed over his patron’s countenance, for his own mind was made up 
altogether of the considerations of jwtty interest, and he foresaw loss 
in any relaxation of the other’s harsh determinations. 

With the skill of a demon, he instantly perceived how ho might 
turn the rare drop of honey into gall and bitterness; and he replied, 
“ Yes, my lord, he did love her donrly, but she did n<kt love him as 
lie deserved to l>c loved; and the last most pniiifu^ feelings of all his 
life were bro\ig!it about by her conduct to liim.” 

“It is true!” said the Earl, frowning; “it is true! Go, and’loso 
no time. I have a sad task before me in the meantime, and 1 would 
fain have intrusted you with it, Master Kinsight; hut it cannot be. 
You would not have time and opportunity to nccoropHsli both.” 

“Pray what may it be, my lord?” demanded tlio lawyer, eagerly, 
fearful of losing some other lucrative occui>ation. “My business with 
Bollard will be over in a minute. I give him but directions, and 
trust the rest to him. Pray what may it be?" 

“Can you not divine, man?” demanded the Earl, fixing his large 
stem eyes upon him; “can you not divine, that it is to seek and 
bring home the dead body of my unhappy son from the spot where 
this idiot says they have hiid him.” 

“Oh, my lord!” exclaimed the lawyer, with some touch of human 
feeling breaking even through his sordid nature, like a misty ray of 
sunshine streaming through a dark cloud; “Oh, my lord! such is no 
task for you. It would wring your heart aa<lly to be present yourself. 
Besides, the magistrates ought to be there. Now, after I have spoken 
with Bollond, and left the business in his hands, 1 shall have plenty 
of time to ace Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas Waller, and go 
with them to the spot. Leave it to me, my lord, leave it to me; and 
it I bring those two worthy justices over hero with roe, we may, per¬ 
haps, find some means of making this half-witted man give us furiher 
infonnarion regarding tlie murderers.” 

“Bring them not! bring them not,^ replied the Earl, vehemently. 
“Mark me. my good friend! In this matter I am moved by many 
very opposite feelings. You know—^you must feel, for you are a 
father yourself, how I thirst to discr^ver, and to drink the heart’s 
blood of my son’s murderer! and yet 1 dou^t that Uiis fool, if fbr^l 
to speak to any other car but my own, might reveal matter which 
might tend to exculpate him whom we have there shut up above, 
and who must be swept from my path, if I would have any peace 
daring my remaining ^ears. I am not a roan to live in doubt or 
hesitation; and as soon as any man gives me cause to fear him, the 
matt^ between us must be brou^t to on issue at once, and he or I 
taost foU! No,’* he added, bring not tiiose men hither! I am 
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•ick of them. Wo ranist use them as tools, hut not let them use ns. 
Take them, then, with you to search under the beech trees, but bring; 
them not hither. When all is done, return yourself, and let mu 
know. I shall have occupation enoueh in the meantime to busy my 
thoughts with things less sad, though not less painful, perhaps, than 
the task which I make over to you—and now go quickly.” 

“ Sliall I take these papers with me?” demanded the lawyer, laying 
lus hand upon the packet of bills of excliange which had been sealed 
up before Sir Walter Herbert. 

“No!” answered the Earl, sternly; “leave them where they arc.” 

“I thought they were to be deposited with me?” rejoined tlir 
agent, with a lingering aifeetion for the money which he could not 
restrain, even though he feared to offend his patron. 

“ I say, sir, leave them where they are, and go upon yonr er¬ 
rand,” rejoined the Earl, in a tone not to be misunderstood; and witti- 
out uttering another word, ho pointed towards tlie door, and drove 
the lawyer out o^the room by the fierce sternness of his gare. 

4s soon as he was gone and the door closed, the Earl took up the 
packet and deliberately broke the seals; than examined each of the 
papers minutely, muttering as he did it, “I thought so—I thought 
so. They have watched all that I have done; they have tracked me 
from land to land, and they have gained that knowledge of my past 
deeds which they tJiink will give them power over me, and force me 
to do that which they know I would never do without. But they 
shall find themselves mistaken. Yet when I think upon all the past, 
the memory of friendship and of love is stronger even tlian hatred 
and apprehension; and 1 find that the lines graven on the soft lioart 
of youth in early days may be crossed and traversed by many otliers 
In after life, but can never wholly be erased. Would to God tli.at 
they had not driven me to it ; would to God that they did not thrust 
themselves in the path of one who is forced to go forward on his 
way; who cannot, who must not, go back; who must trample on all 
that oppose him! But I am weak again; 1 am weak, to think of such 
things. He lias sought his fete, and he must find it. Yet I will see 
him once more; 1 will make myself sure of myself and of him before 
I do that which can never he recalled; bat not now—not in the 
broad day. He is too like the dead; and the dark glimmer of the 
lamp, or the blue gleam of the lightning, gives the only light by which 
wo should meet. I doubt that woman Bertha, too—I doubt her 
much, but yet I love not to question her about such things; for she 
will come harshly upon the bitter subject of the past, and will turn 
once more those memories, which time is softening and rendering 
more gentle. Into all that is dark, and bitter, and fearfiri.” 

Such were some of the words that brake from the bosom of a man 
torn by contending passions. They were spoken also; tliey were 
words as well u Ihou^ts; for he was one witli whom the struggles 
of the Impatient spirit within, especially in his solitary moments, 
often mastered the guard set habitually upon the lips, and gave 
■nfiee to thot^ts and feelings, when alone, which he most anxiously 
concealed when the watchful and opiiressive.world was around him. 

Agrin and again he looked over these papers, and again and again 
some new comment sprai^ to his Ups; but lus thouglits cvhleiitly 
bscame oKm and more paiaftil os his miqd was drawn forcibly back 
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to dwell npon the past; and at length, covering hii eye* with hi* 
li.imls. lie gave way to many a hitter and mingled feeling, and groaned 
aloud in agony of heart, aa lie recollected the deeds he had done—the 
flowers he had tramiiled on—tlie treasures he had scattered from hi* 
path, never to be found again. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Aboct four hours after the period at which we closed the last chapter, 
a niiniber of persons were to bo seen collected between the grove of 
beech trees on the nimir and the long sheet of shallow water called 
Uliwater Mere. They were of a varied and a motley character; for 
there might be seen the worshipful and the honourable of the county 
on horseback; and tbonce downward, going in progression tlirough 
the ownersliip of many n four-footed beast, appeared all classes of the 
eoinnnuiity, til! you cnine to the poorest poor hfcourers, who had 
rot even a eur to follow hini. 


tliongh npiK'aring to sntimit to their will, were 1‘oar other personages 
on horseback; that is to say, tlieir own joint cleric as justices of the 
|)( aoe; Ma.stcr Nicolas, clerk of the receiver of the county, whoso 
n.arrow escape from the liands of the Philistines we have recorded in 
another place; Master Kinsight, attomcy-at-law, agent and lawyer 
to llie Earl of Dancinorc; and a certain black-bearded, round-faced, 
. een-eyed gentleman, strong, though not long, in limb, mounted upon 
a sjiirited blood nap, witli a certain knowing look both about master 
and beast which betokened in each great acquaintance with the ways 
of tlic svorld. 

The lawyer Kinsight called him Master Eolland, and often com¬ 
mented to him in a w hisper upon the proceedings of tlie party they 
aeeompaniod. i’olland rarely made any verbal reply, but he, looked 
solun;es; and the wink of his black eye was made, by its different 
cliaracters, to express almost as many things as Lord Burleigh's 
rhnke of tlie head. 

The greater part of the body had come thither in procession from 
!hc nciphlKiuring county tosvn. Some bad joined it on the way, and 
some had been found ^rcady waiting on the heath; but as soon as 
the whole party was assembled by the side of the beculi trees, a per¬ 
quisition wa.s eommeneed in order to discover any ground which 
miglit seem to have been recently moved; and, ere any very long 
searcli had been made, a part of the thin green turf showed, ainidat 
the rank blades of grass wliich covered the ground beneath the trees, 
a quantity of scattered mould, cleariy indicating the spot they sought. 

As soon as this discovery was made, a new difficulty presented 
itself. It was found that, with a degree of foresight common to 
county magistrates in those days, the w(,rthy and worshipfiU knif^ts 
wI>o came to exiiume thC body reported to be interred 
forgotten to order any spades, siiov^s, or pickaxes to be hrough|||i||^ 
them; and there they were, in the midst of a wide moor, 
implement of the kind was to be found within a mile or two. On the 
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first mention of tins want, one of the more active of the lads wlio had 
accompanied the party, sot oil' as liaril as liis legs could carry liim in 
the direction of the little town of Moorhurst; but as that town was 
at several miles distance, some of the other person present suggested 
that it would be better to send up to the farm which had lately been 
taken by Farmer Gray, just upon tlie edge of tlie moor; and wiiile 
this suggestion was actually being followed, a discussion naturally 
arose in regard to Farmer Gray, his character, habits, appearance, 
station, fortune, and farm. 

Ay, he has got a bad bargain of it,'.’ said a sturdy farmer in a white 
smock frock, which concealed the greater part of a strong short- 
backed pony that he bestrode; "ay, he has got a bad bargain of it; 
and if he do not mind what he’s about, he’ll do for himself. I might 
have had the farm for an old song if I had liked, but I’d have notliing 
to do with such poor swampy stuff. Why, the place has been out of 
lease for two years!” 

“He’ll do very well,” grunted another of the same class. “I’m 
sorry I did not take the place myself, lie’ll do very well; he comes 
from Lincolnshire, and knows that sort of land. At least, I saw 
‘Franklin Gray, Squash-lane, Lincolnshire,’ upon one of his carts. 
He’ll do very well. lie has the finest horses in the country, too.” 

"I wonder you call those fine horses. Master Brown,” said a 
respectable labourer, who overheard the conversation; “ they are no 
more fitted for hard work than my sick wife Jane; and as for the 
matter of that, Farmer Gray will never be much liked hereabouts, 
for he’s brought ail his own labourers with him, and that’s a hard 
case upon the people of the place. They say he has been a soldier, 
too; and I’m sure he don’t look like a farmer, or anything half as 
honest Why, he goes about in a laced jacket, like a gentleman; 
and I never saw him at marjeet not I.” 

“I’ll tell you what” cried a sturdy drover who had joined the 
group, "he’s as good a judge of cattle, for all that, as any man in this 
country. He knows a beast when he sees it doesn’t he! Why, he 
bought half a sc-ore of me the other day, and paid me down, drink- 
money and all, witliout a word.” 

Such were the comments that took place upon Franklin Gray, in 
one of the groups into which the party had divided itself. Something 
similar, witli a very slight variation from the difierent class and cha¬ 
racter of the speakers, was taking place amongst the rest; and all 
the little investigating spirit which is excited by the arrival of a 
stranger in a country place, especially if that stranger be somewhat 
reserved in his habits, was exercising itself in regard to Franklin 
Gray, amongst the whole of the assembly on the moor. 

latwycr IGnsight ventured to hint tliat he suspected Farmer Gray 
had%een a l^nkrept in lancolnshire before he came into their county; 
but this was instantly, contradicted by several others who had had 
dealings with him, and who represented him as possessing all those 
excellent qualities which gold invariably bestows upon its owner. 
Two or three of the young men talked of Farmer Gray’s beautiful 
wife, but declared she was as coy and baclpward as if she bad been 
old'and ugly. Some had only caught a sight of her; some liad heard 
her speak; and some had never even seen her, but were in raptures 
vritli her b^uty on the mere report of others. What between th« 
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rumouM of the wife's beauty, the husband's wcaltli, and the report of 
his wearing a laced jacket like a gentleman, Sir Matthew Scropo 
and Sir Thomas Waller found the two organs of curiosity and reve¬ 
rence in their resijcctivc brains considerably excited regarding Frank¬ 
lin Gray, and they entered into slow and solemn discussion as to 
whether, under existing circumstances, they should or should not 
pay him a formal visit. 

At the end of about half an hour, however, some one was seen 
coming slowly across the moor on horseback, accompanied by two or 
three others; and in due time appeared the person who had been 
sent for the spades and shovels, accompany by Franklin Gray 
himself, with two or three men fiirnishccl with implements for dig¬ 
ging. Gray was m9unted on a fine powcrfttl horse, full of fire and 
activity, which be sat in a very dilT'crcnt manner from that in which 
the person.ages around him bestrode their beasts; and there was 
somctliing in his whole appearance and demeanour which made the 
greater part of the men assembled take oil'their hats as ho rode up. 

There was only one person present, with tlu? exception of the 
drover, wlio showed the slightest sign of recognition, and that was 
Master Holland, who gave a sudden start, and then turned pale, as 
the stern fierce eye of Franklin Gray fixed, for a moment, fiili upon 
him, with a meaning, perhaps a menacing, look. He ventured upon 
no other token of acquaintancesliip, however; and Gray, riding up 
at once to the magistrates, bowed to them somewhat haughtily, and 
said, “ I am happy to hear, from this good man, that your worships 
have discovered the place wlicre the poor youjg noblcntan's body has 
been concealed; indeed, I expected no less from your known wiMom, 
as soon as I heard that you had taken the matter in Iiand. I have 
now come down at once to oiler you every assistance in my power, 
and to say that I hope some means will be immediately taken for 
putting a stop to all these terrible things that are daily occurring in 
the county. Indeed, no one is so much interested ns I am; for, 
having taken this lone farm here, I am obliged to cross the moor con¬ 
stantly, often with large sums about me, and it is but fit that we 
should have protection under such circumstances.” 

“ That it is, indeed. Master Gray,” said Master Nicolas, the clerk, 
“ I am just in the same condition as yourself; and I hope at the veiy 
next meeting of the magistrates something will be done.” 

"Depend upon it, depend upon it!” said Sir Matthew Scrope, 
*' something shall be done, M.aster Nicolas; sometliing shall he done. 
Master Franklin Gray! I should be very glad to coidicr with you oa 
the subject, sir,” he added, addressing tlie latter, for whom his reve¬ 
rence was getting very high; "and we will taste together my last 
year's cider, which is now just in its prime. But now let us W to 
work;" and he and the rest accordingly dismounted frqm their horses, 
and diAx:ted the labourers to dig up that part of the ground which 
bore marks ol having been lately moved. • 

Shovelful after shovelful of earth was thrown out, and the work 
hail proceeded some way, when, cantering quickly along the rood, 
pcared two or three Mrsons, who prov^ to be Sir Walter Herb^ 
and his servants. Tii?countenances ol Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir 
Thomas Waller immediately felj j and Hie first impulse of the former 
was to bid the workmen suspend tiieir proceedings; »itet which lie 
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turned to his comrade, beckoned up the clerk and the Earl of Baoe- 
more’s lawyer, and held with them a quick whispering conference 
apart. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Walter came up and dismounted from his 
horse, while every head was uncovered around, and every face beamed 
with a smile of pleasure and satisfaction to see him tliere. 

“ I have come,” he said, “ gentlemen, to be a witness of the exe¬ 
cution of that painful task wliieh you have undertaken, and to see, 
perhaps for the last time, the body of my poor young friend. Lord 
llarold, whose death has unfortunately been made the pretext for 
accusing another friend, not less noble and excellent, of a foul and 
horrible crime.” 

" Pretext, sir, pretextl” exclaimed Sir Thomas Waller; “ I do not 
know what you mean by pretext. IJo you mean to charge me, sir ? 
I)o you mean to insinuate, sir?—should such imputations as these go 
on, I shall certainly order the work to be suspended, for we are not 
going to proceed with this matter to be insulted.” 

” Sir Thomas,” it^piied the other, “ I have no intention of insulting 
you j and the only effect of your ordering the work to be suspended 
will be, that I shall order it to go on. You forget, sir, that I am not 
only a magistrate, as well as yourself, but latrd of tlie Manor on which 
you stand. Go on, my good fellows, and make good speedl” 

The men required no other authority, but with redoubled activity 
plied their work, and in a few moments a long deal case was disco¬ 
vered, rudely put together. The labourers tried to take tlie top off 
at once, but they coulc^ot accomplish it, and after digging round it 
on all sides, they littea the heavy burden carefully out and laid it 
upon the edge of the pit. Tlie whole crowd gathered round, pressing 
somewhat rouglily upon the principal personages, who occupied tlie 
front stations about the grave. Sir Matthew S^ope put on his spec¬ 
tacles, and rubbed his hands, as if arriving near some long-desired 
consummation. Sir Walter Herbert stood near tlie foot of the coliiu, 
if it could be so called, and gazed upon it with a brow of sorrow and 
something bright glistening in bis eye. ErankUn Gray looked on 
sternly, with his arms crossed upon bis broad bull-like chest, and hU 
brow gathered into a heavy frown. 

There was some difficulty in wrenching up tlie top. But at length 
one of the labourers, forcing the spade between it and tlie sides, tore 
it open, and exposed to view the gliastly spectacle of death witliin. 

Those who were without saw nothing bnt the form of a dead man; 
but amoi^st those who immediately surrounded the chest, tiicre were 
exclamations of surprise, whicli made the rest press forward to get a 
nearer view, and it was then perceived by all who had known Lord 
Harold that tlie body was that of a stranger. In the centre of the 
forehe^ was a small round wound, spreaffing from which on every 
side WHS a dark discoloured bruise, and a considerable quantity of 
blood had run down and disfigured the face, on which it had been 
suffered to remain. Still the features were sufficiently distinct to 
sliow every one that this was not tlie corpse that they expected to 
find; and though each countenance around was pale with agitatiou 
and awe, yet on the Up of Sir Walter Herbert and of many others 
there appeared a smile of hope renewed. 

That tmile was almost immediately dune away, howovet, when they 
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could look fiirtlior, for across the bn nst of the dead man lay a iKiiwr, 
on wliich WHS written, in a larpe bold band “The punisluuont of him 
will) sliot Edw'ard Lord Harold.” 

The lirst who read the paper was the ntiBKistralc’s clerk, and the 
words were circulated in a low murmur from one to another around. 
But at the same time Master Nicolas, the clerk to the receiver of the 
county, pressed forward, as if moved by some sudden impulse, and 
setting as near the head of the corpse as he could, he gazed eagerly 
in its face, exclaiming, “ It is! yes, 1 declare it is! It is ^e very same 
man whom I saw lying on the road that night when the robbers laid 
laild of Mistress Alice Herbert, and he was one of tliem, too, beyond 
all doubt,” 

“Iloubtlcss it must be (he same,” said Franklin Gray, gravely. “I 
think I never saw a more rascally countenance in roy life, or one that 
seemed more likely to deserve tlie fate that he lias met with." 

“ Ilia clothes are very good, however,” said Sir Matthew Scrope; 
" they don’t look like those of a robber. Why, I declare there is as 
much lace as would cost two or three marks any day." 

“It’s the same man, however,” reiterated Master Nicolas; "that 
I will swear to; and that lie was a robber, there can be little doubt, 
frtaii what hapiiened to Mistress Alice Herbert. “Is it not so, Sir 
Walter?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replici] Sir Walter. "There.is no doubt—there 
can be no doubt that robbery was their purpose. Nor is it improba¬ 
ble that this is one of them. One man was wounded and disarmed by 
my excellent friend. Captain Langford. The other was beaten down 
and stunned by the poor innocent John Graves, and he it was. Mas¬ 
ter Nicolas, whom you saw upon the road. Let all these matters bo 
taken down,” bo continued, looking round him for some one who was 
capable of tlie task. 

“Where is tlie coroner?” Sir WaltCT demanded, abruptly, when 
he could not discover that officer amidst <tho8e around. " Ho should 
have been here. Why was he not summoned? When a body sup¬ 
posed to be murdered is discovered buried in a lonely common like 
tliis, it is natural to ask, where is the coroner? and to deprecate ex¬ 
cessively his not being on the spot. May I ask, Sir Matthew, whetlier, 
in ail the informal and somewhat extraordinary steps which you have 
thought fit to take, you have remembered the simple one of calling 
to your aid the coroner of the county?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Sir Matthew Scropc, in some confusion, “ wo 
were K' harried to decide, we were so press^ onward for time, that I 
do not know how it was, the coroner was forgotten.* 

“ In short, sir," replied Sir Walter Herbert," you foiwt ill except 
that which might serve your own purpose: you forgot all except that 
which migiit condemn an innocent man; a^ the regular cavm at 
justice in the land was in no degree attended to! 'fhis must be re¬ 
medied. I,a8 a magistrate, must demand that the coroner he Instantly 
sent for. He should have witnessed the exhumation. He should 
have been present at every step tlirough all this business; and you, 
my good friends, the ycypnen of this coimty, will witness that in taking 
cognizance of all these transaetions, the proper officer of tlie crown 
has not been upon the apot—baa not received any aummoiis to at» 
tend, and that, from the very beginning to the cioa^ two megiffintei 
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alono hare conducted the whole investigation, showing a great disin« 
clination to any open inquiry into their conduct or purposes.” 

“That we will!—that we will!” cried several voices; and one or 
two persons from the little town of Moorhurst gave point to Sir Wal¬ 
ter’s charge, by mentioning the name of l.angford, and declaring that 
he had won the love of all around him, instead of injuring anybody. 

At the same time, however, the attorney was seen whispering eagerly 
to Master Bolland, who on his part seemed to show some slight de¬ 
gree of hesitation, listening silently to the promptings of the lawyer, 
eyeing from time to time Sir Walter Herbert, and then scanning tlie 
crowd around. 

Sir Matthew Scrope by this time was at the end of his eloquence, 
and though he swelled and coloured like an offended turkey-cock, he 
made no reply to Sir Walter Herbert. The other magistrate, how¬ 
ever, bristl^ up in his own defence, vowed that what they had done 
in regard to Langford was perfectly justifiable, and ended by striking 
his clenched fist upon his thigh, and swearing, with not a very wor¬ 
shipful oath, thaf the prisoner should be fully committed to the 
county gaol the very next day, in spite of all the Walter Herberts in 
the land. 

The old knight was about to reply, and probably in the heat of the 
moment might have said things that he would afterwards have re¬ 
gretted; but, during Sir Thomas Waller’s angry declaration. Master 
Holland had walked round; and now, with a thin slip of parchment in 
his hand, he laid his finger on Sir Walter Herbert’s shoulder, saying, 
“Sir Walter Herbert, knight, I arrest you in the name of the sherilf 
of the county of-, at tlie suit of the Earl of Hanemore.” 

T’he old man turned very pale, and put his band to his head, saying, 
“Tliis is most strange, arid most unhandsome!” 

TTie people who stood around were all taken by surprise, and all 
felt more or less a sensation of grief, compassion, and indignation, so 
tliat there came a profound, silence for the space of about a minute 
over the whole multitude. Even Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas 
Waller gazed as well as the rest with painful emotions in the pale 
but noble countenance of the old Knight of Moorhurst, as, standing 
by the side of the dead body which they hud so lately disinterred, he 
f{^t a momentary regret that he himself was not cold, and silent, and 
feelingless, like it. 

The silence lasted for about a minute, but then it was suddenly 
broken by an unexpected event. One of the young farmers, who had 
been standing by Bolland and the lawyer while they conversed, glanced 
ih>m the honoured countenance of Sir Walter Herbert to the shrewd, 
mean face of Master Kinsight. He seemed to struggle during that 
temporary silence witlnstrong emotions; but then, giving way to a 
burst of unconquerable indignation, he struck the lawyer a violent 
blow in the face, with his clenched fist, exclaiming, “1>—nthce I it 
is thou hast done all this inischief!" 

The lawyer was stretched by that one blow at bis feet, with the 
blood starting from his mouth and nostrils. A general commotion 
took place amongst the people; violent hands were laid instantly upon 
Btdland. They declared that “Sir Walter, Jtood Sir Waiter, diould 
not taken from among them.” The raagistratea in vain endea- 
Toored to interpose; and the peasantry, trampling the lawyer under 
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tliPir feet, drnfTfted the sheriff’s oflicer forward to tlic side of the Merc, 
(luclarinK they would half drown liim for Ilia pains, and do the same 
to Sir Mattiicw Scropc and Sir Ttiomaa Waller, if they did not get 
ujioii their horses and ride away with all speed. 

The warning was not lost upon them; hut each, scrambling upon 
liis beast, and followed by their clerk and Master Nicolas, got out 
ol' the aflray as fast as they could, and made the best of their way 
hack to the county town, where they arrived os the evening was just 
closing in. 

In the meanwhile, Bolland was saved from the fate prepared forhini 
by the voice of Sir Walter Herbert, who with much difflculi^ made 
liousolf heard, and induced the jieasantry to release the bailitH 

“ Master otBcer,” he added, ns soon as he saw that the pepplf had 
taken their unwilling hands off Holland, who, with his under-jaw stuck 
out and his hat knocked off his head, remained standing with an air 
of dogged determination by the side of the water, " Master ofiScer, 
having been appointed to see the law executed, I auvnot one to resist 
it, and am ready to submit to your arrest this moment!" 

" Hang me if thou shalt!" cried one of the farmers. " If tliat man 
put a linger on thee again. I’ll heat the soul out of him ; so look to it, 
bailiff! and witli your leave. Sir AValter, wc’ll see you sale down to your 
own liouse; for go with liim you shan’t, whether you like it or not!’’ 

Sir Walter looked witli some degree of hesitation in the face of the 
oflicer, wdio nodded as if to signify that he understood him, and then 
replied aloud, “ It’s no use, sir, it’s no use ! Tlie writ’s gone to llio 
devil amidst tliese mad people, so you had better do what they would 
have you.” 

*’ So be it then,” replied Sir Walter Herbert; " and I doubt not ero 
to-morrow to be able to raise funds to discharge this claim of Lord 
Ifanemore’s. But now let us look aftci; that unworthy but unfortu¬ 
nate man, Kinsight, whom I saw knocked down and trampled upon. 
My good friends, you have been violent, much too violent, in this 
business. No one has a right to interrupt the course of the law; far 
less to injure those who, however ungenerously they may demean 
> themselves, are not overstepping its authority.” 

Wliilc Bolland slunk away, and, joining a group of people from the 
county town who had held aloof from the i^ray, mounted his horse, 
and made his way across the moor, Sir Walter returned to the spot 
where the attorney had been knocked down, and belicid, with feelings 
of great pain and anxiety, that though he still breathed, bo was quite 
insensible, and had evidently receiv^ various severe injuries. It was 
in vain that he endeavoured to impress upon the peasantry about him 
that a great wrong and a great crime had been committed. 

The only answer he could obtain was, “It serves him right!” and 
with difficulty he prevailed upon some of the labourers’ to placa the 
hurt man upon the cover of the largo woodeg case they had dug up, 
and to carry liim down to the small town of Moorhurst, in order to 
obtain medical assistance. Tlie body of the dead man which they 
had disinterred, and which has been Mready recognised by tlie reader 
as that of the robber, Vl^ey, was also canied down to Moorhurst; 
and, before he even returned to the Manor House, Sir Walter des* 
Tiatchcd a messenger to the coroner, briefly narrating the events that 
Lad occurred. 
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miile the rescue of Sir Walter Herbert was taking place, Franklin 
(ir.iy liaii remained looking on, with his arms folded on his chest, and 
an expression of no slight satisfaction curling his lip. As soon as 
Holland, however, was set free and rode away. Gray threw himself 
upon his horse again, and galloped after him over the moor. He over¬ 
took him at the distance of about four miles from the county tpwn, 
and called to him by his name. It was evident from the countenance 
of Botland, as he turned round to see who it was that followed him, 
that he had no great taste for Franklin Gray’s society. The other, 
however, pushed on his horse till he came upon a line with him; anil 
then, just touching him with the cane he carried in his hand, he said, 

“ Stop a moment, Master Holland; I want a word with you.” 

“ Do you mean really to say stopt" demanded Bolland, with a grim 
smile. “ How am I to take you. Captain?” 

“ Why, not in the sense you’re afraid otj” answered Gray. "I only 
want to ask you a question. Are you fully aware, Miister Bolland, 
that I could hang you to-morrow, if I liked it ?” 

Botland hesitated, but then replied, " Why, perhaps I could do the 
same good turn for you. Captain.” 

“Tliat would bo difHcult,” answered Gray. “I know my own fate, 
Master Bolland: and though there is no fear of my ever dying in my 
bed, like a consumptive school-girl, there is as little chance of my 
dying on a scaffold. As to you, you are as sure of being banged as if 
the rope were now round your neck ;* but I, for my part, liave no wish 
to put it there, and I want a plain answer to my simple question. Are 
you fully aware that I could hong you to-morrow, if I liked it?” 

“ To be candid with you. Master Gray,” replied Bolland, “ I believe 
you might, if you h.ave still got a certain awkward piece of paper in 
your hands; but I think it would be a dangerous matter for you to 
tjndertake, for I might give fhe beaks a clue-” 

‘"I’liat has nothing to do with the question,” rejoined Gray; “alll 
wanted to be sure of was that you knew how we stood towards each 
other. I like to have some hold upon gentlemen of your cloth, who 
think fit to l(X)k as if they had seen me ^fnre.” 

“ Oh, I iun a man of honour. Captain,” replied Boll.md j "youknow, 
1 would not do an unhandsome tiling by a gentleman for the world.” 

“ I am now quite sure that you would not do so by me,” replied 
Gray; “ so good night, Ma.stcr Bolland." And thus speaking, he turned 
his horse and gallop^ olf over the moor, upon which the sliades of 
night were now rapidly descending. 

CHAPTEBXXL 

With b sad heart. Sir Walter Herbert turned towards his own 
dwelling, alter having taken all the proper steps to seeuxe medical 
assistance for the lawyer of the Earl of Danemore, and to have a 
proper investigation instituted regarding the death of the man whose 

* Be was. lisleeS. tried eome years eltorwerde for forgery and made a eery brfi. 
Bant ddtoooe on his trlot. whldt howerer avoUad hiif nothing. He was hanged for 
the oflhnoe, irhldi wm one of the least otimes he hod committed, and at his death 
’srare diee hw d g thomend sets of infamy which hod been perpeCra&ed by Um under 
ttit of our ditadfoi Uv of hnpriscmiDcnt for ddA. 
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body had been found buried in tlio rauor. Every ctrcuniBtance com¬ 
bined to sadden and jiain him; tlic imprisonment of Lan^onl and 
the uneertainty of Ids fate, the straiiKC and somewhat fearful event 
attending the finding of tlio dca<l body, the scene of violence and 
outrage which liad occurred on tlie attempt to arrest liim, tlie dan¬ 
gerous condition of tlie lawyer, and the severe punishment likely to ho 
inliieted, if be should die, updn the warm-hearted people who had 
taken part in tlie affray, might well liavc rendered the good knight 
inelaneholy and desponding, oven if care had not pressed heavily upon 
him ill regard to his own aflairs. 

lie went home, however, under the full impression that the writ 
against him would be renewed on the morrow, and that twelve or 
fourteen hours was the whole space of time which would be allowed 
liim to prepare for the payment of the debt. He had to tell his sweet 
daughter all these painful facts; he had to require of her to give up 
tor tlie sake of liis liberty the small fortune which she called her own ; 
he had himself to take means as rapidly os possible to sell the old 
lamily plate, whieli he had ssen etandiug on Ids sideboard for fifty 
years; and bitterer than all. he had to sell those jewels which had 
been worn by the wife he had always truly loved; many a^ sweet 
token of early alfeetion; the gems that she had received on her 
wedding morning, and many a trinket and ornament which marked 
in the calendar of past time some bright days, seme happy hours, 
that could return no more. 

Even tlien, perliaps, all would not be sufTieicnt, and he thought of 
what more could be sacrificed to satisfy the claim against him. Hit 
liorscs, ids carriages, they could indeed lx; sold, but this would not go 
far; his library, if disposed of in haste, would not bring half its 
value; his pictures, though chosen with much knowledge and fine 
taste, would be thrown away in that remote part of the countiy; and 
he pondered, and calculated, and doubte*d till he reached Ids own 
doorway. 

“ Halliday,” he said to the servant whom he met, “I wish you 
would mount Whitefoot as soon as possible, and ride over to the 
.county town. There tell lionest Master Antony Evelyn, a|g>Tt!fy*at- 
law, to come over here witliout a niuiiient’s delay, bringing bis derk 
with him; and also if you con find Erooks the jeweller, make turn 
come too.” 

The man bowed without reply, and Sir Walter went into the room 
where Ids daughter sat expecting 1dm. Her arms were round hit 
neck in a moment; and the expression of her countenance, which lud 
become very pate tmder the grief and agitation of the last few days, 
told him, without her speaking, bow anxiously the had watched for 
him, and bow apprebensive she had been of some new eviL 

“ I tiave been detaiued very long from you, my tweet- Alice,” ha 
said, trying to look as cheerful as he could; “ but several extratwdi- 
nary tilings have occurred to detain me. Nay, look not alarmed, 
dear Alice; some of those things are to a certw extent satisfaetoiy. 
Tile body of jaxw Lord Harold has not been found, but in the plara 
where it was supposed to l/e laid, was discovered another body, that 
of a man who had evidently met w'ith a violent death; and on tha 
breast was placed a paper, intimating tiiat it was tlie cor{^ of him 
who bad murdered Lord Harold, or something to that efilect. Thit 
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must tend, my dear girl,” he continued, taking his cliild’s hand be¬ 
tween both of his, as he saw that the very mention of such ciiciini- 
stances affected licr very much—“ this must tend greatly to liasteii 
our dear friend Langford’s exculpation, as he could have no hand in 
the burial of this unknown person, having been at that very time in 
confinement on this false charge, when poor Silly John Graves saw 
the corpse interred. It must, therefore, I say, greatly tend to hasten 
his exculpation.” 

“Thank God for that, my dear father!—thank God for that!” re¬ 
plied Alice; not with the usual levity with which such an exclama¬ 
tion is often uttered, but with true thankfulness, deep and sincere. 
" If Langford were but free, I think—at least I hope—that you and 
ho, by consulting together, might soon find means of removing all the 
other terrible things that now seem to be hanging over us.” 

“ His liberation would at once remove one great difCculty,” replied 
Sir Walter; “ for the Earl would no longer have a pretc.vt for de¬ 
taining the moi^y which I tendered him, as Ive most unhandsomely 
and ungenerously did this morning; but I see that it is the Earl’s 
object to pain and injure me.” 

“ But tell me what more has happened, my dear father,” said Alice, 
seating herself beside him; " I see by your face tliat the rest of your 
tidings arc not so agreeable ns the first part. Indeed, I know that 
you always tell nte the pleasant news first, and then would fain not 
let mo hoar the rest at all. But, indeed, dear father, I am prepared 
—I am fully prepared; and wherefore am I your child, if not to 
share and lighten your cares and anxieties?” 

“ Tliou dost lighten them, my Alice,” answered her father; “ thou 
dost lighten them by ti;y very looks; but still, my dear child, I have 
much that is painful to tell, and if it were possible, would fain keep 
it to my own breast. But it must be told, Alice, for your fatiier 
must at length come to his'child for aid." 

“ Oh that his child’s powers to grant it were as great as her will, 
my father. Do you know, I do not look upon a little adversity, my 
dear father, with so evil an eye as you do. I could almost wish for 
it, if it did not go too far, and make you unhappy; to show you how. 
easily I could bear it, and to have the means of paying you back all 
the kindness, and tenderness, and care you have shown me.” 

Sho spoke with a smile, but there was nothing harsh to the feelings 
of Sir Walter in her playfulness even at that moment, for it was 
mixed with sadness, like the gleam of tlie blue sky through a stormy 
cloud. He pressed- her to his bosom, and he told her. ^1 that hail 
occurred; and she felt more bitterly than even he bad, the insult and 
the degradation which had been offered to him. She thought of her 
father’s years and of his character; she thought of him, not only as 
her own parent, but as the benevolent master, the kind friend, the 
liberal landlord, the benefactor of all that came near him; and when 
she heard that an attempt had been made, unannounced, to arrest 
him for debt, in the midst of tlie tenantry that reverenced him, in the 
face of the country where he had lived and done good tlurough a long 
life, mdiguation was strodg in her heart ;(and, as she would nut give 
it wonls, it broke through the silken laslics of her eyes in tears. 

“’Tlicrc arc many painful points iuthis business, dear Alice,” con¬ 
tinued herfatlier; “should this lawyer die, which seems to uic but 
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too likely, from his state, poor youiiR Rapsoti, wlio struck Mm tlio 
first blow, is likely to fall uiitlcr severe pnnishment." 

“ Oh, heaven forbid that be should die!" exclaimed Alice, coRcrlyj 
“ tbouph he is a had man, and an unkind one, I trust Ihut so severe 
a fitc may not overtake liim, especially under such circumstances as 
these." 

“I trust not, also, my sweet Alice,” replied her father; “ the man 
doubtless acted but as he was told to act: and, indeed, the whole de¬ 
meanour of Lord Dancinore this morninR shows that these ungcncrou.s 
actions are his, not those of the mere tools that he employs. Hut I 
am grieved for the dangerous situation in which this rash young man 
has placed himself; for though the first blow is all that is to be attri¬ 
buted to him, and the more severe injuries the man lias received pro¬ 
ceeded from liis being trodden under foot by tlie people-" 

Alice covered her eyes with her hands, and gave a slight shudder 
at the image thus presented to iter sight; and lier father seeing the 
efleet his words tiad protluccd, turned to the more immediate matter 
of which he liad to speak. In fact he had but dwell vtiwn the colla¬ 
teral part of the business, from an unwillingness to approach things 
that he lliought would be more personally painful to bia daughter, 
i'ecling that it must be done, however, ho now went on. 

“ Well, well, Alice,” he continued, “ I will not sjwnk of these hor¬ 
rible things any more, though what I have to «iy may be equally 
painful. I am afraid, my dear chilil, that in llie course of to-morrow 
wc shall liave a new visit from this sheriff’s officer. He knows, from 
all that has passed, that I will not resist the law, and that my doors 
will never he shut in order to avoid its execution. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances he is sure to pursue his object, and consequently I must 
in some way he prepared to meet him. The sacrifice of the small 
fortune you possess independent of me, which that rascally lawyer 
proposed to you some nights ago, your father must now propose him¬ 
self, however painful it may be to him.” 

“ Tliank you, thank you, my dear father,” exclaimed Alice, throw¬ 
ing her anus around liis neck, “ you cannot think how happy you 
make me.” 

“ Hut, alas, my dear child,” coutinued Sir Walter, “ this is not all. 
Wliat you can supply will be but a part; I must instantly be pre¬ 
pared with a much larger sum; the house must be stripped of its 
paintings, all our old favourite horses must know'other masters, the 
plate n ust be sold; even the carriages and the furniture, except 
merely that of those rooms which wc inhabit, must fetch what they 
may. 'The shelves of my library must be emptied ; ay, Alice, ami 
even more, for even this will not he enough. Your mother's jewels, 
my sweet girl, those jewels which were always dcstinetl for your¬ 
self, whicli are, indeed, yours by right, they too must go to adorn 
strangers.” 

AUee’s heart was very ftill, and the tears would fain have rushed 
up into her eyes; but the resolute determination of a woman’s mind, 
whra roused by noble motives to a great effort, will triumph over 
mental as well as over *odily p-angs, and bear them as if they existed 
not Hy a sharj) straggle, Alice repressed the fountain of her tears, 
for she knew tliat tlic slightest sign of reluctance would add to the 
anguish of her father’s heart: that to give way to her own tortow 
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•would more than douhlo his. Not a tear then stained her cheek, and 
she only replied, “ What better use could they he put to, my father, 
than to avert such a painful event as that which you expect. As 
jewels, of course, I care not for them, and only think of them as my 
mother’s; but I know ho-vv willinffly tliat dear mother w'ould have 
sacrificed them to buy one moment’s comfort, and I will only ask for 
one ring as a remembrance, if it makes no difference—the ring whicli 
she always wore.” 

She spoke calmly, though not cheerfully; but Sir Walter know ail 
that was passing in hi.s daughter’s heart, as well as if ho could have 
seen its movements, and the gentle restraint she put upon herself 
affected him, perhaps, more than her tears would have done. Ho 
pressed her hands in his, and then turned to the window to conceal 
his emotion. 

The sun had just set, and the sky w.as still full of light, though, 
half-way between the horizon—where the deep blue distance cut upon 
the bright goldc» expanse of the heavens—and the zenith—where the 
orange hues melted into rich purjde—there Imng a dark heavy cloud. 

'Alice had followed her father to the window, and both, as they 
gazed upon the expanse before them, suffered imagination to find an 
image in the scene. Sir AVaitcr thouglit that the warm golden space 
l>elow resembled the past years of his existence, that the dark cloud 
looked like his present fate, and that the purple sky above was that 
far land beyond the grave to wliich his footsteps were rapidly hasten¬ 
ing. His daughter’s was a more hopeful vision, and with her, fancy 
reversed the objects. The calm purple sky over their heads w.as the 
sweet tranquil past; the dark cloud was, indeed, the present; but iu 
the golden light beyond, she saw a future of warm happy days. 'Tliere 
was an indistinct feeling, however, that her father read the sight less 
clmorfully, and she told Iiim how she read the heavens l)efore her. 

Sir Walter sighed, but he would not check her by giving the more 
melancholy picture; and even as she spoke, the wind moved the heavy 
cloud slightly to the east, and in the midst of the bright and intense 
light below burst forth a clear brilliant star, outshining all the splen¬ 
dour that surrounded it. 

’’There, there!" cried Alice, 'trith all tlie enthusiasm of a young 
and ardent heart, finding in that siglit fresh auguries of hope. “There, 
tliorol” 

Her father turned and pressed her to his heart, only replying, 
" May it be so, beloved; may it be so.” 

Tile rest of the evening passed, till about ten o’clock at night, in 
making various painful arrangements for effecting what Sir Walter 
hod proposed. He had calculated tlmt between ten and eleven o’clock 
his servant Halliday would return with the lawyer and the jeweller 
whom ho had sent for, and when about half-past ten the bell at the 
great gates was rung, ho doubted not that it gave notice of their ar¬ 
rival. One of the other servants, however, appeared a few minutes 
afterwards, and with a grave face, and a manner that seemed to 
court interrogation, he announced that two strange men demanded to 
see Sir Walter. •" 

“ I suppose Master Evelyn has not been able to come himself,” said 
the knight, “ and has sent some of his clerks. Hiow them in.” 

The man proceeded to obey, but when the door opened, ■with grief 
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imil astonlsIimMit Sir Walter beheld the face of John BoUand, whonu 
^llowcd by another person of the same stamp, 
i “ How is this, sir," exclaimed tho Knight, “how is this? you knAjr 
very well that it is not legal to execute an arrest for debt after sunset, 
and I am even now making preparations for paying this sura to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

"Ay, you see. Sir Walter,” replied Holland, with an air of cool in¬ 
solence, “that may suit your pu^M)se very well, but it won't suit mine) 
for I’m to have a hundred guineas, you see, if I arrest you before 
twelve o’clock to-night." 

Alice clung to her father with a pale check, and a heart through 
wjiich the blood seemed to force itself with paiuj but Sir Walter 
pressed her hand, saying, “ Do not be alarmcrl, Alice; tills act is ille¬ 
gal, and I shall certainly resist it. You are, sir," he continued, 
turning to Holland with a frowning brow, "yon are engaged at this 
moment, as you very well know, in an illegal attempt, and you may 
consider it as more owing to my respect for inysij)f than to your 
situation, that I do not order tlie servants to throw you out of tlio 
window.” 

" Not quite so illegal as you may think. Sir Walter," replied Hol¬ 
land. “ tile caption was made tills morning, be so good as to recollect. 
I then had mj' right liand upon your shoulder and the writ in my left. 
That was at a legal hour, I take it, Sir Walter; and your being res¬ 
cued by a mob lias nothing to do with tlie matter. I am responsible 
for you to the sherifT; I came here not to arrest you, hut to churn niy 
prisoner, and if you resi.st, it is at your jieril." 

Sir Walter pressed his daughter to his bosom, and bent down his 
licad. “ I am afraid, my child," he said, “ that wliat this man alleges 
is but too true.” 

Alice replied nothing for a moment or two; hut then, gently disen¬ 
gaging herself from her fatlicr’s arms, she took two or three steps 
towards tlie officer; and, gazing earnestly in his face, slie demanded, 
“ You are not surely going to take my father out of his own house at 
this lime of night?’’ 

“Wliy.I must do my duty.youngmistress,”replied the man; “and 
as I slian’t get paid unless I have liim in quod to-night, I’m afoaid bo 
must budge." 

“Oh! my dear father, my dear father!” e.xclaimed Alice, turning 
to Sir Walter, “ all this man wants is money. What is a hundred 
pounds to your comfort ? We have more tlian that in tlie house, 4 
goal deal more, I know. Give liim tho hundred pounds lie wants, and 
he will come back to-morrow for tlie rest, when you liavo settled 
everything and are ready to pay It.” 

“No, Alice, never," replied Sir Walter; “I will never so counte¬ 
nance extprtion and vilhmy. I should Im unwortliy of tho respect 
and esteem of any one were I to do it; as unworthy as he who has 
already offered him that sum for worse purposes. No, my cliiJd, no; 
I will go, however latter it may be. I will not sink myself in my own 
esteem. All I ask, sir, is time to write a letter to my biwycr, in case 
he does not arrive to-night before I go, and to put some papers <rf 
importance in order.” 

“Well,” answered Holland, "I’ve no objection to that. I soppose 
you'd like to travel in your own coach: to while th* horses are put- 
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ting to, yon can give me and my friend here a bit of supper, and do 
what you like, provided you give us your word of lionour that you’ll 
come back here within the hour. I always like to deal gentlemanly 
with a gentleman, and am not so hard as many would make mo out.” 

Sir Walter pledged himself as was required, and taking his daugh¬ 
ter by the hand he left the room, up and down which Bolland conti¬ 
nued to walk, whistling the air of an indecent song, and commenting 
with some taste upon the pictures, till two or three servants brought 
in the supper he had demanded, eyeing him while they laid it out as 
if they would much rather have beaten him to a mummy than pro¬ 
vided him with food. He sat down, however, with perfect careless¬ 
ness, helped himself liberally to beef and ale, and encouraged ids 
companion to partake. Shortly after, tlie sound of a horse’s leet was 
heard passing by, and Halliday ere long thrust his head into the 
room, gazing upon tho two ofiicers with a very menacing countenance. 
He said nothing, however, but retired and shut the door. 

When about tiireo quarters of an hour had passed, and Bolland was 
beginning to get somewhat impatient, the door again opened, and 
Alice glided in, clad in a travelling dress. “ You have of course no 
objection, sir,” she said, approaching the officer, “ to my accompany¬ 
ing my fatlier?” 

“ Why, I never object to anything in reason, my young mistress,’* 
replied the man. «“ You see, for all such things we have a regulation, 
which is, that when civility is shown, civility money should be given.” 

“Only tell me what you demand,” she said; “and if it be in my 
power you shall have it.” 

The man gazed in her face for a moment, as if calculating how 
much he should ask, and then replied, “ Why, five guineas is about 
the fee; but I should tliink a young lady like you w'ould find a prison 
a poor place to be in.” 

" So will my father find It,” replied Alice, s.adly; “ .and I should 
tod a palace a poor place if I were away from him at such a moment 
of care and anxiety; but I intend to take a woman servant with me, 
of course." 

"Oh, that will bo a guinea more, then," answered the hard-hearted, 
man, witli a shrewd wink to Ids follower; “ if you will do it like gen- 
tlefolks, you must pay for it.” 

Alice made no reply, for she well knew that she was imposed upon, 
but was yet determined to submit to the imposition; and, drawing 
forth her purse, she paid tlie money demanded at once, to have it 
over before her father entered the room. 

It was scarcely done when he appeared, but she had already ob¬ 
tained his unwilling consent to her going, and he only said, “ I wish you 
could be dissuaded, my Alice; yon do not know what you undertake.” 

Several of the servants bod ibllowed him into the room, as well as 
the maid who was to apeompany her mistress; and Sir Waiter placed 
abetter in the hand of Halliday, saying calmly, “Let that go to Mas¬ 
ter Evelyn by day-break to-morrow. He might perhaps have saved 
me much pain if he liad come over to-night. My good firiends,” he 
added, addressing the servants with tha^calm fatherly suavity of 
manner which, though it had deserted him two or three days before, 
when the principal facts of his pecuniary situation were first brought 
to Ida nouoe, was now oompletdy restored. “ My good friends, keep 
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■II together in your master’s absence, for I trust I shall soon return to 
you again. I think 1 need not bid you, who liave been such good and 
faithful servants to me for many years, keep an orderly and econo¬ 
mical household till I return. 1 Iwlieve there is not one <k you who 
would feel at any time disposed to riot or intemperance, but certainly 
not during your master’s absence, under such circumstances as those 
in which you now see me.” 

One or two of them murmured something in a low voice, but there 
were tears in tlie eyes of all, and, amidst kind but ineffectual wishes. 
Sir Walter and his daughter descended to tlie court-yard, and entered 
the carriage, which was alrcaily prepared. There was something in 
the old knight’s demeanour which did not suffer the impudence even 
of a Kolland to go too far; and when Sir Walter and his daughter, 
and the maid-servant had entered the coach, tlie officer approached 
the side, saying, “ I’ll tell you what. Sir Walter, it’s customary with 
us to go in the carriage with our prisoners, if they have a carriage j 
but us I dare say you'd like better to go by yourselves, we’ll mount 
our liorses and return as wc came.” • 

Sir Walter bowed his Iiead without reply. The door was shut, 
and with slow and solemn i)ace, ns if unwilling to perform their task, 
the four strung Imrscs which had been harnessed to the ponderous 
veliiele dragged it forth from the court-yard, and taking the lower 
road through the park, bent their way towards the county town. 
When they had gone about half a mile, the clock of Moorhurst olmreh, 
which tliey were leaving bcliind them, was beard clear and distinctly, 
striking twelve. 

" Bear witness, John!” cried Bolland to the man who followed with 
him on liorscback behind tlie carriage—“ bear witness that I had him 
out of his own house before twelve o’clock; so that I’ve fairly won the 
money. Take care, master coachman, how you drive,” he shouted, 
“for the night is as dark as pitch.” 

“ I drove this road before your father was hanged,” growled the 
coacliman, “ and I trust to drive it after you’re hanged a foot higher 
than lie was.” 

In the meanwhile, of all the party in the carriage, perhaps Sir 
Walter was the least sad. Ills spirits had rallied wonderfully now 
that the worst was over, and, sitting with his daughter’s hand in bis, 
he talk^ even cheerl'uUy of the means of extricating himself ftom 
his present difficulties. All the little legal knowledge that he pos¬ 
sess^ was called up, and he said that he doubted not to be able 
easily to obtain good bail at the county town, which would give him 
plenty of time to effect the sale that ho proposed without great 

not be set at liberty h^ore that thue, and the money the Eui 
had detained restored. 

Of Langford’s situation, too, he ^ke cheerfiilly. In order to cheer 
his daughter; and as her hand lay in his, she also made a great effort 
to appear tranquil, though more than once, under cover of the dark¬ 
ness, she suffered the silent tears to stream down her cheeks, and 
ibnnd dierein substantial relief. 

Onieir journey was ndSessarily ray slow, and thongh the distaoea 
flmB Mowhurst to the town was not more than fourteen milea, and 
• ftiUlioar had elapsed since their departure, th^ had net pc oe w d ad 

I. 
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one-third of the way when a red light began to spread orer the sty 
above them, increasing every moment in intensity till every part ot 
the sandy lane through which they were dragged slowly along became 
plainly visible to the eyes. 

In vain they wasted conjectures as to what this could mean; they 
had no means of discovering; and the strong light still continued for 
nearly an hour. It was beginning slightly to abate when they tra¬ 
versed the further end of the moor, about two miles beyond the spot 
where the affray had taken place in the morning. They then entered 
B road between high banks, where the blaze, though dimmed, suffered 
them to see their way very plainly, when suddenly the horses’ heads 
were seized, and a loud voice cried, “ Stop!” 

Sir Walter smiled as he heard it, saying to two men who had pre¬ 
sented themselves, pistol in hand, at the side of the vehicle, “ You 
will get little here, my good friends, for I am now, alas! a prisoner 
for debt.” 

“ We know that,” replied one of the men, much to the Kniglit’s 
surprise, “ and wo don’t want your money, but we want the carriage. 
You must get out as fast as possible. Quick, master coachman, 
down from your box! If you don’t get the horses offfa-ster, we shall 
cut the traces! Take those two fellows behind,” added the same 
voice, “and tie them where I told you.” 

According to the peremptory orders they had received. Sir Walter, 
his daughter, and the maid, issued forth, and found themselves sur¬ 
rounded by a number of men who were all well armed, while some 
horses stood near, in a field on the top of the bank, with a group of 
other persons beside them. The gentry who had stopped the carriage 
seemed to take ve^ little heed of those it had contained, and to be 
in urgent haste. 'The only fhrther words that were addressed to tlie 
group from Moorhnrst were by the man who had first spoken, and 
who, like the rest, had something drawn over his face so as completely 
to conceal his features. 

“Move further off,” he said. “Take up your position under that 
bank, and do not stir iVom it till we are gone.” 

llio same personage immediately aided with his own hands in • 
unharnessing the horses wliich had brought them; this done, he 
turned the beasts loose, much to the dismay of the coachman. Four 
others were immediately attached to the carriage with the spcwl of 
lightning, and the same voice then exclaimed, “Now, come down.” 

Two women, one of whom bore a child in her arms, instantly 
descended by a path down the bank, and, without speaking, entered 
the canrii^ “Now, two of yon,” said the voice again, ‘‘carry him 
down. Pot your hands under his arms, to prevent hurting him.” 

No sooner were these words spoken, than another p.art of the group 
Skt the top of the bank began to move slowly down; but no sooner had 
it reaxfiiod the bottom of the bank, tlian a new voice said, in a weak 
but somewhat haughty tone, “1 can walk very well now; take away 
your hands: I can walk quite well.” With a suddefl moveauait, 
Alice took two steps forward, and saw a man arlvancing to the 
carriage between two others, who seemed *0 wish to give him anis- 
tance and support opinst his wilt Without uttering a word, she 
grasped the arm of the makl, and drew Iwr a step forward, pointing 
with her finger. 
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“0oo<l Gotl!” exclaimed the woman. But a quick (?e»turefrom 
her mistress stopped her from saying more. Two or three other jier- 
sons got into the carriage. All the rest mounted their horses, except 
one, who sprang upon the box. The xeliicle drove rapidly ofii and 
H;r Walter, his daughter, and the two servants, were left alone in 
tile road, for on liwking round for Holland and liis follower, they could 
see them nowhere. 


CIIAITEB XXII. 

It was night again, nearly approaching to midnight, and the Karl of 
1 lanemore sat alone in the small dark wainscotted room immediately 
l« neath tlie chamber which had been assigned to the prisoner. Moro 
th.an once he had called his attendants to ask impatiently if the law¬ 
yer had returned, and as the clock in the great hall struck eleven 
w ithfiut his appearance, he ordered several of the servants to go out 
in <lifrerent directions to seek him, forbidding them Jo return without 
l.ringing word of where ho was, and what had been the result of his 
proceedings during the day. 

Silitnde, a quick imagination, violent passions, and dangerous 
designs, all combined to produce a state of anxiety and impatience 
bordering upon jilirensy. Now lie sat with his licad leaning on his 
hand, gazing exi>ectantly at the door; now he strode up and down 
witli his arms crossed upon his chest, and his liosom full of deep but 
raiiid thoughts; now he paused and listened cither to the foolsleiwi 
of the pri.soner above, as with a calmer and less irregular stride, 
I.angford paced up and down In the room above, or to the sighing of 
tile strong wind as it whistled round and round the high tower in 
which botli cliamiiers were situated. 

At lengtli, after having listened to thc^steps for some time, and then 
gazed intently on the ground in deep 'meditation, he seemed to be 
seized by a sullen resolution, and advanced at once to the door which 
opened on the stairs leading to the apartments above. 

“ I will go up to him!” he said : “ I will confront him boldly t I 
will sjx’ak over the whole theme! I will dare every polnftll subject I 
He shall not say that I feared to encounter anything, or to grapple 
with any enemy, amongst the living or the dead. He shall never say 
that I was a coward in thought, or word, or deed, or Aat I feared 
boldly to meet aught that could be urged against me. 1 will go, and 
brow to brow, tell him what he has bronght upon his head.” 

His first steps up the stairs were rapid and velieroent; tliose tluit 
followed were more slow; and at the door of Langford's room he 
paused once mote and thought. Aa he did ao muse, he could to- 
tinetly hear the prisoner cast himself somewhat heavily into a chair, 
hum a fqw words of an old ballad, and, as it were, seduced I 7 the 
music, go on with the song in a louder tone, and with a clear, mellow, 
and not uncultivated voice. He sang one of the sweet and simple 
airs of LulU; which had a touch of melancholy, mingling, one scarcely 
knew how or where, with the general cheerfulness of the strain; but 
tlie English words which were adapted to it were even more gay 
than the mnsic. 

Strange to say, however, Langford thought not at all of the woldi 
that be was singing; nay, nor cf the nmsic itselC While he diS tbaf 
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his thoughts were busy, deeply busy, upon other things; and the 
music was but a mechanical application of the animal part of his 
nature to the sweetest of all arts, in order to obtain some soothing 
and tranoulllizing power to calm his spirit ere he lay down to rest. 

SONG. 

Thk dew Is on each i<>af and dower, 

The sky Is full of light; 

Ileauty and brightness mark the; hour 
That parts the day aiid night. 

Wake up! wake up! my own sweet love I 
Raise up those Ixiaming eyes, 

To find an answering look above— 

An image in the skies. 

The lark I the lark! IhInc own sweet lark, 

Pours forth hU thrilling lay ; 

And uU that's cold, and all that's dark, 
iiy from the porch of day. 

Wake up! wake up 1 my own swocl lo\ e: 

Raise up titose boainiug c-yvs, 

To Hnd an answering look abuvc-« 

An image in the kUIcs. 

Tl^ere’s music ready for thine car, 

TUerc's perfume on the breeze; 

Wake up and add to all that’s dear. 

What's dearer than all tlicse. 

Wake up ! wake up! my own sweet love f 
Kaise up those Naming eyes, 

To tmd an answering look above^ 

An image in the skies. 

According to the diiFerences of our natures, there is for each man’s 
beart» key, as it were, to bd found in some one of the senses. With 
one man it is the grosser sense of the palate, and the tilings that he 
has tasted—the cup that he has drunk in particular lands and scenes, 
will, when again met witli, carry back tlie mind to earlier days, and 
the feelings thereof^ the affections, the hopes, the fears, will crowd , 
upon him like phantoms from the grave, conjured up by objects that 
seem to hare no apparent connexion with them. 

To some, again, certain sweet odours, the perfume of a flower, or 
the mingled sweetness of the morning’s breatli, will have the same 
effect. While to a few, the sight of some peculiar effect of light aud 
shade, and to others a strain aC music, a tone of voice, the carol of a 
bird, or the living hum of morning, will call up scenes long past, re> 
awaken memories and affections that have slumbered for years, and 
give us back the gentleucss of our youth. But when the chord of 
asaociation it thus struck, let the sensations produced be joyful or 
melancholy, there it something in the first bursting forth of the past 
apon the pi^nt—there is something in the rapid drawing back of 
the dim curtain of years flrom between our acti^ feelings and the 
feelings long lost, too thrilling to be experienced without deep emo- 
tkm; and our natural impulse is to melt ii^tears. 

Bari stood and listened while Langford sang; and the deep 
neilow tone of his voice, the weil-rcmcmbered air of Lulii—the 
vwdt whiclb though he hewd them not diiftiiwtiiy, be knew hr 
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heart—all served to unchain the long-fettered fedingi of hk hotter 
days; the stem heart was bent, the proud, impetuous, rerengefhl 
spirit was softened for the moment, and the old man's eyes glistened 
wi!)i unwonted dew. It lasted but for a moment. Ilabit and cir> 
cumstance re-assumed their sway; an<i, with a slight stamp of the 
foot, he drew up his head, which had been bent down under the 
induence of manifold emotions, and entered the room in which the 
prisoner sat. 

Langford turned in some Surprise to discover who it was that came 
to visit him at so late an hour, and his astonishment was not dimi¬ 
nished on perceiving the Karl, who advanced into the room with a 
brow contracted even more than usual, by the angry effort he had 
made to conquer what he believed to be the weakness of bis own 
heart. He paused for a moment on the side of the table opposite to 
Langford, gazing at him sternly but silently, as if scarcely prepared 
to begin the explanation he had sought. 

Langford returned his glance calmly and gently,pinching not the 
least beneath his eye, but gazing in return with a look expressive 
rather of inquiry than of any other feeling. At length, as the Kart 
still continued silent, he spoke, saying, " Your lordship, I conclude, 
lias something to communicate to me, and I fear from your counte¬ 
nance that it is not of a pleasant nature. I am very glad, however, 
that you have come, as there is one subject on which it is necessoiy 
tliat I should speak to you, and I am led to believe that the momenta 
in which I can do so are drawing to a close." 

" You do well to believe so, sir," replied the Earl; “ the momenta in 
which any communication can take place between us are, as you say, 
drawing to a close; they are few and short. You are right alto in 
supposing that I liavc something to tell you, otherwise I should not 
have sought you. What I have to toll, however, requires Imt few 
words; it is, that I know you.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, my lord," replied Langford, with perfect 
calmness, “as, if you really do know me, you will know, as 1 believe 
you do know, that the charge brought against me is false, if not ab¬ 
surd. But in the first instance it will be better to show me that yon 
really do know me." 

The Earl gazed upon him with his keen large eyes ftiU of meaning, 
and then demanded, “ Before you ever entered th^ gates, have yon 
not twice written to me?” 

“ I have," replied Langford. 

“ Twice,” continued the Earl, “ you have demand^ that to wniM 
you have no right; and now the object of your coming hither is not 
less clearly known to me than all your former proceedings. But in S 
word, I ask you, is not your name of Langford a false one? Ara y«l 
not ho whom men call the Chevalier of Beaulieu?” 

“I am, replied Langford; “but aa your jordshlphas accuse d ma 
of denuinding that to which I have no right, let me reply a* ttoea 
tW I have a right, the strongest and the greatest! Has not tnyetj 
member of a noble family a right to demand that my ugjo st sM n 
cast thereon should be nsmoved? Have not I, especially, charge as 
1 was by the dying breath of my noble relation, tl» Marquis of Bean- 
lieu, never to oease my exertions to recover the means of t^ingn 
stain feom our honour—have not I, espedaUy, a tight, X a^Tt to 
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mand thow papers at your hands, wliioh afford tlie only possible 
method of doing eof” 

“I say no!" replied the Earl, sternly: “Isay, no I Even if the 
papers whereof you speak existed, I say—” 

But Langford interrupted him more vehemently than he had ever 
before spoken, "My lord,” he said, "those papers do exist, or you 
have not only broken your most solemn vow, but your plighted word 
of honour as a gentleman. Your vow, my lord, you perhaps might 
break, for in one instance at least you did break it, and a noble heart 
along with it j but I would not believe you to be the being who would 
forfeit your plighted honour—no, not to gain a kingdom! Unsay 
those words which cast so foul a doubt, if not an imputation upon 
you! and let me know, that though in the current of your fiery pas¬ 
sions you may not have scrupled to wring the hearts and destroy the 
hopes of others, do not leave me to believe that you have deliberately 
pledged your word and then have broken it. No, no! my lord, I 
know that those papers are not destroyed!" 

The traces of'contending passions came over the countenance of 
lord Danemoro like the shilows of dark clouds carried over the 
landscape by a rapid wind; and while Langford spoke, it seemed 
sometimes as if he felt inclined to strike him to the earth—some¬ 
times as if a strange and unwilling admiration took possession of 
him, and restrained his anger. " You are a bold and daring man,” 
he said, m reply; "but you have spoken the truth. The papers are 
not destroyed, though I do not admit their contents to be such as 
you may imagine.” 

"Tlumk you, my lord; thank you,” replied Langford, earnestly; 
"tlumk you for clearing yourself fh)m the pmnful doubt in which 
you involved your character. Though you may have bitterly 
wronged my fa^y, still 1 take a deeper interest than you know in 
seeing your honour pure, in 'tliis resx>ect at least. In regard to the 
papers,’’ he continu^, with a slight change of tone, “if they were 
not sn^ as 1 believe, you could have no reasonable objection to give 
them to me. If they are such os 1 bcUeve, they are necessary to the 
lionour of my family; and, deputed as 1 am by every member of 
that family to claim them at your hands, I demand them—not as 
a ooncessioB, but as a right. But, at the same time, I offer now, 
at I offered before, to pledge myself, in order to remove all evil 
and dangerous consequences to yoursclfi that those papers shall 
never be made public in England—shall only be so far recorded in 
ITrsnoe as to clear the honour of our race, and then utterly destroyed." 

A scornful and bitter smile came upon the lip of the Earl, as he 
whom we shall still coll lamgford, uttered these words. “You are 
mistaken," he replied, sternly; “you are altogether mistaken. I 
trust myself in the power of no one; and oven tlie very words that 
you uttmed yesterday have put between you and me a harr&r which 
con never be passed.’’ 

“1 know mA to what words your lordship alludes," replied lang- 
fbtd. “ Nothing that I have said, nothing that I have done, ought to 
put any such barrier betweei us. Most cyxeful have 1 been, ta no 
respect, either in oonversation with yourself or others, to cast an im¬ 
putation upon you.” 

"A nuv be so,* replied the Earl; “it may be so {but nevertheless, 
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clearly and distinctly, I refuse you those papers. Now, sir,” lie cou- 
linuod, with the same bitter smile; “now, sir, use your threats. 
Now, sir, let mo know whiit tale you will tell if I do not accede to 
your demands. Now, sir, let me know whether you and yours will 
travel to Florida to seek for matter against mo I" 

“Vour lordship is altogether wrong,” replied Langford. ‘"That 1 
know your history well in every particular and in every point i( 
true, but that I wUl divulge any part of it that might do you injury, 
except that part which it'is necessary to the honour of our race 
sliould be divulged, is not only far fimm my intention, but never 
should take place, even if your lordship should conUnne your refbsal 
to give up those papers, and to do the act of justice that is demanded 
at your hands.” 

“Indeed!" cxclaimcil the Earl, pondering; “indeed! then why did 
you ruler to matters which should he buried in the deep tUenoe of 
long-gone years?" 

“ Accident had some share in my so doing," replied I^ngford, 
“ and a wish to lead your mind bock to the pasf bad also a part 
therein. But at once to show you, my lord, that I am inclined to 
take no advantagi^ and to pursue my course as uprightly and 
honourably as possible, let me now tell you tiuit I not only Icmw of 
the existence of those papers, but know also well wliere they are 
preserved, and could while hero have made myself master of them at 
once, bad I been inclined to take that by private means which I de¬ 
mand openly!” 

As he spoke he pointed to the small carved door in tlie oak panel¬ 
ling, and the Earl's eyes followed the direction of his band, but with 
no expression of satprisc. 

llis lip, at the some time, curled with a bitter sneer, and he re¬ 
plied at once; “ I am not inclined to boUeve in the commumcation of 
miraculous knowledge to any of us pbor mortals Bov-a-doya, and 
therefore doubt not that your information lias been derivra from 
Eumc source less than supernatural. There is in this bouae, air, a 
wouian called Bertha, brought up by the frmily of Beaulieu from 
licr youth, and retaining fur them still a deep veneration and re¬ 
gard, although a quarrel witii one of that race induced tier to quit 
tliuiu and enter into my service. The attacliment that she showed 
to myself and my iomUy through many yeara have taught me to 
trust her deeply; but when V found that she placed, on the idle pre¬ 
text of greater security, a stranger accused of dark crimes in a di a rn - 
ber reserved entirely for myseli^ 1 began to doubt her j—-when, added 
to that, I foBod Uiat she held frequent private confenmcea with him, 
my doubts increased: and wiicn X found tiiat the bremght others to 
communicate witli liim contrary to my exprciaed will, my doubu 
grew iu^ certainties." 

“ Under such circomstances,” replied Lan^ord, fixing his eyes in¬ 
quiringly upon the Earl’s countenance—“ under inch cirourostanees 
you have of course diacharged that woman from your aervice f” 

“ Not ao, sir," replied the ISarl; “ not sa It may be my pnrpoan 
to piinisb os well os dismiss; but ere I do either,! shali talc# 
care to learn in what degree she has betrayed me. But to turn, 
sir, from your idle afiectation of insight into my secrets to y<W 
equally empty boast of power, let me t^ you, that though you nutf 
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have been plaoed in a room reserved fo^ years to myself, and though 
in that room all my most private papers may be preserved, you are 
as impotent to get possession of them as a blind man to tell the hour 
by the sun-dial." 

“My lord, you are mistaken,” replied Langford, calmly; "I am 
not so powerless in that respect as you imagine. I have bad them 
now for two days at my will and pleasure to take or to leave. I have 
them now at my disposal; but I had determined to use all gentle and 
reasonable nseans first, to urge you by every persuasion to do justice, 
and only in the end to do myself right in your presence, and before 
your face. You have come now most opportunely, and I will not suf¬ 
fer the occasion to pass; but in the first instance let me once more 
entreat you to do a tardy act of justice, ere you force me to things 
must unpleasant to me.” 

The Karl had gazed upon him as he spoke with an expression of 
some surprise and doubt; so tranquilly confident was the tone and 
manner of one vshom be had believed to be entirely in his power. 
At the last words, however, his brow gathered again into a frown; 
and he replied, “lam not to be menaced sir; I tell you,you shall 
never have them; and such menace puts them furtlier from vour 
reach than ever." 


my wish, my only 
on now stand at the 


“ My lord, I use no menaces,” replied Langford; 
wish, 18 to persuade. Oh, consider, sir! Here you now stanu ai me 
verge of age, touching upon that cold season when the only consola¬ 
tion for declining years, the wintiy sunshine of our Ixjing’s close, is 
a clew conscience and the memory of good deeds. If, alas! you are 

deprived of the power of looking back upon many such actions_ 

nay, hear me out. If there be in the past much that is painful, 
much that you would fain forget, much that can never be repairei 
remember, oh remember! tlinj what cannot be repaired may often be 
atoned. Thus, in one instance at least, the means of atonement are 
in your own power, and to seize upon them in every instance is the 
only way to bring back even a portion of that calm serenity of heart 
which oure you knew in days of innocence, but which I feel too sure 
lias long departed from your bosom.” 

“ Sir, I never knew it,” burst forth the E.arl; “my Hfe has been 
made up of passions and regrets; and ns it began, so shall it close.” 

Oh no, my lord! oh no."’cried Langford; “let it not be so! Imust 
wing your hearty but I trust it may be in some degree to heal it. 
You lately had a son whom you loved deeply; for his sake, I believe 
you have persisted for years in a course of injustice which the nobler 
pm « your nature, I am sure, disavowed. My lord, he has been 
taken from you. The inducement to remain in wrong has been re¬ 
moved by the will of God, who therein has at once punished and 
o^ned the w^ re atonement. Let me beseecli you, let me entreat 
ot you, not to suffer ^is opportunity to pass by unnoticed. Do tardy 
justice, ud instead of hardening yourself to crush and to injure one 
who rould love you well, and against whom you can never succeed, 
j ? satisfection It will be to yon, when from your own 

death-bed you look back and see that you Hhve done all to renair a 
great wrong that you committed.” 

w ®s®®»“''ation of my son,” demanded tba 

Aan, a plea for my gratifying one who is accused of murdering him?" 
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“My lord, I have taken it for granted thronghont,” replied Lang* 
ford, “ that you know me to be perfectly innocent of that deed. 
Wliat I demand of you also, I have a right to demand. I ask you 
not to gr.itify me, but to do an act of justice; I ask of you to do 
hraiour to yourself, by taking away a stain from an honourable house 
that yon have wronged.” 

“ Kight 1” exclaimed the Ear], with one of his dark sneers, as if the 
recollection of something h^ had before intended to say came sud- 
H nly b.ick upon him; “in what consists your right? and how have 
ou any connexion with the honour of the family of Beaulieu ? Do 
you suppose th.at I am blind or stupid ? Answer me 1 If yon are so 
near and honourably akin to the dead Marquis of Beaulieu, how are 
j ou not the heir of his title and estates ? What right has bis bastard 
to prate of the honour of his family ?” 

The blood rushed rapidly into Langford's cheek; his eye flashed, 
and his brow contracted ; but it was only for a moment. With what 
was evidently a great cflbrt, he mastered his own* passions imme* 
(liatcly, and replied, “The coarse term you have used is inapplicable 
to me. Lord Dancmorc. Your other question, as to-why I have not 
succeeded, I could answer by a single word if I so pleased; and, did 
1 feel as much assured of your son’s death as you do, I would so 
answer it.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless!’’ exclaimed the Earl, impatiently; “ every¬ 
thing can doubtless be explained if certain ifi and butt be removed. 
But I tell you, sir, till they are removed, I shall listen to you no flir- 
ther, nor shall I detain you long, for I came to tell you what may bo 
told in but few words. Mark me, young man! There are certain 
memories called up by your looks and by your voice which might 
have moved me to the weakness of sparing you, had you not been 
foolish enough to show me, that, like a .winged insect which we are 
forced to crush, you can sting as well as buz*. You have yet to 
learn that I live in the fear of no man, and that when once any one 
has shown me that he may be dangerous to me, the struggle com¬ 
mences between us, which ends but -with the life of the one or the 
other. There is already sufficient proof against you to bring you to 
the gibbet; more will not be wanting, or I am mistaken; but 1 would 
have you know that your fate is of your own seeking, and that when 
j'ou and yours spied out and investigated the actions of my early life, 
you raised up the scaffold for yourself. To-morrow you wul be 
taken hence; a gaol will then receive you. A public trial and public 
execution will ^ the end wliich you have obtained by measuring 
yourself against one who never yet failed in the accomplishment 
that for which he strove.” 

As the Earl spoke he turned, as if to quit the apartment, but 
I.angford* who had listened calmly and attentively, cxcliimed, ere he 
laid lus hand upon the door, “ Stay yet one moment, my lord; our 
conference is not Snished yet. With regard to your urging gainst 
me an accusation which you know to be false, either from motives 
hatred, revenge, or fear, you will reconcile that to your own con¬ 
science a* you can. YoiPw^ill fail in your attempt: but If you did 
succeed, you would pile upon your head coals m fire which would 
consume your very heart to ashes I Tlie matter on which I now 
detain you is these papers! I am not accustomed to sty I will do 
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what I cannot do j therefore when I told you tliat if you did not do 
justice I would with my own-hand right myself and roy family, I made 
no vain boast." 

The Earl turned and gazed upon him, both in surprise and anger, 
but Ids rage and his astonishment were doubled when the prisoner 
took from his pocket the key, the easily-recognised key, which had 
heen given to him by Franklin Gray upon the moor. Fronipt, how¬ 
ever, and decided in all his determinations, the Earl instantly raised 
bis voice, and shouted in a tone of thundtr to the servants whom he 
hod that morning ordered to remain without. 

“ My lord," said Langford, " you raise your voice in vain. I have 
every reason to believe that the persons you placed there have been 
gone for more than an hour; and even if they were there still, those 
bolts and that lock would prevent them from entering. Of that I 
have taken care." 

Even white he spoke, the Earl had strode across the room towards 
the outer door, muttering, “They will soon return;’’ but the key 
of the door between the two rooms, whicli had been left in the 
inside, was now gone, and after gazing upon lock and bolt with 
impotent rage for a moment, he turned fiercely towards the other 
door which led by the stairs in the turret doivn to Ins apartments 
below. I-angford, however, htid seized the moment, and easting him¬ 
self in the way, was.in the act of locking that door also, when the Earl 
turned towards it 

Lord Danemorc instantly drew his sword; but Langford was not 
unarmed, as he had supposed. Mis own blade, wliich had been 
restored to him by the half-witted man, John Graves, was in his 
hand in a moment; but it was only to show himself prepared that ho 
used it, for, waving the Ear! back with bis hand, he exclaimed, “ My 
lord, do nothing rashly! Eemember, you have to deal with a younger, 
stronger, more active man than yourself, and with one long accus¬ 
tomed to perils and dangers. Stand back, and answer me. Will 
you or will you not give up those papers by fair means, or must I take 
them myself?” 

“Iwill never give them," replied the Earl; "I will never give them; 
though that vile and treacherous woman has not only betrayed my 
trust, but stolen from my private cabinet the key that you now hold; 
I will never give them; and if you take tliem, you shall take my blood 
first, and die for spilling it." 

As he spoke, he placed himself^ with his drawn sword still in his 
hand, between Lan^ord and the small door in the wiUnscot. 

Langford advan^ upon him, but with the same degree of c.-ilm 
deten^ation which, except daring one brief moment, be had dis¬ 
played throughout their whole conference. “ My lord," he said, “you 
do the woman, Bertha, wrong. This key was not obt^cd i^xim her. 
I beseech you to give way, for I am determined to use it." 

" Hot while you and 1 both live!” replied the Earl; and as he 
spoke, he made a sharp quick lunge at X-angford’s bosom. The other 
was prepared, however; his sword met that of the Earl in a moment, 
and partying the lunge, he grappled with ids adversary, aqd at the 
same moment wrenched the weapon from bis grasp, and by an 
exertion of his great strength removed him frmn between lumscif 
and the door. 
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He had cast the rvrord he bad mastered to the otlier side of the 
room, and the Eari seemed to hesitate for an instant as to whether 
he should spring forward to recover his weapon, or struggle with the 
prisoner to prevent him from obtaining the papers. lie felt while ho 
hesitated that the very hesitation was undignified. He felt too, 
perhaps, that either attempt would be vain; that be was in the pre¬ 
sence of one superior to himself in bodily power, in activity, in energy; 
one equal to himself in courage, determination, promptitude: one who 
was what he had been wheif a youth, but with the grand superiority 
of mental dignity and conscious rectitude. He felt himself reproved 
and degraded but not humbled; and the natural movement proceed¬ 
ing from such sensations was to cross hit arms on his broad chest, 
and stand with a look of dark defiance gleaming from beneath his long 
grey eyebrows; while Langford, taking the key in his right hand, 
and changing the sword into his left, stood, about to open the dour 
which covered all those mysterious points of bit history which hs had 
so long concealed. 

But, even then, his young companion paused, "^hl my lord," he 
said, “I would fain have these papers with your own will and consent. 
Again, again, I ask you, now tliat you see I have the power to take 
them, will you give them to mo? will you grant me that which is my 
right to demand ? Oh 1 Lord Danemore, if you ever loved the race 
from which I spring—if over human affection am} natural tenderness 
affected your bosom—if ever you had sympatliy with others—if ever 
the strongest passion of our nature touched your heart—I adjure yon 
now, by the memory of the past, by the dark and awM circumstanoes 
of the present, by the frowning future, by the inevitable, interminable 
hereafter of weal or woe, to do that wliich you know to be righti—at 
this last, tills fatal moment between you and me, to fender justice to 
those whom you have wronged; to cast from your soul the burden 
of old guilt, and to make atonement for one out of the many dork 
deeds of the past!” 

He gazed upon him sternly, fixedly, earnestly; and strong passion 
called up in the face of each a strange likeness of expression; but the 
whirlwind of their emotions was too strong for either to mark tlie 
clouds and shadows, the light, or the lightning, that passed over the 
countenance of the other. Urged into fury, thwart^, disappointed, 
foiled, the Earl had no longer any command over biiusei^ and tho 
only dignity that he could assume was tliat of disappointed scorn. 

“ Never, bastard!" he replied; “ never! Take that which you can; 
secure that which is in your power! Fly, if you can fly! Use your 
advantage to the utmost, if it can be u^; but 1 swear by Heaven 
and by Hell, by all that is sacred and by all that is accursed, to follow 
you henceforth and for ever, unto the gates of death; to devote life, 
and soul, and being, mind, and thought, and energy, cerporcal power 
and worldly wealtli and temporal influence, to your destruction; and 
never, never to cease, tiU the dark, drea^ interminable gulf have 
swallowed up one or both." 

Langford gazed at him with deep and intmise earnestness; and 
while he did so, a thousand varied emotions, each painful but each 
different, flitted in expression across his countenonue, and caused wa¬ 
vering irresolntion to take the place of hi^i and strong determination. 
As t& Earl ended, however, the other looked at him for » moment 
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flxedly, whOe the peer stood -with his arms still crossed npon his 
chest, and a look of resolute, unchangeable purpose marked in erery 
fine of that dark but splendid countenance. 

Emotions strong, but new and strange, overpowered his youthful 
adversary; and casting from him the sword which had successfully 
opposed him, and the key of all the treasured secrets of his opponent’s 
erentfbl life, he sprang forward, as if with a sudden impulse which 
he could not resist, cast himself at the E^l’s feet, and, looking up in 
his face, embraced his knees. The stern determination of the old man 
was shaken. Feelings equally new and strange took possession of his 
bosom also, wd he strained his eyes upon the noble form of him who 
knelt befowftim, with sensations different from any that he had ever 
known in life. 

At that moment, however, strange and unusual sounds made them¬ 
selves heard from without. There were cries and screams, and the 
noise of many feet. Still kneeling, Langford gazed upon the Earl, 
and the Earl upcai him; but ere one could ask the other what this 
meant, there was a violent rush against the outer door, as if by people 
propelled by terror. The bolts, the bars, the fastenings gave way, and 
half tom from the hinges, it burst into the room. 


CHAJPTEKXXra 

Wb must go back for a few hours. The sky was without a star, and 
a dull heavy darkndss brooded over the face of the earth, as a strong 
party of horsemen—whose numbers and appearance might well banish 
all fears, and laugh to scorn all {he tales of highwaymen and footpads 

with which the county of-then rang, took its way down the road 

which first led from the county town towards Danemore Castle, and 
thence passing under the walls of the park, proceeded to the little 
borough of Moorhurst. 

The part of the road on which they were at the moment when we 
must first speak of them, passed between two high banks of sand 
rock, overtopped with trees and shrubs, so tliat if there had been any 
light in the sky it would have been shut out from tliat spot; and the 
person who rode at their head, and seemed to aet as their leader, 
chose the gloomiest point for the purpose of causing the line to halt, 
and speaking a few words in a low tone to each of his companions. 
They answered in a whisper, as if the deep darkness and silenco 
around had its usual effect in producing awe; and when each had 
listened and replied, their leader once more advanced to the iVont, 
and they recommenced their journey two and two. Descending 
slowly from the moors, they emerged into a more open country; anil 
anyone who had been by the side of the road might have counted 
tlieir number as eleven, notwithstanding the darkness of tire night, 
and mi^t also have observed that, generally speaking, they were tall 
and powerful men, and sat their horses witli a degree of case and com¬ 
posure only to be acquired by long acquaintance with tlie saddle. 

We have remarked before, that the country fli that district is famous 
for littie greens of an acre or two in extent, generally shaded by some 
tall elms, and often adorned by a bright gleaming pond. To one of 
these tire party that we speak of had advanced; and though there 
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was a cottage at the further side of tlie green, all wa» silent and still, 
when the word to halt was suddenly given, and the voice of the 
leader was heard in a low tone, saying, “ Spread out to the right and 
left, under the trees. I hear a horse’s feet!” 

The evolution that he corarnanded was executed in a moment, with 
the most profotuid silence, each horseman separating from his neigh* 
hour and taking ground some y.ards to the right and left, without any 
of that pawing and prancing which give pomp and circumstance to 
many a military manoeuvrA Tlie proceedings of the leader himself, 
however, were even more remarkable; for, advancing perhaps twenty 
yards before the rest, he also quitted the road for the green turf, and 
then his dim figure was scon to dismount. Tlie next moment, horse 
and man seemed to sink slowly down into the earth, and nothing but 
what appeared to be a small rise in the ground was seen through tlie 
darkness, marking the spot where they had stood. 

While all this wa-s taking place, the sound of a horse’s feet beating 
the road with a quick trot was heard advancing from that side towards 
which the party had been going, and after a pahse of about two 
minutes, a white horse, bearing his rider at a rapid rate, could be 
discerned entering upon the green. The horseman advanced some 
way, unconscious of the neighbourhood of so many others, but appa¬ 
rently not quite insensible to fear, as from time to time his head was 
turned to cither s>ilc; and at length it would see^n that he caught a 
glance of something unusual beneathtfhe elm trees, fur ho suddenly 
pulled up his horse, and gazed anxiously into the gloom before him. 

His eyes were keen, having been for some time habituated to tlie 
darkness; and becoming convinced that there was a considerable party 
assembled on cither side, he was turning his bridle to gallon off on 
the same road by which he came, when suddenly what he had passed 
as a mere mound of earth and bushes started up into life, and his 
retreat was cut off by a man springing upon a horse which rose as if 
roagic.illy from the ground, and darting into the road before him. 

“Stopl” cried a stern voice, while the gleam of something like a 
pistol in the hand of his opponent made the rider of the white horse 
recoil. He looked round, however, to see if there were no means of 
evading obedience to the command he had received; but by this time 
he found that he was surrounded, and that the way even to the low 
cottage by the side of the common was cut off. At the same time the 
command was repeated, " Stop, and give an account of yourself!” 

The additional injunction, however, of “ Give an account of your¬ 
self!” was rather satisfactory to the rider, who perceived therein a 
sort of police tone, rather than tlmt generally employed by the wor¬ 
thies whom he most apprehended, and who to the word “stop!” usually 
added, “ deliver 1” 

He replied, then, with a greater degree of confldcncc,.saying, “I am 
a servant of the noble Earl of Danemore, and I am riding to the town 
of- , by his orders, on particular businesJ.” 

“ Show me the badge upon your arm!” said the person who had 
first spoken; but the servant was obliged to acknowl^gc that he hod 
come away in haste, and hod not his Uvery coat on. 

“ Ton have some cords,” said the same voice, aiidressing one of the 
Other horsemen. “ Tie him, and bring him along.” 

In a wmqnt the nnfortuoate groom found himi^ Kiied, nnd ]ii« 
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arms pinioned Ijehind his tack, while a still more disagreeahle opera¬ 
tion, that of tying his feet and icgs tight to the stirrups, was performed 
by another of his captors, who dismounted for the purpose. 

Not a word was spoken by any one but the leader of the party, and 
when be saw that the commands he had given were obeyed, he added, 
“ Bring him up abreast with me ?” and then riding on at the same 
slow pace in which they had been proceeding previous to the little 
episode wliich had taken place, he asked jeveral questions of Iris cap¬ 
tive in a low voice. 

“ We shall soon see,” said he, " whether your account of yourself 
is true or not, for wo are going to the Castle. Now tell me, how long 
do you say yon have left it?” 

“About half an hour, sir," replied the man, resuming a cert.iin de¬ 
gree of courage on finding that he was not injured j “ about half an 
hour, sir; and I can tell you that my lord will bo mighty angry when 
he finds you have stopped me, and brought mo back. He will make 
the house too hoiito hold you, and tlie county too, that I’ll warrant. 
You don’t know whom you have got to deal with. He sufil-rs no one 
to do anything but what he likes.” 

“Is the Earl of Hancraoro still up?” demanded the stranger, calmly, 
taking not the slightest heed of the other’s intimation. 

“Yes, that he is, and will not bo in bed for these two hours, as you 
will find to your cost, perhaps, when he hears you have stopped me,’’ 
answered the groom, firmly fwlieving that what was awful to him 
must be equally so to every one else. 

“ Does ho nothtsually go to rest sooner?” asked the stranger again. 

I understood that the whole household were required to be in bed l)y 
eleven, and I was afraid that we might have to rouse the porter to 
give us admittance.” 

“ Ay, he generally does go fo bed at eleven,” answered the groom, 
“ but he has not done so to-night. You wriU have to rouse the porter, 
however, and most of the other servants too; for old John came out, 
growling and swearing at me, in his shirt, when I made him open 
the rates." 

"lie must not swear at us, though,” repiicd the other quietly, 
but in a tone which moved the groom’s astonishment even more than 
anything which had passed before, so little reverence did his captors 
show ei&cr for theawibl name of the Earl of Danemore or any of Iiis 
dependants. As the other ceased, however, and did not resume the 
conversation, be had no choice but to accompany him in silence; 
and, followed by the rest of the party, they proceed slowly on the 
road, which was evidently well known to the leader, now winding in and 
out amongat the high banka and woods, now crossing scattered pieces 
of the heath and moor-land, till at Icn^h they arrived at that spot 
under the walls of the park where, as we have mentioned in describing 
the fOToed journey of Langford, Danemore Castle, with its wide extent 
of park and woods, became first visible to the eye of any one travelUng 
on the road firotn Moortmrst to the county town. 

There the leader of the party halted, and sufibring his bands to 
drop thoughtfully upon the saddle-bow, fa,, gazed up toward the 
qiM where the CasUe stood. At that dark hour, however, nothing 
sraa to be perceived but the masses of tall trees with which the bnild’mg 
kwlf wsM ooBfounded in undistinguished diade, except, indeed where 
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a single spot of light was scon gleaming like a heacon, marking that 
there was the habitation of some human beings amongst the daric and 
awful-looking blackness which the scene otherwise presented. 

After thus gazing for a few minutes, the leader of the party turned 
towards the groom, and while he reined back his horse to tlio other 
side of the road, said, with something of a sneer, “We will sare old 
John the porter the trouble of opening the gate for us." At the same 
moment, the well-trained horse which ho rode, feeling a touch of tlie 
spur, started forward towordi the wall, clc,ared it with ease, and horse 
and rider stood within tho boundaries of the park. 

“I can’t leap with my hands and legs tied!" cried the groomfwhose 
first feelings were those of an equestrian; “ that’s impossible; I shall 
lireak my own neck and the horse’s knees.” 

’’ You shan’t he required to leap,” was the reply of the leader, 
from the other side of the wall; and then, turning towards one 
of his companions, he added, “ You must manage to pull it down, 
Harvey.” , 

“ I will leap it first, howcverl" replied his companion, and away 
went a second horse and man over the wall. No sooner was this done 
than several of the other horsemen dismounted, and with short bars 
of iron, which each of tliem appeared to have slang at their saddle¬ 
bow, they sot to work upon tlic wall of the park, and in lets than a 
quarter of an hour the space of three yards was laid level between the 
toad and *lie park. 

Tho whole of the troop then piissod in, taking the groom along with 
them; and, riding slowly up to a clump of old chestnuts at the dis¬ 
tance of about three hundred yards from tho terrace on which the 
mansion stood, they gathered themselves together in a group under 
the boughs, and their leader, advancing a few steps, again gazed 
steadfastly upon the Castle, whose toweps and pinnacles were now to 
be more clearly distinguished rising here and there above the trees, 
and marking, with the straight lines of tho older arohltcctuTe, or the 
light tracery of the more modern and ornamental ports, the sky be¬ 
yond. over which a pale gleam cast by the rising moon was just 
beginning to spread itself. 

gradually, as he sat there on horseback, the beautiful orb of night 
rose up from behind the trees, and with her peculiar power of dis¬ 
persing tlic clouds and shadows that obstruct her way, she was seen 
struggling with and overcoming the vapours of the night; sometimes, 
like a v'ciled but still lovely countenance, beaming through a tliin 
film of white mist whieli grew radiant with her rad^cc; sotnetimes 
hidden for a single instant behind a dark mass which swept ov» her 
with gilded edges; sometimes bursting forth flrom a dark idoncl, with 
pure effulgence, like sudden joy succeeding despair. 

As he aat there, with the varying Ugiit of uie moon* fldliag upon 
him, now casting his long shadow upon the soft green turf of the pork, 
now leaving him distinct, and as it were magnSed by the dim 
light, the imwcrfhl form of tiiat horseman was scanned eagerly ixM 
apprehensively by the groom, on whose mind but little doubt re¬ 
mained in regard to the oharacter and propensities of the party whose 
unwilling companion he had become. Ho thought be had never seen 
a more powerful frame, and in so thinking lie was right; but the 
imaginaUott of terror had hod a great deal to d« witit the 
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when he called him in his heart “ the most rufSan-like fellow that his 
eyes had ever rested on.” 

After about ten minutes’ contemplation, during which not a word 
was spoken by any one, and not a sound was heard but the low sighing 
of the wind uirough the neighbouring trees, and the scream of the 
screech owls which nested themselves in the old ivy of the Castle, the 
leader returned to his party, saying, “ I would fain liave that light put 
out first; but, however, we cannot stay wasting all our time here. 
Now, my good fellow,” he continued, turning to the groom, “ I want 
one or two pieces of information from you; but before you answer, 
you better take into consideration that you are speaking to a 
person not willing to be trifled with; that if you do not answer straight- 
{()rwardly and at once, your life is not worth five minutes’ purchase; 
and that if you give me false information you will be as surely a dead 
man within two hours as you are now a living one. In the first 
place, then, inform me, in what part of the house do the servants sleep?” 

“ VVhy, up at the top, to the westward,” replied the man; “ that is 
where the serving men sleep; but there are others, such as the 
sewers, and the grooms of the chambers, who sleep at the top of 
Hubert’s Tower. Then there’s my lord’s own man sleeps in his ante¬ 
room ; but to-night there are two or three who were ordered to stay in 
the outer room where the prisoner is, in the old tower; that is to say, 
in what they used to call the haunted rooms, for they were always 
shut up, and nobt^y went in but my lord and Mistress Bertha, so that 
folks said that the ghost of the Countess used to walk there.” 

“ So there are three men appointed to sleep there, are there?” de¬ 
manded the other; “ you are sure of the fact?” 

‘‘Why, no,”replied the groom; “if you mean whether I am sure 
they were ordered to sleep there. I’m sure enough of that; but 1 am 
quite as sure tlmt not one of them will do it; for I heard Will Hudson 
say that the Earl might skin him alive first. No, no; they’ll none of 
them stay there after twelve o’clock at night. I’ll answer for it.” 

“Tlmtis sufilcienton that score,” said the interrogator; “now tell 
me further, how many men in all may there be in the Castle?” 

The groom paused for a moment, as if in tliought, but then answered, 
“ Some fifteen or sixteen that sleep within doors; but then there are 
all the grooms and horse-boys, and my lord’s three coachmen, and the 
running footmen, who sleep at the stables, which you know lie out 

" I know, I know,” interrupted the other. “ Not more than fifteen 
or sixteen; fifteen or sixteen lackeys I” he continued, turning with a 
sort of contemptuous laugh to his companions; “ it is scarcely worth 
while priming our pistols. Are there none of them sleep below ?” 

“ Why, no; not by rights,” replied the man, “except the porter and 
his boy; but to-night there will be Willy Hudson and the rest, who, I 
dare say, will come down into the corridor and sleep' iif tiie arm- 
cludrs; and then, too, fltere u Fat Frank, who has got Silly John in 
charge, shut up in the dark room at the bottom of Hubert’s Tower," 

“ sUy John!” exclaimed the other; " what does he do there ?” 

" 'Why, he would not tell, I hear,” answered the groom, “ who were 
the pe<^ whom he hsd seen bury my young lord under the beech 
treee by Upwater so my loid ordered mm to be shut up in the 
mew witj|tffUt6itberoeft(9r<inB);^ till he did; and ifh6 don’t 
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tell, hang me if he don’t starve to death, for my loid’s not one to go 
back from what he has once said.” 

As the man spoke, the person who had been thus questioning him 
moved his hand with a rapid and impatient gesture to the holsMr at 
his saddle-bow, piunged it in, and puiiing out a pistol, thrust it into 
his belt. He muttered also a few words in a hurried tone, whhdi 
could only be heard by himself; but then again, appearing to reoovs 
from some impatient feelings, he continued, " One word more, my good 
fciiow. Is not the small Vickct door, at the back of the western 
wing, very often, if not always, left open all night?” 

'Die man hesitated, and showed evident signs of a disincUnatioo 
to reply. 

“ It is, sometimes,” he stdd at length, " but not always.” 

“ I ask you,” continued the other," did you ever know it shut?” 

“Yes, 1 think so. I don’t know. I can’t tell,” replied the groom, 
with manifest hesitation, at what he felt to be betraying the way into 
bis lord’s mansion. 

“He prevaricates,” said one of the men behind; "he prevaricates; 
shali I blow his brains out. Captain ?” 

“ Not yet,” replied their loader, calmly. " Do you intend to answer, 
or not? Did you ever in your life know that door shut?” 

"No, I didn’t; no, I didn’t,” answered tho groom. “It’s always 
open; that’s the trutli.” . 

"Very well, thci%” continued tho other. "If I remember right, 
when one goes straiglit forward from that door, and then toms along 
the first passage to the left, it leads to the little hall, out of which a 
passage takes to the foot of the great stairs. Now, there are two 
other doors, one of which leads to the private staircase going to the 
Earl’s apartments. Which of those two doors is it; the right or 
the left; for I forget ? Your life is at stake,” he added, in a warning 
tone. 

There was a sound like the clicking of a pistol-lock behind him, 
and the man replied without the loss of a single moment, "It is the 
door to the left. I tcU you true, upon my word.” 

“I dare say you do,” replied the other; “if you don’t, so mnch the 
worse for you. You will remain hero till I come back; and you know 
what will happen to you if you have made any mistake in this busi¬ 
ness. Harvey, learn from him exactly the way to the room where 
the poor silly man has been put. You and Hardcastle must under¬ 
take to set him free; then join mo with all speed at the point 
you know. You, Williams and Erith, stay with this man and the 
iiorses; and if you should have such reason to believe tluft he he* 
told me a falsehood as to induce you to leave tho spot, give hhn a 
couple of ounces of lead in his head before you go. You understand 
me. I know a word is sufficient with you.” 

“But, Captain,” exclaimed the man whom he called Erith, “why 
should I not go with you? CUrse me if I like to be left here, boldii^ 
tlie horses like a groom. Why must not I go?” 

“Because I appoint you to a post of trust and danger,” answered 
his leader; “there is motg to be apprehended from without than from 
witliin; judgment of wliat intelligence it may be necessary to Mve 
me, too, is wanted, and, tlierefore, 1 choose you. But to end aU in 
one wixd, Erith,” he added, seeing the otha about to reply, "yon 
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muat (tay bere, because I direct you to do go; I, who never y&t found 
you unwilling to obey at once, in moments of action and peril!” 

“Ibat’g tlw way you always come over me, Captain,” replied ids 
companion; “however, I suppose I must do as you bid me, having 
stoM by your side in many a moment of life and death work.” 

“And alwap acted like a lion, where it was needful,” answered 
bis leader, holding out to him his hand, which the other grasped 
ea^Iy. “God bless you, Erithl” he added; “there is something 
tells me we shall not be long together. €f we part for the last time 
to-night, remember that I love you, and that 1 think even now of 
the watch-fire of Kaiscr-lautem, when, wounded yourself, yon brought 
cup after cup of cold water to your wounded Captain’s lips.” 

Tlius saying he dismounted &om his horse, and eight of bis com¬ 
rades followed his example. The well-trained beasts were then 
ranged in ^ line, and a single rope mu through the bridles seemed 
all that was necessary to keep them together till their riders’ return. 
One end of the rope was tied to a tree, the other to the last horse’s 
bit; and after gd^g for one moment more at the light in the window 
of the tower, across whicli a dark figure was seen to pass twice, the 
leader gave a signal with lus hand. The whole party then began 
silently to descend the hill, with the exception of the two who had 
been appointed to remain with the horses and the unhappy groom, 
Whose terror had pow grown to such a pitch, that, had it not been 
for the lashings with which he was attached to bis horse, he could 
not have sat the animal, although it remained as quiet and passive as 
if it bad never known any other stable tlrnn that of a farmer’s mule 

With eager eyes and a heating heart the man marked the party 
^cend the hill, emerge from the shadow of the trees, cross the dewy 
gras^ which glistened like frost-work in the full beams of the moon, 
ascend the opposite rise, and then take their w^y amongst the trccf 
behind, towards the back of the building where they proposed tc 
0®ct their entrance. It was certain that the property ctf lus lordly 
ma^r was at stake at that moment, and perhaps also the lives o: 
several of his comrades; hutyct the worthy domestic felt little or n< 
agitation upon that score. that affected him, all he tliought of 
os would too naturally be the case with most of the human wormi 
which crawl about in this state of being, was his own situation, hi 
own dacfist. Ho knew, he felt, that any misunderstanding of th: 
directions he had given, or that anything going wrong in the arrange 
ments of those vcm bad compelled him to afford them intelligence 
might be attributed to intentional falsehood or mis-statement on hi 
part, and that a life which he valued just in proportion to its worth 
lessncss, its inactivity, and its want of fine perceptioiu, might b 
taken him on the slightest notice. 

He regarded the party of nine, then, as they descended the liil 
with flings moat strangely mingled and apparently oontradictory 
there waa % hope fiar their aucce^ which he trusted would free hir 
ftmn the painful aituatioa in whidi they bad placed him; there wer 
aensations of dislike and enmity towards those who had atupped an 
made him a pritoner; there were feelings of anger in regara to th 
degradation of the £ml of Danemmw, wbd bad so long ruled part 
moont throughout the country round; and there was that longin 
denra )sUch bmtea aa well aa man texi, to witness everything c 
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importance that to passing around them, cspcciaDy rrhen they are 
prevented by any cause from so doing. 

His feelings, I say, were so mingled, that hhi whole capohility of 
wishing was concentrated in one earnest desire to know the result, 
and to have, if we may use such a colloquial cipressiou, “the matter 
out at once.” There are times and seasons, indc^, when ten minutes 
of the past, ten minutes of anything that is absolutely certain, are 
worth whole ages of doubt, even though that doubt may not Ite 
mingled with any degree »of apprelicnsion; but In the present in¬ 
stance, personal terror added immensely to all that the unhappy 
man felt; and his thoughts of every dear relation of life which might 
ho sacrificed, had ample room to torture his heart, while, silent and 
inactive, he remained upon the bill, watching the progress of those 
on whom depended his whole afterfate. 

When they approached the side of the wood that swept round the 
esplanade, the straining eye of the captive could no lunger distinguish 
them; and he waited eagerly, with Ids eyes fixed upon the building, 
as if he could gatlier all that was passing within thsse walls from the 
dull unmeaning face of the stone. Fot some time, however, neither 
siglit nor sound gave him the slightest indications of what he longed 
to learn. It was like the cold outside, which we too frequently see la 
the world, covering a heart all agitation, anxiety, bitterness, and pain. 

At length his feelings became insurmountable. There arc degrees 
of terror which give courage: he felt that it wPuld be a thousand 
times preferable to be amon^t his comrades at the Castle, sharing 
their fete and mingling in their danger, than sitting there in perfect 
inactivity, waiting a result which ho bad no power to change; and ha 
writhed with the bonds that confined him. As he did so, he felt tta( 
the knot upon the cords which tied his arms gave way in a sUl^t 
degree—that he could loosen it still further by a great but silent 
exertion of his strength; and as be made tliat exertion, it slipped 
down to his wrists, over winch it was easily passed. 

The two men who guard.cd him were gazing as eagerly upon the 
Castle as ho bad been; and their minds were too frdl of the piagress 
of tlieir comrades to allow them to take any note of the slight move¬ 
ment he had made, so that, before they were at all aware of what he 
was doing, his arms were free. As silently as be could, he slfeP^ 
one hand into Ins pocket for a knife to cut the cords which tied nis 
legs, and he had almost accomplished tliat purpose also, while they 
still continued gazing at the Castle, along the windows of wbltdt iQpro 
than one light was now gleaming. He felt that he could do no more 
without calling attention; but he perceived that what remaned to 
do would be speedily don^ if he could get away, and would not im¬ 
pede his progress as he went; and he gazed round upon the two who 
remained beside him, with a beating heart, longing to gallcqi down to 
the Castle as fest as he could, yet terrified at the idea Of making the 
attempt ffis heaitation was soon brought to an end, howew, for, 
giriug way to the impulse of habit, he put forward his band, with^ 
thinking of what he was doing, and patted his horse’s neck. Tu# 
gesture instantly drew the attention of those beside him. 

“What ore you ahont there?” cried Erith. “He has got Us 
bands Croe 1" 

The groom stayed to hear no more, hot snatching op the tndalc. 
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must stay here, because I direct you to do so; I, -wbo Dcvcr yet found 
you unwiUiag to obey at once, in moments of action and peril!” 

“Ibat’s the way yon always come over me, Captain,” replied liis 
companion; “however, I suppose I must do as you bid me, having 
stood by your side in many a moment of life and death work.” 

“And always acted like a lion, where it was needful,” answered 
tus leader, lauding out to him bis hand, which the other grasped 
eagerly. “God bless you, ErithI” ho added; “there is something 
tells me we shall not be long together. €f we part for the last time 
to-night, remember that I love you, and that I think even now of 
the watch-fire of Kaiscr-lautem, when, wounded yourself, you brought 
cup after cup of cold water to your wounded Captain’s lips.” 

Thus saying he dismounted &om his horse, and eight of bis com¬ 
rades followed his example. The well-trained beasts were tlion 
ranged in a line, and a single rope run through the bridles seemed 
all that was necessary to keep them together till their riders’ return. 
One cud of the rope was tied to a tree, the other to the last horse’s 
bit; and after giCting fur one moment more at the light in the window 
of the tower, across which a dark figure was seen to pass twice, the 
leader gave a signal with his hand. The whole party then beg.ui 
silently to descend the hill, with the exception of the two who had 
been appointed to remain with the horses and the unhappy groom, 
whose terror had now grown to such a pitch, tliat, had it not been 
for the lashings with which he was attached to his horse, he could 
not have eat the animal, although it remained as quiet and passive as 
if it had never known any other stable tlian that of a farmer’s mule. 

With eager eyes and a beating heart the man marked the party 
descend the hill, emerge from the shadow of the trees, cross the dewy 
grass, which glistened like ftost-work in the full beams of the moon, 
ascend the opposite rise, and then take their way amongst the trees 
behind, towaras the back of the building where they proposed to 
cfiect their entrance. It was certain that the property cf his lordly 
. master was at stake at that moment, and perhaps also the lives of 
several of lus comrades; butyet the worthy domestic fclt little or no 
agitation upon that score. All that oficctcd him, all he thought of, 
os would too naturally be the case with most of the human worms ' 
which crawl about in this state of being, was his own situation, his 
own dhnS‘’t- He knew, be felt, that any misuuderstandiog of the 
directions he had given, or that anytiung going wrong in the arrange¬ 
ments of those who had compelled him to aflbrd them iutelligeocc, 
might he attributed to intentional falsehood or mis-statement on his 
p^ and that a life which he valued just in proportion to its worth- 
Irasnoss, its inactivity, and its want of fine perceptions, might be 
taken from him on tiie slightest notice. 

He regarded the party of nine, theit, as they descended the liill, 
with fteUpgs most stran^ly mingled and apparently oontradictoiy; 
the|« wae a b^ fiw their success, which he trusted would free him 
ftom the painful rituation in which they had placed him; there were 
sensations of dislike and enmity towards those who had stopped and 
made him a prisoner; there were feelings of anger in regaw to the 
degn^ation ttf the Earl of Hanemore, whd bad so long ruled para- 
pao^ (h^migfaoat the coimtry round; and there was that longing 
brutes aa well as man fe^ to witness everything of 
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importance that it passing around them, especially vhaa they are 
prevented by any cause from so doing. 

Ilis feelings, I say, were so mingled, that hla whole capahllily of 
wisliing was coneeutrated in one earnest desire to know the result, 
and to have, if we may use such a colloquial expression, “the matter 
out at once." There are times and seasons, indeed, when ten minutes 
of the post, ten minutes of anything that is absolutely certain, are 
worth whole ages of doubt, even though that doiibt may not he 
mingled with any degreo«of apprehension! but in tbe present in¬ 
stance, personal terror added immensely to all that the unhappy 
man felt; and his thoughts of every dear relation of life whi<A might 
bo sacrificed, liad ample room to torture his heart, while, silent and 
inactive, he remained upon the hill, watching the progress of those 
on whom depended his whole aftcrfatc. 

When they approached the side of the wood that swept round the 
esplanade, the straining eye of the captive could no longer distinguish 
them; and he waited eagerly, with his eyes fixed upon the building, 
as if he could gather all that was passing within tlwse walls firom the 
dull unmeaning face of the stone. Tor some time, however, neither 
siglit nor sound gave him the slightest indications of what ho long^ 
to learn. It was like the cold outside, which we too frequently see In 
tbe world, covering a heart oU agitation, anxic^, bitterness, and pain. 

At length his feelings became insurmountable. There are degrees 
of terror which give courage: he felt that it w«uld be a thousand 
times preferable to be amount his comrades at the Castle, shoring 
tlicir fate and mingling in their danger, than sitting there in perfect 
inactivity, waiting a result which he had no power to change; and he 
writhed with the bonds that confined him. As be did so, he frit 
the knot upon the cords which tied his arms gave way in a dipt 
degree—that ho could loosen it still further by a great hut slleiit 
exertion of his strength; and os be made that exertion, it slipped 
down to his wrists, over which it was easily passed. 

The two men who guarded him were gazing as eagerly upra tbg 
Castle as he bad been; and their minds were too fhU of the progress 
of their comrades to allow them to take any note of tbe slight move¬ 
ment ho had made, so that, before they were at all awgre of what be 
was doing, liis arms were free. As silently as he could, he sUpp^ 
one hand into Ins pocket for a knife to cut the cords which tied ^ 
legs, and he had almost accomplished tliat pu^sc also, while thsy 
still continued gazing at the Castle, along the irindows of which more 
than one light was now gleaming. He frit that he could do no more 
without calling attention; but he iKrceivcd that what rem:rined to 
do would be speedily done, if he could get awi^, and would not im¬ 
pede Iiis progress as he went; and ho gazed round upon the two who 
remained beside with a heating heart, longing to gallop down to 
tlie Castle as fast as he could, yet terrified at the uea bf making tbe 
attempt His hesitation was soon brought to an end, howey», fw, 
giving way to the impulse of habit, he put forward his band, witw^ 
thinking of what he was doing, and patted his hoiro’s neck. TM 
gesture instantly drew the attention of those beside him. 

“What are you about there?” cried Eritb. “He has got Wl 


hands free r 

Hie groom stt^cd to bear no more, bnt snatching tpe l>|dalc« 
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he struck Ws horse hard and galloped down the hill. The report of 
a pistol rang in his ear the next moment, and at the same time a 
feeling as if some one had run a hot iron along his right cheek, fol¬ 
lowed by the trickling of blood, showed him that the robber’s aim had 
not been ferTimiss. The slight wound only added wings to his flight, 
however, and the sound of a horse’s feet following, urged him on still 
faster. It was—and he knew it—a rid^ for life or death; but fortu¬ 
nately for him his beast felt that it was speeding to its longed-for 
stable, and though the hoofs of the pursue! sounded close behind, the 
groom rather gained than lost ground in that headlong race. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Rukki,™ Gbat uttered scarcely a word os he led his men down the 
bill, through the deep plantations to the left of the castle, and to the 
am^l door which he was aware stood generally unlocked throughout 
the #hole night. *Not a human being seemed to be stirring in the 
mansion or its proximity; darkness, silence, and solitude, reigned in 
all the offices and courts; and the Robber laid his hand upon the 
heavy iron latch which was to give him admission into the interior of 
the building, without his approach having been perceived by any one. 

He paus^ there /or a moment, however, and spoke in a low tone 
to his baud, saying, “ Remember 1 to free this young gentleman is the 
first object. After that, take what may fall in tlie way, money and 

i 'ewels; nothing heavy; nothing cumbersome. All the rest that is 
ight in weight and valuable in quality, sweep off at once. What right 
bat he to sudi wealth more than we have?’’ he added, in the tone of 
one who sought to justify, to himself and others, acts the justice of 
which he doubted. " He took many a thing from others with a strong 
hand, and he shall now feel tlic strong hand in turn. Your weapons, 
I know, are never unready; but use them not, unless we are com- 
ffeUed. As little tfloodshed as possible! Remember, Harvey, the silly 
man, poor fellow!—then by the Earl’s dressing-room up to the old 
tower! You may clear the dressing-room as you come, if you like. 
There aBCginany jewels there." 

Those he addressed beard his directions without reply, though swords 
wei^lafiMned in their sheaths, and the priming of some of the pistols 
or increased. Harvey, and one or two others, indeed, of the 
mok experienced, seemed too sure of their preparations to need any 
iiu/^igiirion theiwf, and, without touching their weapons, prepared 
t&.aoo(HBpany ftirir leader, with as much easy nonchidance as if he 
$ad been leading tliem to a ball-room. 

Franklin Gray himself neither touched sword nor pistol, bnt there 
was no aCboted carelessness in his air. It was grave and stern, and 
filll of thought, as it well might be when bent upon an erraral in the 
coutm ct which human blood might be spilt like water, witbont any 
tbe existing and animating spirit of martial enterprise which, under 
other circumstances, might hare led him to tread gaily the path to 
tenfold dangers. He looked round at Ids companions, l^ever, wlule 
the short a^ flattered preparation was made'; tlicn laid his lumd upon 
the latch, and the door opeaed easily to his hand. 

All waa dark within, and the hollow echo of Eriwklin Gray’s fout^ 
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as he OTOssed the threshold, and strode on into the vaulted pasia^ 
was the only sound to be heard in tlie mansion. One by one tlie 
others followed, and leading them on through tho dark coiridors, 
without either hesitation or mistake, the Bobber proceeded sMght 
towards what was called the Little Hall, and pushed open a swinging 
door wliich lay between it and the passages communicating with the 
offices. As he did so, a bright light burst upon him, and dazzled his 
eyes, so long habituated tosthe darkness. He strode on, however. Into 
tlie midst of the hall with a pistol in his hand; but the place was 
tcnanticss; and he found that the light proceeded from a large sconce 
over tlie chimney, and from a lamp standing on the table. 

“Tills will light uson our way,” be said, taking up the lamp. "That 
is the door, Harvey, which leads to tlBS^arl’s rooms above; when you 
liave set the poor man free, come that way fit once. In tho end room 
of the suite you will find a door leading to a staircase between that 
room and the top rooms of the tower above. BoUijw the stairs and 
join me; but, remember, do not hurt tho old man. Tie him, if ha 
resists, but do not take his life, unless he tries to take yours." 

Thus saying, he turned, and took his way through the passage that 
led towards the foot of the great stairs, which he found dark and soli¬ 
tary. There Harvey and hie companion left him; and with tho rest 
of his folloa'crs, now reduced to six in numb^, STanklin Gray 
ascended the steps, and entered the long corridor. 

Hark!” he wliispcred, after pausing for a moment; "harkl There 
are voices speaking beyond, and I think I see a li^t through tho 
door. That chamber lies close at the foot of the stairs which we have 
to go up, and we must see what it contains, ere we proceed hirthet. 
Follow me,” be continued; and, advancing with a noiseless stCK bo 
pushed ofien the door, wliich was only ajar, and strode into the room. 

There, seated round a table fumished'with a large black jack Aill 
of strong ale, were, not only the three men who had been ordered to 
keep guard over Langford, but two or three of the women servants of 
the house, whom their male companions had prevailed upon to come 
and cheer the solitary hours of night with their presence, a^ to banish 
all fears of the ghost by numbers and merriment. 

The sudden apparition of Franklin Gray and Ms followers, however, 
at once put an end to all glee. The men sat for a moment as if Aimed 
into marble with terror and astonishment, but the women, wUhoat 
waiting to see whetiier the object of their apprehensions was corpo¬ 
real or incorporeal, fled with loud and piercing screams Ijy tiie (^po- 
site door; and, as their retreat towards the great stairoue was cot 
offi, tliey hod no resource but to rush up towi^ the diainhert inha¬ 
bit by Idugford. No sooner was the example of flight set them, 
than the men hastened to follow it, with loud and tenmed vociiiers- 
tions; ao^ though Franklin Gray, irritated by the noise, vowed he 
would fire upon them if they were not silent, they contoied their 
outcry as they rushed on before him np the stairs and through the 
outer cliambCT. 

Without calculation or concert, it struck each of the terrified Mr- 
vants that they might make their way through the prisoner’s mcmi 
down into Hanemore’s apartments, wh^ they hoped to 
new courage, or at least protection, from one to whom they hod been 
accustomed to see all Uiings yield in his vicinity. Each, then, mriiod 
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towards the door, and, when they found it locked, pushed against it 
with frantic vehemence. It shook—it yielded—the steps of the pur¬ 
suers were heard at the top of tlie stairs—another great effort was 
made; and so sudden and violent was the rush, that the door gave 
Way at once, and darting in, the terrified servants found themselves 
In the presence not only of Langford, but of the Earl himself. 

"What is the meaning of all this?” exclaimed the Earl. But 
scarcely had the words issued from his lips, and before he could re¬ 
ceive any reply, when the figures of several strange men, armed, and 
for the most part disguised, appeared at the door-way and gave him 
some intimation of the truth. No sooner did he behold this sight, 
than he sprang towards the door which led to his apartments below, 
unlocked it, and calling to his servants, “ Follow me!*’ he darted down 
the stairs, leaving Langford to act as he thought fit. 

Franklin Gray paused but for a single instant for the purpose of 
speaking a few harried words to the prisoner, or rather spoke them 
as he passed; “Quick!" he cried; "take possession of the papers if 
you have not got them, and fly across the park down to Moorhurst, 
and thence to London, where use your advantage, and hire the most 
knavish, which means the best, of that great herd of knaves, called 
lawyers. I must alter yonder old man, or he will get to the alarum 
bell, and have the -frhole county upon us.” 

"Stop, Gray, stop!” exclaimed Langford; "remember-” 

“I cannot stop! I cannot remember!” shouted Gray, sharply, in 
return, and, darting towards the door, he rushed after the Earl, fol¬ 
lowed by his band. 


Langford, left alone, paused for a moment, as if to consider, and 
then took the same path that the rest had done. The stairs were all 
In darkness, but the lights from the rooms below, the noise of many 
voioes, of trampling feet, and of evident contention, guided him; and, 
rushing on throng the dressing-room, he came to the Earl's bed¬ 
room, where the oM man, having snatched up what weapons he could 
find, with the terrified women clingpng to his knees, and the three 
men armed in haste around him, now stood l^ke an ancient lion brought 
to bay. With his white hair floating back from his face, and the fire 
of unmienchable courage flashing from his eyes, with a pistol pre¬ 
sented towards Gray in one hand, and a drawn sword in the other, he 
leaned forward ready and eager for the unequal strife; while the 
Bobber, with his band behind him, and his arms crossed upon his 
his broad chest, stood gazing n^on the old peer with a look, stem in¬ 
deed, but Sot devoid of admuration. 

At the same tim& in a detached group to the tight, were Harvey 


and Hardca;^c, the first of whom bad bis foot planted firmly on the 
chest of the Earl’s Italian valet, who lay i^strate before hl^ while 
vrith his right hand the Bobber pointed apirtol^ybe servibt's head. 
B^castlelbm behind, with a short carbIWTBHr’tO his shoulder, 
tdok aim at the Earl, exclaiming, as he looked towards FnmklUi Gray, 
“ShaUX filer 

and throw up m mtizzle of the carbine, wUchl^iantiy going ofl^ 
atcaak-the fine gilded ceiling, and brought down a considerable part 
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1 know yon, mutbous ttaltort I know yon,” eiclalmed ike 
gassing flerocly upon the Bobber j “ I hare not forgotten you!" 

“Nor I you, buccaneer!” replied the Bobber. “But tiiia is no ttert 
to cail such memories to mind. Make no resistance, and you arc safo.” 

But, even as ho spoke, there came the rushing sound of many feet 
from the direction of the little hall below. The door to the Icdt of the 
Earl was thrown open, and in poured a crowd of men, grooms, horse* 
boys, running footmen, allsaruied in haste with whatever weapons 
they could snatch up, and led on by the very groom who had been 
left ui)on the hill. 

Many of them were pale with terror, but the determination and 
courage of a few amongst them served to inspire the whole, aSd they 
poured on into the room to the number of twelve or thirteen men, 
jostling each other through the door, and gassing wildly round a 
chamber in which few, if any of them, had ever been before, and 
which now presented so strange and fcariiil a scene. 

Tiie eyes of Frankiin Gray flaslicd as he bclicid ^hem, and Hard- 
castie, snddeniy bursting from the grasp of Langford—for all this had 
passed in a single moment—sprang to the side of his leader, while 
Harvey, coolly firing the pistol at the Italian’s head, followed his 
companion, and ranged himself with the rest. 'The unhappy valet 
started partly up from the ground, but ere lie could gain hia ieet, foil 
back again, and writlicd for an instant in convulsive agony, while the 
spirit quitted its frail tenement. Then all was still. 

But matters of deeper interest to Henry Langford were going on at 
the otlier side of tlte room. Fury Itad evidently taken place of calm¬ 
ness in the breast of Franklin Gray, and the Earl’s eyes were blazing 
with triumph and wrath as he fouud himself uncxp^tedly supported 
by so large a body of men. 

"Now, villain! wiH you surrender add meet your fotef* (be old 
man exclaimed. “ Now surrender, or die where you stand, like a 
man! Out of the way, woman! why cling you there ?’’ bo continued, 
spurning one of the women servants with his foot, and striding over 
lier, to approach nearer to the Bobber. But at that moment Fnmk* 
lin Gray’s arms were unilldcd from his breast, the pistol in his i%ht 
hand was raised in an instant—there was a fiash—a report, and the 
Earl fell back. Consternation for a moment seized upon his attend¬ 
ants, and Longford’s voice Was heard aloud exclaiming, “If you have 
killed him, you shall answer for it with your life 1” 

But the E»tI sprang up again instantly, eiying, “’Tis nothing—^'tli 
nothing but a slight hurt! Take that, vlUi^r and, in the fery act 
of rising, he fired the pistol, which be had never let fell, into the 
midst of the group of robbers. He probably intended the shot ib# 
Franklin Gray, and there had been a time when no alm-Of his would 
have faii^ in reachiim its object; but ho was wonnded and old, and 
the ball hit thcwnaiTHardcastle a few inches below the ctfilar bon^ 
and brought him to the ground with a loud unnatural scream. 

All was now confusion; a number of shots were fired on both slAe* 
till the pistols and carbin^ which had been loaded were diSetuMedi 
and, betaking themselves to other weapons, the two parties in|iuaad| 
and bloodshed, slaughter, and determined strife spr^ thro^pdMl 
the whole apoi^ents. feme were driven beck into the %W* 
yond, and ptfionged the struggle there; some died Where thi^ ttood| 
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and some were seen to steal away wounded, or to fly as fast os they 
could with terror. Skill, however, and discipline were on the part ot 
the robbers; and though they were inferior in number, the advantage 
was evidently on their side. Franklin Gray, with all the worst parts 
of his nature roused and fierce within him, commanded, directed, and 
fought, as if he had been in the field. His eye was on every part of the 
chamb^ in turn, and his voice was heard shouting orders to his dif¬ 
ferent men, which, promptly obeyed, almost always brought success 
along with them. Two of the Earl’s grooms, who thrust themselves 
between him and their master, fell by Ids hand, either killed or 
wounded, even while he was directing others. But while he still stnxlo 
on towards the old peer, who struggled fiercely forward to meet him, 
he was encountered by one at least equal to himself. 

With difficulty Langford had forced himself forward through the 
scene of strife and confusion that was going on. He spoke to no 
one, he assailed no one, though he parried more than one blow aimed 
at random at hiJ head, for, though the lamp above their heads gave 
abundant light, the struggle and the obscurity caused by the smoke 
had got to that pitch that men scarcely knew who were adversaries 
or who were friends; but, with his drawn sword in his hand, he hur¬ 
ried on to the part of the room where he had seen the Earl, and now 
seemed to devote himself to his defence. 

At the very mbment when Franklin Gray was within anotlicr 
stride of the old peer, Langford thrust himself between them. But 
the Bobber's bk>M was all on fire. “Out of my way!” he cried; 
out of my waTjOg^fike the consequences!” 

“Stand b o<4r^|jried Langford, in return, while his eyes too 
Sashed wi^M^sg lightning; “Stand back, or 1 forget all, and 

“ oSjPmy way 1" again repeated Franklin Gray, and their swords 


At that moment, however, the loud long peal of the alarum bell 
made itself beard throughout the whole Castle-t^rung with such vio¬ 
lence and determination as speedily to rouse all the silages and Imm- 
lets ia neighbourhood. Franklin G4F heard the sound; and 
never itrthe moment of the strongest passion forgetting the judgment 
and the sldU which had distinguished him in tiie army, even in the 
most urgustifiahle enterprises, he glared for a moment upon Lang¬ 
ford, unwilling to yield his v^m, or to give up the strife; but then. 
Km the knell sounded louder and more loud upon his ear, he turned 
% his nearest companion, saying, in a low voice, “Wilson, we must 
make our retreat. Tell Harvey to get the men together. We go by 
the same way that we came. Get hold of yonder casket, and sec 
what is in t^t cabinet, while I and these good fellows screen you; 
and be quick, for we shall have the whole peasantry upon us I !]&ere 
la a tremendous smell of flrel Be quick—^be quick^” 

He spoke n^idly but calmly, glancing with his eye from tiiae to 
time towards bu antagonist. _ Although he felt very sure that Lang¬ 
ford would not attempt to injure him, unless he pressed him, still he 
ki^ his blade playing round that of his op^nent; and when he had 
done, be oude a lunge or two to fill up the time, bufevidently with¬ 
out 1 ^ intention of wounding his adversary. Langfcnd parried them 
wiA e«N, and aa ra;^ in bia concliuiona aa Franklin Gray, he per 
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ceived at once that the ringing of the alarum hell, which strucsk hU 
ear also, had rendered the robbers apprehensive of their retreat being 
cut and now made them prepare to retire. 

The Earl, however, fierce and implacable, rushed forward the more 
eagerly from the sounds he heard, and from the hope of ta^g or 
destroying those who bad dared to assail him. With word and ges¬ 
ture he dheered on the men who still stood around him, and pressed 
forward upon the robbers, i|ho were now ranging themselves in regu¬ 
lar line, and slowly retreating to the doorway behind them, uis 
men, however, were in general of the opinion that it is wise to make 
a bridge for a flying enemy, and they seconded his efibrts but feebly, 
notwithstanding his reiterated commands and the fearful execrations 
which he poured forth upon their cowardice. Two or three, indeed, 
rushed forward w^th him, but they were driven bock in a moment 
by the line of theiradversaries, bearing with them some severe wounds 
to teach them more caution for the future. 

They dragged back in their flight their more impetuous lord, and 
under cover of the smoke, which was now so dense as to render every 
object in the room indistinct, the Bobber and his men reached the 
dour by which they had entered, and began to pass it two at a time. 
As they did so, the eye of Franklin Gray ran over their numbers, 
and he suddenly exclaimed, “Haiti Hardcostle is down and dead: 
but where are Harvey and Doveton ?” • 

" I am here,” cried a faint voice, which proceedca from a man who 
was seen staggering towards them through the douds of smoke. 
“Go on. Captain; never mind me. I will come alter." 

“ We must leave none in the hands of the enemy,” cried the Bob¬ 
ber, starting forward, and taking the wounded man by the arm. At 
that moment, however, one of the grooms darted upon Doveton, and 
seized him by the collar, but as instoutly fell back on tbp fl^r 
nearly to the jaws by the heavy blade of Franklin Gray, w®, while 
he was thus remorselessly sending the spirit of an adversary to its 
eternal account, was shouting out with anxious care fur his compa¬ 
nions—" Where is Harvey ? I don’t see Harvey I” 

Such is human naturae 

“I am here; I am here, Captain," cried Harvey, borating into th* 
room from the opposite door, and tlirowing down a man who stood is 
his way. 

“ Come quickly, then j come quickly 1” cried bis leader; “ we sbaF 
scarce have time to retreat!” 

“ No, by-, we shall notl” replied Harvey, rushing up to Frank' 

lin Gray, and speaking in a low tone. “We shall not, for the honai 
is on Are in every part. I ran through there to see If we could g« 
out by that staircase and the little hall, but the fire seems to haT< 
begun there; some of the men must have knocked over the sconce 
Our only way jrUl be up these stairs, down the others from the tower 
and through die great ;^ery. But we must be quick, for the fire i 
mnning that way rapidly.” He spoke qnickiy, but by tto time then 
was no cliance of his bdog interrupted, for the same tidings h^ jus 
been cmnmunicated to the Earl and those wlio surrounded bi% be 
not with the same dearness; and, horrified at the thonght of th 
new kind of death presented to tlu^ eyes, the whde body 0ooni 
and attendants hod made a rash towaiu the aute-cbambwfttaftftl 
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bulc, hoping to escape by the same way that Harvey had attempted, 
but found Impracticable. 

The Earl followed them more slowly, and he might be seen once 
or twice to raise his hand toward his head, as if either faint from loss 
of blood, or giddy with the smoke and the fatigue. 

Langford gazed after him eagerly, and when he saw him reach the 
door, and take hold of the lintel as if for support, he darted forward 
to add him; but he was suddenly detained by a strong and powerftil 
hand which grasped his arm, and turning, he beheld Franklin Gray 
and two of his men by his side. 

“This wayl this way I” cried the Bobber, eagerly; “tliis way, if 
you would save your life and regain your liberty! This way, if you 
would recover the papers you have so long eagerly sought! The 
house is on fire, and everything will quickly be consumed!” 

Langford hesitated; but when he turned again towards the Earl, 
the old peer had passed through the door, and was no longer .visible. 

“Quick—quicwl” cried Franklin Gray. “Come you must and 
shall! him along whether he will or not;” and, seized by both 

arms, he was hurried to the foot of the staircase leading to the tower. 
Some sudden emotion, however, seemed there to take possession of 
him, and make him throw aside all hesitation at once. 

“ My duty first,” he cried, “ and God’s will for the rest;” and shak¬ 
ing off the hold of those who were hurrying him forward, he ex- 
eiaitned, “ Go On, Gray, and if I perish^ forget that we have drawn 
our swords upon each other;—go on.” As he spoke he turned with 
a rapid step, and retrod his way into the Earl’s bed-room. 

Gray gaied after bita for a moment, with a look of stern sorrow 
and then said, “ On, my men! He must perish if he will." 

A number of voices assailed Langford as he entered the Earl’s bed¬ 
room, eKclaiming, “ Not that way—not that way! the vestibule is all 
on fire! ‘^c stairs ore down!” and men and women, rushing rapidly 
towards the other staircase by which the robbers had fled, passed iiim 
as he advanced, while the heat was becoming more and more intense, 
and the smoke almost suffocating. 

“Where is the Earl?” he demanded of one of the grooms as he 
darted by him. 

“1 don’t know, replied the man, with all the bitter selfishness of 
terror. “ Gone to the devil, I dare say,” and on he rushed. 

But Lan^ord, undismayed; strode forward—passed through the 
bed-room, and entered the ante-room beyond. It was now clear of all 
the crowd of attendants Who had suppmted the Earl in his struggle 
with the robbers, but had fled in different directions ftom the still 
more appalling fate that now menaced every one witliin those walls. 
The fire was timning round the comicea; the smoke was tremendously 
thick—^tbo heat and smell of burning wood intolerable, and the rush¬ 
ing and roailtig of the flames, as they seemed to revel with demoniac 
triumph in the passages beyond, was almost deafening to the ear. 

lUiinedlately under the lamp that hung from the ceiling, however, 
and leaning on a table of splendid mosoic^work, whiefo wat soon 
destined to crumblo into nothing untt- the jaws of She devouring 
elements, stood the Earl of Hanemorc, tHth the blood drying r«ii^ 
flrom a wound in tira shoulder and firom another in the arm. 1mm 
wasu tortef fixed; stem, cold deten9i|g^|pi^4tie countenance, which 
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hail something' awftil in It, as, in that scone of terror and coining 
destruction, he stood without making one effort to save himself. 

“My, my lord, fly!” exclaimed Langford, hurrying towsTdl himj 
“ this way is still clear.” 

“ Sir,” replied the Earl, calmly and coldly, “ I cannot fly; I am old, 
and weak, and wounded, and f cannot fly. I have exerted mys^ 
somewhat too much in this little affray; my strength is expended, 
and I cannot fly. I may as*weU die here, as in the next room or the 
room beyond.” 

“God forbid that it should ho so!” replied Langford, eagerly. “My 
lord, I can bear you forth; I am young and strong, unhurt and un- 
fatigued. Let me—let me save you!” 

“Touch me not, sir!" exclaimed the Earl; “touch me not! Yon 
liave brought this tiling upon my head. From the sight of that man’s 
face, I know where you gained your information of my former life. 
He came to set you free. Touch me not! but go to join your ibliows 
wliUe you may. Here, with death hanging ovcranc, and perhaps 
over you, I tcU you I hate and abhor you, and wiU not have your 
support, even to save iny lifel” 

" Say not so, my lord; say not so,” replied Longford, casting him¬ 
self on his knee before him; “let me entreat you—let me adjure you 
to accept my aid! Did you not see niy sword drawn against him in 
your defence ? Hate me, ray lord, you may; injune me, you have; but 
you know not yet tiiat I love you with a love that may change your 
liatc into affection; and to show you wliat I fed, I swear that if yon 
come not to safety with me, I will remain and die with you!” 

The old man was moved. “ This is strange—this is very strange!” 
he said; “ but no!*’ he added, “ save yoursdf, Monsieur de Beaulieu, 
save yourself; and, in gratitude for what you say, let us mutually 
forgive one another. For me, my bou* is come; I know it—I feel it. 
My plans are frustrated and thwarted; the secrets of my early lift 
displayed; the mansion of my fathers burnt to the ground I my son, 
my only eon, dead by tlio hand of a murderer!—I am old, houseless 
—hopeless; why should I linger? I am companionless, childless; 
why siiould I live?” 

“ Not childless, my lord,” replied Langford; “ not companioolcss, 
if you will have it so. Your son, Lord Danemore, is dead, but not 
your only son. Your son Is lost—but your eldest son Is at your feet!” 

“ God of heaven 1” exclaimed the Em; “ what do you fiteao ? You 
are so like; yes, you are so like—” 

“ Yes, my lord— yea 1” exclaimed lorngford, “ I know I atn. I Oftt 
like Eugenie de Beaulieu, your first, your only wife. I am her ton! 
I am your child! Bat now let me save my fitther;” and he threw his 
vigorous arms around him. 

T'he did man bent down his head upon his shoulder,* and *rcpt: hut 
he resisted him no longer; and Lanpord, with S great effort, rmslng 
tliat still powerful form in his arms, bore liim strongly onwani thio^u 
the bed-room, and the dressing-room behind it, to the stairs. It is 
true te felt that he rarried a great and unusual weight; but tbtte 
were those ftel'ings within his bosom which made every muacie as 
strong as a band ot iron, and he bore the aid peer up the stsfaw litto 
tile chamber where he had been so long confined. 

Until tliat moment, the Ear! uttered not a word, and 8it tm$ 
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rained heavy from his eyes; but then he raised his bead, exclaiming, 
“StopI stop! The papers, my boy! The papers!’' 

“ Not for a world!” exclaimed Langford; “ if we have time, it is all 
that we shall have;” and on he liurried through the ante-chamber and 
down the stairs to the long gallery. 

There was an awftil sight before him. The rich carved oak wain- 
Bcotting was all in flames. The invaluable pictures which covered 
the walls shrivelling and crackling with the fire. The armour and 
weajrans, either of the chase or war, whicai had been piled up in the 
form of trophies between the panels, fallen from brackets that sup¬ 
ported them, cumbered the floor in many places. The ceiling from 
above was dropping down with the heat, and in two places the flame 
might be seen forcing its way through the flooring from below, and 
curling up the wooden pillars which supported the roof. It was evi¬ 
dent that the whole of the corridors underneath were on fire; and ns 
Henry, bearing his heavy burden, strode on along the gallery, ho 
knew not but that each step might precipitate both himself and his 
father into the giuf of death. His heart, however, was proud of its 
doing, and fearless; and if there was one feeling in his breast which 
was painfril, it arose there only when the thought of Alice Herbert 
crossed his mind—when deep love and the memory of her aflbetion 
came tender and unnerving upon him. For a single instant alt the 
painful particulars <of her situation, if he were lost to her, flashed 
across his mind, but he banished them in a moment, and summoned 
high resolution to his aid, knowing that he was acting as she would 
have him act—knowing that she would be proud and satisfied if she 
could see him at that moment. 

Onward he went, rapidly but carefully. Twice he felt the flooring 
giving way beneath him, and twice by a longer stride he reached a 
spot where the beams were firm and unconsumed. The vast size of 
tM galley enabled him to breathe with greater freedom, but still he 
could not see clearly to the top of the great staircase, not only on 
account of the smoke, but on account of a shower of sparks which 
came down from a spot where the ceiling had fallen in. 

The dust and mortar, even when he readied that place, prevented 
him from discovering wbat was the state of the flooring below ; only 
two steps, however, laybetweenhim and the head of the great stair¬ 
case. If he reached it^ he knew that he was safe, for it was of stone, 
and he strode on. Tiie flooring gave way, however, at the first-step, 
but he perceived it yielding before it was too late, and with a violent 
exmittui sprang across tbe diasm. The effort was so great as nearly 
to ]Mm cost hto headlong down the steps, bat he canght tbe iron 
botvstiade, and with a beating heart felt that he and bis &tber both 
were saved. 

“Thank God-!” he exclaimed. 

ai”Thank Qodl” rdmncd the Earl; “I can walk now! I can walk 

wear 

Sot Ltngfind stUl bore him on till they bad reached the doorway, 
ai^ passed out under the arch which projected beyond the bnUding 
There, relaxing his hold, he suffered the Earl'to regain his feet; but, 
■till supporting him by the arm, led Iiim onward, idler giving a 
Bunnent to recover toeath, towards a spot on the terrace where all 
those had escaped from the fire; were assembled, and, os too 
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nsnsl on snch cfccasions, were standing with inaotiTe wonder and ael* 
fish thankfulness for their own deUveranoe, 

Further on, indeed, there were two or three people engaged in 
raising with difficulty a long ladder towards the bigli tower where 
Langford had been confined. But a cry of "The Earll the Earl!” 
which burst from the nearest group as the two approached, caua^ 
them to pause, and the woman Bertlia, who had been dating their 
movements, ran up in haste. The Earl, leaning on the arm of him 
who had saved him, gazed U|> for an instant upon the splendid man¬ 
sion of his ancestors, while in some parts wide black vacnitiea, fbinged 
with fire, and in others a mass of flame and a blaze of light, crowned 
by a pyramid of red sparks and smoke, showed him the state of that 
building from the midst of whicli he had been borne. 

The sight thus presented to his eyes, the memory of all that night’s 
events, the sudden wakening up of old, and dear, but painflil, associa¬ 
tions, the renewal of feelings that had been extinct, and the struggle 
of wonder and uncertainty with joy and conviction, were overpowering 
to a frame weakened as his had been. He turned from the burning 
mansion to his recovered son; he gazed for a moment, earnestly, 
intensely, on his countenance, and then, casting his arms around his 
neck, he exclaimed, " It is—it is—my son 1 my child! my deliverer I 
But my eyes grow dizzy; my lieart feels sick.’’ And as ho spoke, he 
fainted witli the loss of blood and the manifojd emotions wUch 
thronged into bis heart. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

"He acknowledges himl he acknowlc<lges him as his own child!” 
exclaimed the voice of Bertha, who had run up in haste from the 
other group. “ Bear witness all I bear witness every one! you Henry, 
you Jones, you Moreton; he acknowledges him as his son oven at the 
moment of his death!” 

“Hush! hush! he is not dead!”exclaimed the deep ftiH Tirice of 
Langford: “he is but fainting from loss of blood. Some one seek a 
surgeon speedily. Give me something to bind up his wounds. Cannot 
some one fetch a cup of water?” 

“ He acknowledge him!” repeated the woman Bertha, whose whole 
mind seemed taken up with one idea; “he haa acknowledgtd him; 
let every one bear witness. I knew it would be so; I knew it must 
be so. I knew that fate and inscrutable justice would wort: out 
their own way, though it were in darkness and in shadow. I knew 
that it wanted no mortal skill to direct, no mortal band to help. Ob, 
thou,” sfie continued, turning towards lamgford, “thou who hast 
undergone the severe trial in thin* infancy of evil fortune and adver¬ 
sity, thou who hast drunk the bitter cop in youth, now---iK>w that the 
sweeter mip is presented to thee--for^ not the lessoos thou hart 
learnt, and show that thy heart has been softened, not hardened, hy 
struggles early endured, and sorrows tasted in the lightest days K 
life; now show that thy bosom is as ftee, even when loaded with 
riches, as wheahTwliest fcrtune oppressed thee.” 

“ I trust it may be so," replied Langford, quickly; “ I trust it may 
be so; but nevei^eless you mark not the Earl’s condiUmi. Quick, 
Mistress Bertha, quick* Surely some sim^es can be found to neail 
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liim from this state of insensibility. Seek-them, I beseech you; seek 
them quickly, for it is terrible to think of losing a parent when one 
has so lately regained one.” 

“ Fear notl fear not!” answered the woman, gazing upon the Earl; 
“ ha only faints. There is many a year’s life yet within those old 
limbs. He was not sared from destruction to die at the moment 
when his dearest tie to the world was restored to him. But look not 
impatient, Master Henry; I will speed quickly to the rooms which 
are not yet on fire, although my keys h^-o been stolen from me, and 
I know not where to find anything that I seek. Nevertheless, so be 
it; I go but to obey.” 

She turned as if to quit them ; but Henry, and one or two of tho.«o 
who stood near, exclaimed, “HoldI hold! he is better; he opens Iris 
eyes. Bring us some water; that will restore him fully.” 

As they spoke the Earl did indeed open his eyes, and looked around 
him feebly. A few long strips of linen were procured, and made into 
bandages for his wounds. Langford, as we shall still call him, applied 
tliem skilfully add well; and some water was obtained, of whicli the 
Earl drank eagerly, for he was parched and thirsty witli exertion and 
loss of blood. Tlie deep draught seemed to refresh him much, and 
ho raised himself up on liis arm from the turf whereon tlicy had laid 
him, making a sign for Langford and others to help him to rise 
entirely. . 

“You are better now,” said Langford, eagerly; “you are better 
now. Let us boar you to some cottage in the neighbourhood, where 
the aid of a surgeon may be procured.” 

“lam better,” replied the Earl, in a voice wonderfully firm; “I am 
better, my son; but there is much yet to be done, liaise me up. 
Stay; give me your hand, I can raise myself. How goes the fire? is 
Bie building all down ?” 

“Oh, mind not tlie building, my lord," replied Ids son; “mind not 
the building. Let us attend to your safety first. There will not bo 
wanting means to raise Dauemore Castle from its ashes again. No, 
my lor^ no," he continued, seeing the Earl moke an impatient sign 
with his hand; " the building is not all down; the whole of the riglit 
wing is free, and the people are bringing out everything valuable that 
it contains.” 

“ But the tower, the tower,” exclaimed the Earl. “Those papers, 
my boy, they must be preserved at all risks, otherwise your destiny 
will ml be clouded. Lift me up, lift me up, I say.” 

With very little assistance be raised himself from the ground and 
gazed over tlie building, fixing his eyes eagerly on the old tower in 
which Langford had confined. The fire, running aloEc tlic 
corridors, h^ reached the first cpd second stories, and rattiiu tlie 
frameworks of the tower windows might be seen the long.damhcnt 
flames corling like fiery serpents. But up above appeared "tiic win¬ 
dows of the two chambers which contained matter of sucli interest to 
both the Earl and bis son, through which slione forth nothing but the 
calm steady light of the lamps that had been left burning there— 
pouring fom a mild and tranquil lustre, high above all the fierce and 
eager flamoe below, like a gentle and virtuous spirit shining on in 
peaoefttl brightness amidst the fire, and flame, and smoke of tbe angry 
passioM, and connuning striies, and fiml ambttians of tbe world. 
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“Tlipre U yet time,” cxclainiccl the Earl; ”there ie yep timel 
Eaiso up tliat ladder,” he continued, turning to tliose who had been 
placing it against the tower as a means for his own escape, but had 
now let it (ink back again to the ground; "raise up that ladder. 
Why have you let it drop! Tliere! Bo quick I IHaee it against 
the furthest window to the east. Why do you not aid them ?" he 
continued, turning to some of the servants who stood inactive. “ By 
Heaven, I will have your cars slit, if you stand idly tliere 1” 

The men, reminded by thg tone, of the fiery rule under which tliey 
had so long lived, sprang to obey; but notwithstanding oil the eager 
haste with which he urged then on, to raise that tall ladder was a 
work requiring some labour and time, and, while they did it, the 
anxious eye of the Earl marked with apprehension the flames appear¬ 
ing, one (titer another, at the small loop-hole windows which lighted 
the staircase that led from tlie great gallery to the chambers above. 

“ Now, now,” ho said, in the loudest voice he could command, os 
soon as the ladder was fixed, “ a thousand guineas to the man who 
will mount into that room, and with a pickaxe breaksoiieu the cabinet 
door in the wall on the left hand, and bring me down safely the sinnll 
iron case that is contained therein. A thousand guineas to that mau, 
1 say I" 

" X will do it, my lord,” cried a stout peasant, starting forth; " I’d 
go througli fire, or water cither, for a thousand guineas, fur then 1 
could marry Jeimy Barker, and take old Uudson’rform. There’s no 
pickaxe here, but here’s a crowbar, which will do as well.” 

“ Up, up then,” cried the Earl; "a thousand guineas if you bring 
it down 1” 

The young man spr-ang up the ladder at once; but ere he liod 
reached the top, tlie flames were seen bursting tlirougb the windows 
of the ac^oining room, and every eye below watched his ascent with 
fearful interest. lie went on boldly, however, and, reaching the top, 
contrived to open the window. He was seen kneeling for a moment 
upon the-sili, and tlien sprang into the room. 

A moment of anxious suspense followed, but then the small flicker¬ 
ing point of the flame was seen curling rotmd the wood-work of tho 
casement throi^b which he had just passed, and in another instant 
it burst forth in a volume. As it did so, a wild scream burst from 
the crowd bcliiud the Earl, and a pretty country girl ran forward, 
wringing her bands. But at that moment the form of him slie lovrf 
was seen emerging from the very midst of tho fire. He planted bis 
foot firmly on tlie ladder, and descended rapidly, holding a small case 
in his arms. 

“ He has got them I” cried tho Earl; "he has got theml" and he 
turned towards Langford with a sj|^c W1 of joy. 

“ He is safe 1" murmured the giMf "he is s^I” and slic burst into- 
tears. 

With haste so great as almost to be dangerous, Uie young man 
descended the ladder; but it soon became apparent why he did so, for 
the flames were seen curling about the upper rounds tiierec^ and just 
as he reached the bottom, the upper part, consumed by the intense 
heat, gave way, and the ladder fell, first against another point of the 
tower, and then with a crash to the ground. The young man, how- 
•rer, wia safe; and, giving one pressure <ti tiie band to the gjil, who 
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tan forward to meet Mm as he passed, he advanced directly to the 
Eari, and pla^ the small iron case that he carried in his hands. 

It open^ with a sprinp lock, and the Earl pressed it back eagerly. 

Langford gazed, not without much agitation, for there before him, 
he thought, lay all that he had so long desired and striven to possess, 
the proofs of his mother’s honour and purity, his title to great wealth, 
a noble name, and high rank, (not only in his own country, hut in 
that which had in some degree adopted him,) and the means of 
showing, of proving, to Alice Herbert, thai he had loved her, and sought 
her, with the high, pure, disinterested love of which she was worthy. 
He gazed anxiously, then, while the Earl pressed back the lock; 
but the old man’s hands were still feeble, and it was with difficulty 
that he accomplished that object. He did so at length; the lock gave 
way, and the top flew open; but, to the surprise and consternation of 
both, the casket was void. Not a paper, not a trace of anything of 
the kind did it contain. 

The Earl let it drop from his hands, and turned a glance of fierce 
inquiry upon ths young peasant, exclaiming, “ Have you opened it ?” 

“ As I hope for salvation, my lord," exclaimed the young man, " I 
neither tried nor knew how to open it, but brought it to you just as I 
found it.” 

His anxious and terrified look, the sudden rush of blood to his counte¬ 
nance, his frank and ingenuous bearing, ail confirmed his words, ami 
left no doubt that ■he spoke the truth. The Earl then tiumcd to lus 
son, and gazed in his face with a look of deep and painful interest. 
Langford's brow was grave, but calm, and taking both the Earl’s hands 
in hfs, he said, “ Never mind, my lord; it cannot ho helped; let us bs 
satisfied with the good which has befallen us. This day I have gained 
a father, and you a sou! It is enough! Let us not mind the rest." 

The Earl cast himself upon his bosom. " You are my son, you are 
my son I” he said; I know and feel it, though there is much that I do 
not comprehend, there is much still to be explained. You are like 
your mother 1 Oh! too like your mother! Hating myself for having 
wronged her, I hated her beranse she was wronged ; and yet, tliough 
it seem madnesa and folly to say it, I loved her still. But I knew not 
^t she had bad a son, or I would never liave acted as I did act; 
I would never have wronged her as I did wrong her. A vague sus¬ 
picion of the truth, a wild whirling phantom of the imagination, did 
croBi my mind once in years long gone; and once, too, within these 
few days, when first I saw yon in that tower. But why, why did slie 
conood it?" 

" Becanse, my lord,” replied Langford " you had left her; you had 
taken ftv>m her the proofs of your marriage with her; you were upon 
the eve of marriage with another, Mroud and princely dame of anotlier 
land; and because her brother, unde, once your friend and com¬ 
panion, though he doubted not the tale that his sister tdd of her 
private marriage with yourself, and of your havii^ obtained from her 
all the proofs of that marriage, upon the most solemn vow never to 
destroy them; though he doubted it not, I say, no, not a word of the 
whole tale, yet he insisted upon her concealing her situation and the 
birth of l>er child, for the aakc of the honou/of hia femiJy, at least till 
he oonld obtain &om you the pitmfs of his sister’s virtue. Nay more; 
when li« found that, notwitiistanding all his precautions, scandal had 
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got abroad and waa buay with iicr name, ho forced her to quit her 
own inud, to dwell in other conntries, to assume another name, and to 
countenance the report of hen wn death. In every matter of fortune 
lie treated her with noble and princely generosity; and in oil fiointa 
he was kind, except in one, where he was stem and inflexible. But I 
agitate you. You are not able to hear this tale now." 

“ Oo on! go on I" exclaimed the Earl; " let me bear it all at once. 
Keep ino not a moment in suspense.” 

“ IVcII,” continued Langford, "lie educated mo a* if I had been his 
own cliild; but, as I was born in England—bom within but a few miles 
of this spot—he caused me to be placed in the English regiments 
serving at that time with the troops of France. Wlien of an ago to 
judge for myself, he told me, with her consent, the sad story of my 
mother, which she had never told mo-” 

“What I then she lived I” exclaimed the Earl; "the did not di« 
wlien I was told she died 1” 

" (Ih no, niy lord," replied Langford ; " she bore (foep grief for many 
a long and bitter year. Hera was a heart of mudi endurance, and 
tliough the disappointment of her first affection, the destruction of all 
confldenoo in-” , 

“ Hush I hush 1" exclaimed the Earl, covering his eyes with hU 
bands. " Hush, hush; I did her bitter wrong I” 

There was a silent pause of several minutes, and. then the old man 
asked again, " How long luis she been dead ?’’ 

“ Scarcely two years, my lord,” replied lus son; “and let me say, 
that even to the last, there was witliii, her heart a lingering spark of 
affection toward him whom she had loved in early youth—whom sba 
bad loved alone." 

“ Bless her!” exclsumed the Earl; " bless her! Oh, could she hat 
know that I weep for her even now!” and ho did weep. 

“But that, too,” he added sadly, “it amongst the dark things of 
the irrevocable past. Olil could but man remember that, tliough each 
act that he performs, each fiery passion gratifig^, each rash word 
spoken, each selfish wrong committ^ may be blotted from his memory 
the next hour, like words written by the finger of a child upon the 
sea-shore sand ; that, though his remembrance thereof may bo but ns 
a waxen tablet, on which each new impression effaces the last; could 
he but remember, I say, that there is a stern and adamantine record 
kept by fate, on which the lightest line, once traced, can ncyer bo 
efi^cd, which whole oceans of tears can never clear of one spot, nor tho 
fiery longings of the repentant heart ever purify of one dark act done, 
human tilings would surely never give themselves cause to feel what 
I feel uow, ^ging to pour out my blood like water, so that it could 
but recall the past." % 

Tliere was another pause, and then the Earl conthmed, “TcU ms 
more, mf son; tell me mure. You spoke of your uncle. He was a 
noble man, and generous. Though there have been harsh wonls aid 
fierce acts pass between ns, I lov^ him well : I love him even now. 

“I was about to say, my lord,” conthmed Langford, “ that when 
I was of an age to hear «nd judge, he ttfid me my mother’s bistoiy, 
and my own condition. He told me that you liad wedded another, 
and had a son on whom you doted fondly; and ho showtal^Je that 
ttiete WM no chauce of your ever doing myself or my moth# joltioe, 
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if by so doing you were to wring your earldom and your rich estates 
from him, the child of your affeution. He then proposed to me to 
make a sacrifloe, and once more to apply to you for the proofs of my 
mother’s marriage, entering into a solemn compact with you never to 
produce those proofs in England. Possessing them in France would 
not only have at onee restored the honour of my mother, but ■would 
have rendered roe heir to the Marquisate of Beaulieu, and to all the 
estates thereunto attached. But there arose a question as to whether 
my birth should be made known to you.® My mother longed for it 
eagerly; for with a mother’s fond affection she thought that there 
was something in your breast which would prevent you from utterly 
wrroij^ng your child.” 

'The Earl stretched forth his hand and turned away his head, ex¬ 
claiming, “ She did me more than justice. My heart might have been 
torn with agony and shame, but I should have found no means to 
escai>c but in fresh crime, and might not have had the courage even to 
do partial right.” 

•'So my uncle"judged,” replied Ban^ord, t<and he refused his 
consent to your being made acquainted cither with my hirtli, or with 
my mothers existence. He offered tou his solemn pledge, however, 
never to use the proofs, if you once gelded them, for any other pur¬ 
pose than to establish the fact of his sister’s marriage, in France.” 

*" And I refused Ipw,” said the Earl; “ 1 refused him what lie had 
every right to claim. But it Is vain regretting; and he, too, is dead, 
bearing with him to the cold tomb a load of imuries, from him whom 
be once called hjs friend—from him whom he succoured in adversity, 
ptirt^ in sickness. He, too, is dead, and with him likewise the past is 
beyond recall. But with thee, my boy, with thee it is not too late; 
mid yet,” he added, sadly, “ those papers are lost which I promised 
never to destroy-r-which I guarded so carefully—the only proofs of 
that marriage—-diey are lost at the very moment that I find my son. 
Does it not seem os if fate were resolved to punish all my post 
de^s by stamping them with its irrevocable sigtiet at the moment 
I first longed to recall them? What shall wedof How shall we 
ttot to prove the fhetsf Bertha you were present; you are the only 
one now left.” 

" b it not enough that you aoknowledge him?” deniandod tiie wo¬ 
man ; “ aro your laws in thu land so bard riiat a man cannot do tardy 
justice when he longs to <Jo it?” 

“What is justice to one, might be injustiee to anotlmr,” replied 
Langford; “and if I am rightly informed, the title and estates must 
pass away to some far relative.” 

” A man I hgtel” exclaimed the Earl, with a toueh of bis old 
ficrcene-ss. « 

But Langford inteipoted. " Oh, hate no one new I” lie a.ai(l; “ hut 
]et us talk no more of these thinip; at least not now. You Ate faint, 
my lord, and I fear, much hurt; lean on my arm, and take this good 
youth’s too, wlu), tliougU he brouglit us hut tlie empty casket, with 
the treasure mne, must not be unrewaidcd.” 

“’Hie atahles are not touched, niy lord.'aiid ime of the grooms, 
advancing, and bowing low; “we can bring a carriage in a moment." 

“Do sol do so, speedily!”replied latugfiiiHl, and he endeavoured 
to bad the necr to seme place of repose. But the old maa seemed 
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still inclinpil to linger and to inquire into the past, in the presence 
of tlie nwfiil scene which was yet proceeding heioro his eyes. All 
timt hail been said, both Ijy father and son, had boon witnessed by h 
crowd of persons; but at first, the overpowering feelings of their heart* 
liod witliiirawn oil attention from external oluccts, and neither Iia4 
reriiiirked nor remenihered thnt there was any living soul present but 
tliemselves. Henry had awakened to their situation first, and lie now 
strove to prevent the Earl outering furtlu-r into tlie history ot Ids past 
life, grieved and angry witli liiinself for not having stopjied liiiii er# 
any cars had lieard lirni cliargc Iiiiiisclf with so iiiiiiiy dark olTenecs. 

We are surrounded by listeners, niy lonl,” ho said, in u low twoe, 
seeing that tlie Earl was proceeding with the tlieiiio tlieii piiruniouut 
ill his tliouglits; “ we hail better pause till we are in private. Tliur* 
is m.aiiy a keen car around us.” 

I mind them not!” replied the Earl, aloud, drawing liimeelf tip to 
his full height, hut still leaiiing upon his son’s iiriii; *• I nitiid them 
not! I would have tiieni know it! Who can say ijiat I shall eve* 
see to-inorrow’s siiii? Hear every one, and bear witness,, that I 
aekiion U u'go tliis geiitlcnian as my son ; tliiit I was fully and lawluUy 
married to his mother, before hi^irth, in tlie church of Uppiiigtonj 
that by my hand the leaf was torn from the register which rveurdc4 
tliat marriage j that the eerlificato thereof was taken by oie from Id* 
mother; and that it, with tlie lorn leaf and other papers, was kept by 
me, from tliat time to tliis, in tlie ease wliieli now lies empty there. 
Some one lias stolen llicm in the horrors of tliis niglit; but for 
their recoverj', 1 will double tlie reward I oflered for tlie casket itselC 
Let every one remember tlie words that I have spoken. Xhi* i* Wjr 
legitimate sou!’' 

Tlie people around answered by a eliout; but the heavy prostur* 
of tile Earl’s liand upon ids son’s arm shewed Henry tiiat the exertion 
of speaking in so loud a tune laid been too mucli fur bis exhausuei} 
powcr.s i and he eagerly led him away towards a spot wlicre he ooniil 
sit down till tlie vehicle came to caiTy him to tUo neighbouring 
village. The old man seemed satisfied, however, witli what he had 
• accomplislied, and gazing in his son’s face with a smile, lie said, “I 
have done my best towanls one act of reparation. Oli, my boy, would 
tliat I could repair all 1” 

Langford said little iu reply, but what ho did say was kind and 
lender; and as soon as the carriage appeared ; the Earl was placed ia 
it, and conveyed to the house ot the clergyman of tiui vUIagu, wIh» 
gladly received Ids noble patron. Messengers were instantly sent off 
for surge.in8, but ere they arrived, Langford, who sat by Ids fatber** 
bedside, saw with pain a briglit red spot deepening every moment in 
tlie Earl’s cheek, announcing, as well as Ids burning tliint, that strung 
fever was^aking possession of him. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

It u sn awful thing to sit by the bed of sickness at any time) to set 
that atrange and inexplicatiie thing, animal life, oppresi^ and beaten 
down like a crushed butterfly, waving its fidnt winge with the ener^ 
d snfl’ering, but not the freedom of health; to mark the quick bFnatii> 
ing, to gaze upon the anxious eye, to see the check, mice florid grown 
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pale and ashy, the lip parched and dry, tlio thin nostril fexpandinp; for 
the insufficient breatli, the hand suddenly blanched and grown meagre, 
the uneasy frame tossing with the dire combination of lassitude and 
restlessness j and to know that all these are signs of a spirit approach¬ 
ing that dread portal, which, if once passed, can never be passed again 
till the gates of life are tlirown open for eternity! 

It is an awful thing at any time! but when the being whom we see 
ao situated is dear to our heart by the ti^s of kindred or of love, it is 
•till tuore awful; and awful, trebly awful, is the scene, when the 
creature that lies weighed down by sickness before our eyes is botli 
closffiy linked to our deepest feelings and tendercst natural affections, 
and yet loaded, even more than by the weight of malady, with faults 
wd errors, and sins and crimes, which may render the dark passing 
of that fearful porch of death, the eternal separation from all who 
loved him on the earth. 

The fire in Danemore Castle had burnt itself out. Part of the 
Ouilding had bowi saved, and remained uninjured. The servants liad 
taken possession of it, mid were using ail means to prevent the fire 
from breaking out again. The greater part of the peasantry Iiad re¬ 
turned to their homes, and few pei^ns were seen in tlic park or on 
the terraces, but here and there a straggling group of idlers gathered 
together from the neiglibouring country to gaze upon the scene of 
ruin and destruction. 

He whom we have called throughout this book Henry Langford, had 
twice gone forth, at hil fhther's desire, to see what w.a3 taking place 
without, and he now sat, in the cool grey of the dawn, beside the couch 
of the Bart, as he lay obtaining snatches of brief and troubled slum- 
I)er. As Langford so sat, and gazed upon him, the natural feelings 
of a son’s heart towards a father would have way. The Wood of kiii- 
clicd stirred within him, andjie felt that be was bis son. But still as 
he gazed, the image of his dead moih. r rose up before his sight, and 
all the bitter wrongs that she had sufieied made his heart sad, and 
brought the tears into his eyes. 

He thought of her as he had known her in his youth, still cxqnl- 
ritely lovely, though touched by the withering band of sorrow. He • 
thought of her as he had known her in later days, fading rapidly 
away, like a flower broken and trampled under foot by some heedless 
pMser-by. He thought of her as be had seen her on the bed of dcatli, 
with every worldly hope at an end, and with no thought nor care but 
of the heaven to which her stem were bent, and of his own future 
Site and happiness on earth. Her words, almost the last which she 
ever spoke, still rang in his ears; the promise she had exacted from 
him, never to give up the endeavour to establish her honour and 
ourity, and the injunction which she had likewise laid upon him, if 
his father ev^r did him injustice, to forgive and love him fq; her sake. 

Henry folt that he did forgive him; but he felt, too, that there was 
•notiier and a greater Judge whose forgiveness was needed; a judge 
not less mercifol, indeed, but one not moved by human passions and 
sdTections; and as he thought of all that had been done by him to 
whom he owed his being—^ all the dark Seeds of other years—the 
frorce nnmiy passions which had remained unextinguishM even to 
that very ni^t, the scene of his father's suffering, the prospect of his 
death became awful, trebly awfril to the eyes of son. 
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Hie iiir^n ikiin the county town had been with Lord D«nemoi«^ 
had examined his wounds, and bad pronounced that there was no 
immediate danger; but he had not in any degree assured the Earl% 
son that there was a prospect of his illness terminating favourably. 
He spoke as men arc too apt to speak, with cautious consideration of 
his own reputation, more than with any regard for the feelings and 
anxieties of him to whom he spoke. Langford had gathered, however, 
that lie judged unfavourably of his father’s state. He dwelt upon the 
facts of the Earl being an old man—of his constitution, though strong, 
having been apparently severely tried in former years —of the event 
of all such wounds being uncertain—and of a great deal of fever 
liaving rapidly come on. He said notliing to mitigate these unfavottr- 
alilo circumstances, and Langford judged the worst. His feelings, 
then, when after the surgeon had left the Earl for a short time, and 
he sat beside him watcliing his fitful slumbers, were most painhili 
but they were destined to be more so ere long. 

tkxireely had the sky grown yellow with the bright coming on of 
morning, when the trampling of many horses’ feet dielow, and then 
the sound of persons ascending the stairs, called his attention. It had 
been the surgeon’s express injunction that the Earl should bo kept 
perfectly quiet; and as tlie sounds approached the chamber in which 
lie lay, Langford started up and mov^ towards tho door, in order to 
caution the new comers to make less noise. Before he reached it, 
however, that door opcnetl, and five or six persons unceremoniously 
entered the chamber. Tlic noi.se at once awoke the Earl, and, startinf 
ap on his arm, he exclaimed, " Who is there?" 

“ It is I, my lord; your lordship’s very liumblc servant, SlrThomaa 
Waller,” replied the first person who entered. “ No sooner did I hear 
that your lordship’s house hod been attacked and set on fire, than I 
got on liorseback with as many constables as I could gather togethw 
to come to your aid; and as my learned and worshipful friend and 
cousin. Justice Whistler, from London, the chief magistrate of police, 
Iiappeiied to be lodging in my poor house at the time, I besought him 
to come over with me too.” 

” Wlictlicr in regard to the fire or in regard to the robbery," replied 
tile Earl, cynically, “your coming is somewhat late; and as I am both 
wounded and in pain, and have the express orders of my surgeon to 
remain in perfect quiet, you will perhaps favour me by leaving me to 
repjse; and another time, before you bring strangers into ray room, 
do me the honour to inquire whether it is my pleasure to receive 
you;” so saying, he laid himself down again, and turned his back 
upon his unwistied-for guests. 

“'fhis is a very extraonlinary reception, indeed,” said a portly, 
kecn-fitced personage, who had followed SirTlionjps into the room; 
" but, at all events. Sir Thomas, we must do our duty. My lord. I 
am sorry*to trouble your repose." 

“ You must trouble it no longer, sir,” said Langford, advancing to¬ 
wards him, “ but have the goodness at once to quit the room." 

The worshipful Justice Wliistler—for he it was wlio ha<l been 
speaking, calmly took a^air of si>ectacles out of Ids pocket, placed 
them on Ida nose, aud gazed at Langford from IkwI to foot. 

“Tliij is. the young man, I take it, Sir Tlioraas,’’ lie said, turning 
to his companion ■ and, on a significant nod from Sir Thomaa WidlWf 
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he proceeded, “Too are the personage calling yourself Henry Lang¬ 
ford, and stand charged, I find, ■with the wilful murder of Edward 
Lord Harold. On consulting with my good friend hero on the sub¬ 
ject last night, aided by the wisdom of Sir Matthew Scrope, I gave 
it as my decided opinion that you should be immediately committed 
to the county gaol, having been left too long already in circumstances 
which rendered it probable that the ends of justice might be defeated.” 

“ What is this ? what is this ?” exclaimed the Earl, starting up. 

“Nothing, my lord," replied the magistrate, “but that this young 
man stands committed upon a due warrant to that effect, placed in 
the hands of these ofBcers behind me for execution." 

“Bo you know, sir,” demanded the Earl, sternly—“do you know 
that he is my son?” 

“ We liave heard something to that effect this niglit," rejoined the 
justice, in a sharp dry tone—he evidently having taken offence at the 
Earl’s first salutation, and not having that reverence for his wealth 
and power which was felt by his neighbours in the country—“ we 
have heard sonftthing to that effect this night; but as I observed to 
my good friend here, that only renders the matter more probable. 
That your lordship’s illegitimate son-” 

“ He is not my illegitimate son, sir,” replied the Earl; “ he is my 
legitimate child, by my first wife.” 

“It is very awkward, certainly,” answered the imperturbable Jus¬ 
tice Whistler; “ but, nevertheless, my lord, we cannot liclp it. The 
law must have its course; and, as I said before, the charge is but 
rendered the more i>robable by the fact of his being your unacknow¬ 
ledged son. To get an obtrusive heir out of the way is no slight 
Inducement; but besides alt that, there is quite proof suIBcient to 
justify his committal long ago. Here they are seen to draw their 
swords upon each other. The one rides away slowly up to the moor; 
tlie other gets his horse and fbllow«-him at full speed, just as night 
is olosing in. The one is killed upon the moor, and his horse returns 
all bloody. The other does not get back till late that riiglit, and then 
is in an evident state of agitation. A pistol shot is heard in that direc¬ 
tion at the very time he is there, and at the very spot to which he 
is seen riding. My lord, the matter is quite conclusive; and though 
doubtless unpleasant, the young gentleman must to prison!” 

The Earl gazed wildly but earnestly in the face of ids son, with 
feelings which those who have read the steps he had taken to bring 
about the very result that now fell upon him like a thunderbolt may 
well conceive. 

"I have done this!” he exclaimed; "I have done this! Oh, my 
■on, I am your murdererl" and he turned away his head with an 
aguish shudder passing all over Us frame. 

Langford, however, hastened to console him. “Oh, no!” he said, 
grasping the old man’s hand—“Oh, no! While you thdught me 
guilty, you justly Tised all means to punish the supposed murderer 
of your son, but-” 

" You do not know," replied the Earl, with that witliering expres- 
ifion of heartfelt ai^uish that nothing but ^morse can give; " You 
do not know. I bare pursued you like a fiend! Your blood will be 
upon my bmU—my own child's blood!’’ 

“Not eOi my loros not *o-” replied Laogferd, again. “Tlw irorst 
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will be but a few d«y«' imprisonment. You know my kmooeiicei 1 
know it too, and know that it can bo proved with case. 11»t wMok 
gives me the greatest pain at this moment, is to 1>e deprived of Uie 
oi)portunity of watching by and atK'nding you till you shall bavo 
recovered from your wounds. It (rrieres me—it is dreodlhl to me— 
to leave you to the hands of menials. My lord, there will t>e one 
comfort to me—one consolation in prison. Which, as tlie first ikvour I 
have ever asked you, you must grant me. There is a lady In this 
vicinity, kind, and gentle, and tender; your son's promised bride t 
Mistress Alice Herbert, I mean. Will you let mo sit down and write 
lier a few lines, bescecliing her, during my enforced absence ih>m my 
t'ltihcr’s sick bed, to attend him as if she were liis daughter? I know 
that it will be an office which she will love to folfit, not more for my 
sake than for yours. Pray let me do so." 

'J'hc Garl's eyes had been east down, and the thick eyebrows had 
gatliered heavily over them; but be did not S|>eak, for the knowledge 
of ail lie had done lay weighty on his heart, and took away all utter* 
ancc. Sir Thomas Waller, however, took uposi himself to rraly. 
“ Your writing, young gentleman, would be useless," he said; “ for I am 
sorry to tell you tliat Sir Walter—who, though a hos^ and paseiimate 
man, and sometimes very disrespectful to persons fufly equal to him* 
self, is a very good man, and mudi liked In the country—was arrested 
yesterday evening at the suit of the noble Earl here. Indeed, ho 
would have been arrested in the earlier part of tlie day, but thd 
country people rose and rescued him.” 

"This, too!" exclaimed the Earl, setting his teeth; “1 bare done 
tills ! 1 have done tills 1” 

“Your worthy lawyer, my lord,” continued Sir Thomas, Whose 
mind was one of those shaUow ones that cannot coili|irchcnd any 
deep and ;)owerflil emotion, even when tliey tee its workings beibre 
tliuir eyes; “your worthy lawyer,.my lo^. Master Kinsigbt, WM 
very roughly handled by the people, and it likely to die.” 

“Curse liinil” said the Earl, in a low, deep voice; “curse Unit 
lie is one of the vile instruments, the ready tools of wrong.” 

“ May I ask you, sir,” intcrjiosed laingford, with no slight anxiety 
now thrilling in his bosom—“ may I ask you, who seem to know the 
jiarticulars of the whole affiiir, what hot betxime of Mutreas Alice 
Ilcrbcrt, under these distressing circumstances?" 

“ She cliose to go with lier father, 1 was Informed,” replied the 
Knight; “1 dare say Master Bolland made her pay dear for pcniiis* 
sioii to do so. He is nut a man to grant anytliing without a oonskiera* 
tion.” 

“And hoe worUiy, kind-hearted, noble Sr Widter Herbert,” exv 
claimed Langford, with tlie anguish of Ms heart makitw itself appa¬ 
rent in every feature—“ has be fallen into tlie handa ef that well- 
knonm. tliat infamous knave and peculator, whose Very exietcnce ae 
an oflScer of the law, even though in the lowest grade of degnulcd 
offices, is a disgrace to this free country, whose acts make the capital 
of England notorious for monstrous iitfusticc, and for the doily 
hifroction of every widal law, of every moral feeling, and of every 
sacred right? Has Oe—lias lie—simple, unguarded, plain, and Iruet 
fallen into the hands of one whose whole soul is fraud, corraptioo, 
fequry, and basgness^ Yet how can thi» ho?” he continued, after a 
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moment’s pause; “I myself furnished the money to pay this debt. I 
do not comprehend it.” 

“ I liave done this, too. I hare done this, too,” replied the Earl, 
in a tone of profound despondency. “ I refused to receive the money! 
I seized upon it as the property of a felon. Bitterly, bitterly do these 
things fall upon my head; bitterly, oh, how bitterly, is the punish¬ 
ment of all coming upon me!” 

There was a deep silence, for Langford's heart was wrung, and he 
could give him no consolation. After a moment or two, however, 
the Earl started up in bed, exclaiming, “ This—this at least can be 
amended. This—^this at least can be repaired. Give me the pen and 
ink; quick!” 

Tie was obeyed immediately, and with a trembling hand he wrote 
a full acquittal of all debt from Sir Walter Herbert to himself, prin¬ 
cipal imd interest—costs and charges; nothing was omitted. 

“There,” he said, putting it in Langford’s hands—“there is the 
first act of atonement which I have been able to accomplish. Take 
it, my son; take it.. The writing those lines has given me the first 
happy moment I have known for years. Oh, misery of violent pas¬ 
sions indulged! thou fiery curse that makest even gratification a 
torment! Had I but known—had I but known what it is to refrain! 
Stay,” he continued, as Langford was taking the paper, “stay. These 
wounds and this weakness have made my hand shake, and such men 
as now stand by us, cunning lawyers and wise justices as they are, 
may hereafter swear that the writing is not mine. Here, Sir Thomas 
Waller; here, worthy justice Whistler, favour me by placing to this 
act tlie testimony of your hands.” 

“But, my lord—” exclaimed Mr. Justice Whistler. 

“ But me no buts, sir,” replied the Earl, fixing his keen feverish 
eyes upon liim; “I know what you would say; I know what your 
lawyer-like seeking for a flaw would suggest: that no consideration 
has been given, and tliat therefore the deed will not be legal. But 
I tell you, sir, that a consideration has been given; that the money 
in full was paid into my hand tlris morning, and will be found in 
my library, if that library lias escaped the flames. Sign, sir, sign! 
that is all you have to do. Witness that this is my act and deed!” 

The two justices put their hands to the paper; and, to render Sir 
Tliomas Waller but simple justice, he did so freely and willingly 
enough; not so exactly, worthy Mr. Justice Whistler, who showed no 
slight disinclination and hesitation in even witnessing an act wliich 
might take a fellow creature from out of the clutches of the law. 
Ta ice, when he had got his hand to the paper, be withdrew it, and 
paused for a moment in thought, longing apparently to find some 
excuse or some motive for refiisal. At length, however, he signed it; 
and the Earl gave it to Langford, saying, “There, my s<Hi; take it, 
and use it for your flriend’s deliverance.” “• 

“ I hog your pardon, my lord,” said the justice, again interposing; 
“ but this gentleman will have no opportunity of acting in the matter. 
You had better trust it to me.” 

“Wonderful impudence!” cried the EarL “What! give meat to 
the harpies! Out upon it, man! do you think I Wuid trust yon with 
any feasible means of hmting your fellow creatures ?” 

“My lord,” answered the justice, sliarplyi “iflam.to judge by row 
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own irord* lately used, your sarcaem is as much appiioabie to yoitr 
lordship as myself.” 

“You say true, man; you say true,” replied the Eari. "But 
though I be a wolf, I will not trust a wolf; I know you all too well. 
My son," he continued, taming to Langford, “ are they really going 
to take thee from me at this painful hour?” 

“ I fear, my lord, that such is really their purpose,” replied Lang> 
ford. “ I will not insult these gentlemen by saying that they know 
me to be innocent, though I must say that they seem very willingly 
blind to innocence. But they are resolved to carry the matter through 
to the last, and, therefore, it may bo well to bring this scene, pain¬ 
ful and terrible as it must bo to you, to an end as soon as possible." 

“ Stay yet awhile—stay yet awhile,” cried the Earl, grasping the 
hand that he held out to him; “ I feel that it is terrible to see you go, 
for, perhaps, my son, we may never meet again. Wo may never 
meet in this world. Wo may never meet in the world to come, that 
dark and awful world towards which I am speeding quickly—quickly!” 

*■ Oh, say not so,” replied Langford; “ I trust—nay,*I hope—I am 
sure—that my innocence will so speedily bo made manifest by one 
means or another, that in a very few days, perhaps a few hours, I 
shall again sit beside you, and I trust then to find you better.” 

The Earl shook his head. “Too late found,” he said; “too early 
lost. I now feel how I could love you. I see your mother’s spirit 
shining out of your eyes. I see that spirit, which pdrdoned and guvs 
way but too much, looking mildly upon me, who wronged both her 
and you so deeply; but it is all in vain.” And as he spoke, he pressed 
his liands over bis eyes; and Langford, willing to spare him any 
further agitation, took that moment to make a sign to Justice 
Whistler, signifying that he was ready, and turned towards the door. 

The EmI heard his step, however, and exclaimed, “Oh, not yet—• 
not yet!" but Langford opened the doot^ and called Bertha with • 
loud voice. 

• The Frenchwoman came immediately, for she was sitting watching 
in the neighbouring chamber. 

, “ Look to my father," said Langford; “you who wore a witness of 
my mother’s marriage—you, who owe my race so much—^you-” 

“You,” she interruptod, “you would say, you who have repaid 
their kindness so ill-" 

“ No,” answered Langford," such was not my tlionght. Yon, who 
h.ive had a share in all the turns of my wayward fate, look to my 
father, now on his couch of illness; look to him, tend him well, and it 
you feel that' you have injured me or mine, make up for it now by 
keeping his mind as free from all anxiety as may be, by shutting out 
ail that can agitate or alarm him, by tpeakii^ cheerfully and hope¬ 
fully of my fate, and by teaching him that there is mucji yet to be 
done on emh, much yet to be gained from heaven. Take this paper 
also. You will sec its value at once. Find somebody—if there be 
inch a being on earth—^in whom you can place implicit trust. Send 
him to seek out Sir Walter Herbert, who is in tlie hands of the noto¬ 
rious, infamous Jtdm Bollsj^d. Lot him give the paper to Sir Walter 
himself, requesting him, from me, to send for some lawyer of hi^ 
repute in London, and not to act himself in the matter. Tell him— 
tell AUee—not to fear for oM) f(»', being innocent, my innoccace onut 
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afipenr. Tbey may aW me If they find means; but, nt ail events, I 
am safe in my integrity. But above all tilings, be eareful to whom 
jrcu trust the paper.” 

” I will,’* she answered, “I will; but j'ou will soon be able to follow 
out these things yourself. I know it; 1 feel sure of it.” 

“ So do I,” replied Langford; “ but Alice and Sir Walter must not 
languish till then. Now, gentlemen, there but remains to crave a 
father’s blessing, and then I am ready. I mean to use no threat 
towards you, Mr. Justice Whistler, bua the time may come when the 
ihare you have had in this matter will be fully inquired into, and the 
legality of your proceedings investigated and ascertained.” 

“I will look to that, sir,” replied the justice, with a calm and 
sneering nod; “ I have taken care of myself in more difficult cir- 
cnrastaiices than these, and, doubtless, shall be able to do so still.” 

Langford made no r^ly, but re-entered the room where the Earl 
sat gazing upon the door, and listening to the sound of his voice. 

Tile young gentleman advanced direct towards him, and knelt by 
the side of hisSied. " My fctlier,” he said, “give mo your blessing!” 

The Bart turned away his head. " What, olil what is my blessing 
worth ?’’ he said; “ but be it so. My blessing, the blessing of a 
father’s fondest aflfeotion, be upon you. I liave none now but you!” 

“If you would render that blessing of efifoot,” replied Langford, 
“ remember tbatym your life and health my fate may greatly depend. 
Be oareftil, ttien;'oast away from you every thought and every feeling 
that may injure or agitate you, and strive for life and healtli, if not 
for your own sake, for your eon’s. Now, gentlemen, I am ready.” 

Tbe two justices and the constables accompanied him out of the 
room. “ Wliat think yon of It?” asked Sir Thomaa Waller, addressing 
hla companion in a whisper as they went. 

The London magistrate replied by a peculiar contortion of coun¬ 
tenance and then added, “We must make as good a ease of it as we 
can, if it be but to bear ourselves harmless.” 


CHAPTEB XXVIL 

Wb must now leave that part of the country to which we have so 
constantly adhered during the preceding portion of tliia true liistory, 
and lead the gentle reader with ns along a road which, perhaps, he 
may never have travelled before, but wldoh, if he ever have, he will 
doubtless remember at once, from the description we are about to give. 

Sotting off in a line lying nortli-west from the little village of Moor- 
hurst, and proeeedlng ever the wild heath to which we have ao often 
turned our atopa, tme read leoda, after various turnings and meander- 
Inga, of whieii our onceaton were undoubtedly more fond than our- 
aelvea, aa the reader already knows, to the county town. *Bat iname 
of these turning* the road efibeta an object very difihrent from the 
usual one, of merely going out of its way, and branches off into a 
country road, taking the direction of various small and remote towns 

Now, from the wont of care and neatn(^ wMi which this branoh 
road was kept at tlmt time, it would in oil probability liave presented 
• very mucli larger proportion of ruts and saod than tligilu^ road 
frmn wldch it was derived, and would have required dmible the time 
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to tfarei each iudividual milo alonj; ita course which was re^uiroct 
upon its parent road, had it not been lor one circumstance. Tliat 
citcumstaiice was an extraordinary development of a stratum of very 
hard stone in that part of tlie country, which, taking tlie place cf the 
sand, just a quarter of a mile from the spot where the two roads sepa* 
ratcii, afforded—or, ratlicr, miglit have aOorded—equal pleasure and 
admiration to Mr. M'Adani, the geologists, and all the members of the 
sloaoclastic race, if the period we speak of Iiad not been before geulo 
gists were discovered, and When Mr. M‘Adnm was yet unborn. 

On it, if horses littd been in tlie habit of going as fast as they do 
now, a carriage might have been drawn at any given rate of velocity, 
till after the road bad passed through two or three small villages and 
towns, and a space of about twenty miles, when it again got into the 
sand, and then plunged like an eel—wtiich it very much resembled 
in some other respects—into a deep mnd. 

Xliis state, liowevcr, lasted not long; but, issoing like a bittern 
from the morass, the road took its flight over the hills, which were 
low wooded and well cultivated for about twenty Biilcs further, and 
then began to assume a wilder and more barren aspect, till at length, 
when their summits were crossed, and at the distance of alamt sixty 
miles from Moorliurst, they presented on their nortlicrn side a wide 
range of rough, chill, rocky country, covered only by short brown 
turf from which the sheep had much ado to nibble a scanty sub¬ 
sistence, and decorated alone by flne hawthorns and hanging hireheiL 
except where, in tlie deeper detls, the oak and elm liad sought and 
found a friendly shelter. 

Forges and foundries, and manufactories of various kinds, have 
since blackened and enlivened that part of the country; but at the 
period which I speak of, the great demon of civilisation had not mne 
forth, with a smoky chimney in one liand, and a steaming kettle in 
the other, equalizing and vulgarizing the whole earth j and a tract ot 
about forty miles in length, and from ten to flflcen in breadth, was 
left upon tlie side of tlmse hills, if not without any sign of man's ha¬ 
bitation, at least without any sign of liis arts, except, indeed, the 
patriarchal one of sheep-feeding. Here and there, in the nooks and 
dells, indeed, an old farm-house, whieli perhaps miglit boast a few 
oeres of com land around it, showed the dweiliiig-plaeo of the great 
sheep farmer, who, riding over tlie liills adjacent, might generally 
say, “ I am monarch of all I surrey.” But these had never been 
many; and the loneliness of tlie situation, an increasing taste for 
towns and luxuries, and various changes in the state of society, on 
which it is not worth while to dwell, had diminished tlie amount of 
inhabitants to even a smaller number then it liad once contained. 
Two farms had often been joined in one; some of tliem were un¬ 
tenanted and encroached upon by their neighbours; some of tiie tow 
houses that did exist were vacant, and tome were tumbling down. 

It is to a house In this district, about five miles from tlie tjiolwbew 
the road we have mentioned crossed it, that we must now bring tlie 
reader, begging him diligently to mark the outside of it, in the first 
place, seated as it is is a deep gap in the liillii, elieltered on tliree 
shies Ijy a grove of fine old elms, in the topniost branches of which 
innumcriihlc rooks make the air musical witli their sweet country 
•oundt; the house itself placed upon a high bank, its small windows 
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sverlooking a little stream beloff; and the other side turning towards 
its farm-yard, with a cart-road, indeed, leading up to it, but requiring 
both very strong horses and very strong carts to undertake the rouSh 
and perilous ascent. 

This house was not one amongst the uninhabited ones which we 
have mentioned, for at the period whereof we speak—namely, but a 
few days after the events had taken place which we recorded in our 
last chapter—^the farm-yard might be heard ringing with several 
voices, and more than one horse stamped fti the stables. Leaving the 
house, however, let us speak of one of its inhabitants. About mid¬ 
day a solitary personage issued forth from the gates, took his way 
into the deepest part of the grove, and with his arms crossed upon his 
broad chest, walked slowly up and down, bending the bitter brow, 
and gnawing the dissatisfied lip, while his eyes were bent on the dry 
leaves of the past year, in which his feet left deep marks as he strode 
along. After thus wandering in the shade for some time, as if the 
gloomy shadow was congenial to his feelings, he raised his brow, and 
looked up, seeming to seek higher associations in the sky above. 
Whether the feelings within his breast did become more free and clear 
or not, he then turned lus steps to the hill-side, and climbed high up, 
gazing over the wild, waste prospect below, and pausing every two or 
three minutes, as if endeavouring to fix more distinctly some particu¬ 
lar spot. Yet his thoughts were neither of the scene on which his 
eyes rested, nor of the cultivated country beyond, nor of the towns 
and villages, the haunts and resting-places of busy man, but, on the 
contrary, they were fixed upon the deep, dark recesses of an erring 
human heart—on the troubled world of his own bosom—where, ns in 
the world covered by the deluge, the dove of peace found no resting- 
place, so overwhelmed was the whole by the waves of sin and sorrow 
and remorse. Upon that turbulent ocean, too, fioated the wrecks of 
many bright things past—hifeh feelings, noble aspirations, manly 
generosity, steady friendship, warm affections—and over it spread 
dark clouds of doubt and suspicion, and morose discontent, springing 
from seif dissatisfaction and disappointment, and internal reproach. 

Such was the state of mind of Franklin Gray as he strode along 
the hill-side, pondering the events of the last few weeks, and finding 
in all, matter of bitterness and regret. His feelings suffered some 
alteration, and turned to more material objects when he gained the 
summit of the hill. They did not exactly make themselves audible, 
but nevertheless to lus own mind they clothed themselves in words, 
end the tenor of those words was somewhat to the following effect:— 

"This is wild enough, and solitaiy enough, but nevertheless they 
will doubtless try to hunt me out here.' So great an enterprise as thia 
cannot, in this pitiful and servile land, pass ^thout stirring up all the 
great tyrants of the soil to put down him who has dared to strip them 
of their ill-gotten wealth. Doubtless they will hunt me out even 
here; and by heaven I have a thousand minds to stay and dare them, 
and defend my mountains to the last. But then these fellows,” lie 
added, after some thought, “ though brave and true in the moment of 
danger, now that we have divided the moneygare all- anxious to leave 
me, and hasten up to the great city, to spend it in rioting and luxury. 
Wdl, I must not blame them 1 I felt so once myself. But this land 
then must be no more for mo; 1 must quit and take myself back 
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again to those more ardent and free countries where I can roam at 
)^e, and where, with a strong hand and a stout heart, I can make 
tW miser, and the extortioner, and the slave-master pay for his piti¬ 
ful life at the price of goid. Yet this, indeed," he continued, "lias 
been a giorious booty; what between gold and jewels, we have swept 
oil’ a mighty sum, and my own share might well content mo for the 
rest of my days. Why^hould I not cross tlie seas, and in some of 
tliose sweet valleys by the higher Kliine, pass tlirougli the calm close 
of a busy life in bright trai*iuillity. 

And, as ho thus tliought, a vision of sweet and peaceful things, 
Bucli as Ills heart had somotimes longed for but had never known, 
rose up before his eyes; and lie pictured to himself sweet wanderings 
througli fair scenes, with his beautiful Mona by his side, and his lovely 
boy growing up into proud manhood under bis eye. But as he tiiougiit 
of Mona a sudden shadow came across him; it was a mood he strug¬ 
gled with, and would fain have conquered, but it was one uncoriqiier- 
able, for it was a part of his dark fierce nature; and after pausing 
gloomily for several minutes, and, casting his cyoS down uiHin the 
ground, with liis whole feelings changed in a moment by one gloomy 
thought, he burst forth aloud, “1 love it not! She would not wrong 
me—1 know she would notnvrong me; but still she is too tender of 
him. If she give her heart's affections to another, if she even take 
from me the smallest portion of those feelings t^at once were mine 
alone, slic leaves a gap, a vacancy, a break in that deep intense love 
which is enough, but not too much for love like mine. Shall I speak 
to her thereon? shall I tell her what I feel ? Ay, and make her think 
me jealous,” he answered, with a bitter sneer even at himself. “ I 
jealous I jealous too of sui^ a weak, pitiful, effeminate thing as that I 
No; she shall go on in her own way. She must have seen that I 
lov^ it not; she must have felt that it displeased me; and see it 
and feel it she shall still, but speak of it I wiU never. Doubtless she 
is there now, soothing him, tending his wounds, speaking to him sweet 
kindly words, and listening to his soft gratitude. 1 will go back and 
mar the sunshine;’’ and as he spoke, with a doudy, moody lur, he 
strode back again towards the house, passed through the fenn-yard, 
and entered the door, which stood open. 

Proceeding up a tdl narrow stone staircase, he passed one of his 
men seated on one of the landing-places, at the last story but one, so 
as to prevent any one from ascending or descending without being 
seen. Franklin Gray was not one, even when tlie dark and debasing 
passions of jealousy and suspicion were roused within him, to commit 
a mean or a pitiful act; and he spoke loud to the man upon the stairs, 
and tr^ hcavUy up, so that his voice and his footsteps might give 
notice of his coming to those above. 

When^he reached the upper story, he opened a door before him, 
and entered a room, poorly and scantily furnished, where were two 
persons with whom the reader is alremiy acquainted. 'Phe first— 
who sat near the door, with her small beautiful foot resting upon 5 
rude stool, and lier knee supporting an instrumeut of music. In shape 
much resembling a giwtar—was that lovely being whom we have 
twice before had occauon to mention under the name of Mona, the 
wife of Franklin Gray. Slie was finishing a song when he entered— a 
tweet piaiutire song, in the tongue of some distant laud; and as he 
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came into the room, lier dark lustrous eyes grew still brighter, and 
wore raised to his with a smiling and a happy look, as if she tlioucdit 
slie was iloing what would please him best, and that the well-kno"i 
music would awaken some sweet thouglits in her husband’s bosom. 
'J'iie stern unmoved gloom of his countenance pained but did not 
surprise her, for she was accustomed to his moody temper; and 
loving him at all times and in all states, ggp'ibutcd his ill-lmmour 
to tilings which had gone wrong in matter”with which she had no 
concern. *’ 

The otlier person who tenanted that room was one whom we have 
lost sight of for some time. It was Edward, called Lord Harold, who 
now, very pale, and evidently but just recovering from severe sick¬ 
ness, leaned back upon bis chair witli his head resting on bis arm, 
and tile rigid side of tho loose vest which he wore cut open and tied, 
BO as to give greater ease and space to some wounded part beneath. 
So intently had he been listening to tlie music, tliat he scarcely heard 
the entrance of Franklin Gray, and a faint but expressive smile hnng 
upon his pale lip; wliilo the vacant gazing of his eye told that the 
melody bad borne imagination on its wings afar, and that he was 
enjoying sweet fancies removed from all tliat surrounded liini. 

“ 1 see,” said Fratiklin Gray, looking earnestly at Monii, “tliat you 
have become bis musician as well as nurse.” 

Mona started, and gazed inquiringly in her husband's face. "Hid 
you not wish me to do so?” she said, with her sweet-toned voice and 
foreign accent; “did you not tell me to do everything I could to 
eootlie him and restore him to health ?” 

“I did so,” replied her husband; "and I see you do it willingly.” 

Mona gazed in liis face with a bewilder^ look, as if she did not 
comprehend bis meaning; for though his words were not ungentle, 
they were spoken in that tone which showed the feelings that prompted 
them to bo bitterer than the expression. There succeeded a pause for 
one or two minutes; and Frankliu Gray, moving across the room, 
cast himself into a chair near the window, and gazed out gloomily 
over the wide prospect tliat stretched afar beneath his eyes, diversifiea 
only by the slopes of the hills, without town or village, or liedge-row 
to mark man’s habitation or his cultivating hand. As he sat there, 
he spoke not to any one, and the silence grew painful, till at length 
it was broken by Lord Harold, as we shall contimie to call him. 

"lam glad of an opportunity of speaking with you,” ho said, "for 
I want to know more precisely how I am situated. I liave to thank 
you, 1 find—” 

“For nothing, sirl” replied Franklin Gray; "I have done what I 
have done for my own pleasure and convenience, and yon have to 
thank me for notlung.” 

“Suchis perhaps Uie ca^<4r,"iwlied Lord Harold, coolly; ‘at 
all events, you saved my life udien 1 should otherwise undoubtedly 
have bled to death upon the moor. You have since treated me 
kindly and skilfully, have nearly cured a wound whi<^ mi^t have 
proved fatal, and have tended mo with much attention. At the same 
time, from various events which have oceurred, from my being 
brought forth across the downs and placed in a coach whieh carried 
me hither, as well as from having seen at ail times an ill-looking fel¬ 
low with a pistol in bit hand sitting at the foot of the next flight of 
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Itep, wli«n I crosseil from one room to the other, I am inclined te 
^lieve that you view me in some sort as a prisoner.” 

“ Houbtless the ill-looking fellow, as you call him,” replied Franklin 

ray, with a bitter smile, “may find many of tho fair and the gay, 
ill bis own rank of life, who would' think him fully as good-looking 
IS Edward, Lord Harold. However, sir, I gather from your discourse, 
hat you wish to learn ujjetlicr yon are to consider yourself as a 
risoner or not. Now, a^ou acknowledge that you owe mo your 
ife, I do nut think you can Cbnsider it a hard case, even should I, 
br iny own convenience, keep you a prisoner for a certain time." 

“Yes, I liave, sir,” replied Lord Harold; "for I supiKisc there It 
carcely any Englishman who does not feel that liberty is preferable 
to life.'^ 

"Then perhaps tho best way of settling it,” answered Franklin 
Cray, sternly," would bo to shoot you through the head, and tliut 
leave the account between you and me as It stood liefore,” 

But os he spoke, Mona had mlvanccd gently to his side, and laid 
her hand upon his arm. “Oil, set liim freel" she said;* " set liim free 
as soon as he is able to depart.” 

“ Wliat is it to you, Moiia?” demanded Franklin Gray, turning 
sharply upon Iier; “ Wliy slioiild you wisli him to depart ?” 

“ It is much to me, Franklin,” slie answered; “ very much to me; 
and I do wish him to depart, for you liave twice looked cold upon me 
since he has been here, which you never in your life did before, and 
anything which causes such a cliangc 1 with instantly away; fur you 
know, Franklin, that your kind looks to me are like the tunsldne of 
my own happy land—sunshinte that 1 have left far behind.” 

' Franklin Gray was somewhat moved, and seeing that he was to, 
she went on, saving, "Oh, set him free, my husboBdl and if it be 
^needful, make mm swear that he will never betray your abode. I 
will be answerable for it, he will keep hisVord." 

Franklin Gray liad been moved tor a moment, and he had alto 
'thought of setting Lord Harold free, or of only detaining him till all 
was prepared for executing liis own purpose of crossing the sea and 
seeking other lands; but the last few words which hit wife uttered 
hardened his heart in a moment. 

“ You will be answerable J” ha exclaimed. “ What have you to do 
with being answerable for him ? No; 1 will not set him freer If yoa 
choose to betray your husband, woman, and open the doors to him whom 
it is needful to detain, you can do it when yon like. I shall neither 
w.itcli nor stop you; but tlie consequence be upon your own head." 

Tims saying, ho turned upon his Iteel with a frowning brow, and 
h.astiiy quitted the room, after wliioh hit step* might be heard slowly 
descending the stairs. Mona sunk down into the diair beside her, 
clasping iter lianda together, and fixing her eyes upon the ground with 
a look of despair; fer they were the first harsh words, tbe first unkind 
and ungencroo* flX[wessions, whioli liad ever dropped firom the lipe 
of him she loved, from the day on whicli she Iiad sacrifleed kindred, 
and home, and fortune, and her native land, to follow hi* unotfrudu 
fdotsteijs through the worhlk As site sat tijere, witli that look of deep 
despondency, Ixird Harold could not hut feel adniiratioa of her ex¬ 
quisite beauty mingling even witli tlic comiutssion wliich he felt; and 
there was scHueldiing td' that admiration apparent in hi* ktok and 
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manner, as he slowly rose from hU chair and crossin? the room, tooi 
her hand in his, saying, “He treats you harshly, lady.” ^ 

But Mona, suddenly recalled to recollection by that action and 
those words, started up, and drew her hand quickly from him, gazing 
upon him with a look of anger and indignation. “Treats me harshly!” 
she said; “It is false! He is kindness itself; and he is right too! 
What h^ I to do meddling with his pMoses or his will? 1 have 
been sorry for you, young gentleman, ancr compassion has led me to 
do a foolish thing, but 1 will take caire so to offend no more;” and 
thus speaking, she left him, and hurriedly sought her husband below. 

She found him in a lower room, gazing forth as he had done above, 
but the expression of his countenance was more sad and less fierce 
than before. Mona advanced towards him, but he heeded her not; 
she laid her hand upon his arm, but he did not turn his head. 
She was a creature of noble impulses, however, and where her heart 
prompted she would not be repelled. The tears, indeed, sprang to 
her eyes and ran over her cheeks, but still she cast herself on her 
husband’s bosom, saying, “ 1 have done wrong, Franklin; I should not 
have interfered where you thought fit to act. 1 was sorry for the 
young man, and I thought that he might have friends and relations, 
and perhaps a wife, that loved him as I love you, and I wished you to 
lend him back to his happy home on that account. But I w.a3 wTong 
to speak of it ak all, and still more wrong to speak of it before him. 
Forgive me, Franklin; I will not offend again.” 

Franklin Gray pressed her to his heart, and kissed the tears off her 
cheek; and—although the seed of suspicion and doubt, once sown in 
a soil so congenial to it as his mind, can never, perhaps, be wholly 
eradicated, take what pains we will—yet he was anxious to feel as 
he had felt, somewhat ashamed of having given way to such bitter¬ 
ness towards her who was associated with all the better spirits of his 
heart’s dark tabcrnoele, and grieved to see the grief of one who Imd 
brought the only real sweet sunshine on his path that he had known 
through Ufti. He pressed her then to his bosom, he treated her gently 
and kindly; and once more, to her powerful gentleness, the fierce and 
fiondike spirit of her husband was softened and bowed down. • 

She bad not said one word of the dark shade of jealousy which had 
shown itself in Franklin Gray’s first words to her. She was far too 
wise to comment on it, or to attempt to do it away by any eloquence 
hut those of acts. She saw it plainly, however; she felt that what 
in her breast was but pity, had been misunderstood by her husband; 
and from a certain vague expression on Lord Harold’s face when last 
he spoke to her, she feared that, with him, man's vanity had once 
more misjndged woman’shest feelings. She blamed herself, however, 
more than eithur: “I sbaiM have known,” she thonght, “that man 
cannot see into the heart ;’’ i*Wfirom that hour she went qpar the pri- 
•oner no more. She gave no cause for so abstaining, and she took 
care that the woman who accompanied her should pro^e for Ids com¬ 
fort as fkr as might be. It is the meed of such conduct, however, almost 
always to pass unremarked; the recompense, the success is in our own 
hearts, l^nklin Gray saw tlwt she was dess with the prisoner than 
before, but he did not see that she was never with him et ail. 
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nAviVG now exposed to view tlie state of mind of Franklin Gray, wo 
must turn once more to Lord Harold, and display, in some degree at 
least, the feelings by wBieU ho was affected. His heart was one 
naturally kind; his impulses were in general noble and generous; 
but he had derived from his mother a strong degree of that quality 
which, more than any.other of the human heart, Iqya our hearts open 
to evil passions, unless it bo very early enlisted on the side of the 
good ones; I mean pride. 

From his father, too, had descended to him various faults and pecu¬ 
liarities, which, if everything liad gone smooth witli him tliough life, 
might perhaps have remained dormant, or, under iiarticular circum¬ 
stances, might have assumed the aspect of virtues, when in fact they 
were much more nearly allied to vices. There was, Vheu roused by 
anger or stimulated by hatred, a degree of remorseless determination 
about his character, very much resembling that of lx>rd Danemore. 
This had shown itself in a degree in his conduct towards Langlbrd; 
but since that period all the bad points in his nature, which bad been 
originally brought forth by his disappointment in regard to Alice, 
had been called into still greater activity by the wounds he hod re¬ 
ceived, by the irritation of sickness, and by pondering in solitude 
and in a state of confinement, nut only over the disappointment of 
his first and early love, but over the mortification wtiich bis vanity 
bad received, and over the annoyance of liaving to remidn at a dis¬ 
tance from the scene of action, where he knew, from the few words 
which Langford had spoken to him, that great and important events 
were likely to be transacted. 

Under these circumstances, a degree of angry irritation had token 
possession of his mind ; and even on the day when he was removed 
ffom the neighbourhood of Moorhurst he would have resisted, had his 
strength been sufficient to render opposition at all effectual. Besides 
ins own weakness, however, tJierc was about Franklin Gray a tone of 
command and authority, a decision, a breaking forth of powerful io- 
tcllect, which liad the effect of producing, as the first impulse, an 
inclination to obey in all that surrounded him; and Lord Uaroid felt 
that power, and was angry with himself for feeling it. 

Me had determined, then, even before the period of the interview 
which we have just describe, to seek his liber^ by any means; and 
had the Robber at once granted him what he sought, had he either 
soothed or reasoned with him, the wUhMmrrent of the young noble¬ 
man’s feelings might have been chan|^ and he might have learned 
to admire *those very qualities which now, arrayed as they were in 
opposition to his wishes and obnoxious to bis prid^ not only excited 
hatred, but created a stem and bitter determination both of tokii^ 
vengeance, which he called “inflicting punishment," and of trium^- 
ing over the pride ot one jrhose mental powers overawed him, which 
he called again " doing justice.” 

As he sat and listened to the brief discussion between Franklin 
Gray and the beautiful creature that pleaded for his liberty, bit de- 
o 
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termination became more strong, liis purpose more tlecirled; and 
tlioueii, to do l\im but justice, vanity did not speak, and lie enter¬ 
tained no definite tliougiit of strivinj; to raise into warmer feelings 
tile compassion wliicli tie Iiad cxciteil in Mona’s breast, and of tlius 
striking the Roiilier in the most vulnerable point, he could not, as we 
have before said, help feeling a sensation of admiration mingling witli 
his gratitude, and sentiments rising up in Jiis bosom wliieh luigiit 
easily have become dangerous and evil. 

The degree of scorn also which mingled in Franklin Gray’s tone in 
speaking of and to himself had neither escaped his attention nor 
passed without producing its natural effect; nor did the sadden cold¬ 
ness which came over Mona diminish at all the strength of his deter¬ 
mination to seek for vengeance in the shape of justice. 

Ills first purpose, tlien, was to obtain his liberty as soon as possible. 
Tlie wound lie bad received was not otherwise dangerous than from 
the great loss of blood it had occasioned; and lie felt that lie was 
every day and every hour recovering strength, whieli would soon 
enable him toute any means hetliongiit fit for regaining liis freedom. 
In order to do so, however, it would be necessary, he saw, to engage 
the co-oiieration of some one; and as the comp.assiiin of Mona Gray 
was already enlisted on Ids side, he determined, in tlie first place, to 
induce lier, if possible, to aid him in escaping. Nor did the coiisiclcr- 
ation that by so doing, he would render her a party to the execution 
of his second purpose, at all deter him, though that second purpose 
was, instantly to take measures for apprehending her husband and 
bringing liira to the scaffold, liaving seen enougli during his confine¬ 
ment to remove all doubts from his mind as to the real occupation 
and pursuits of him into whose hands he liad fallen. 

During the whole of that day and the next, the absence of Mona 
Gray rendered his design abortive. He looked for her coming in 
vain, though he often heard the sounds of her voice speaking to her 
husband, or singing to her child. She never approached the rooms 
to which he was oonflned; and though tlie woman who attended on 
her, came ftequently to see that everything was done which could 
ensure his ooinfurt. Lord Harold feared to trust a menial, and conse¬ 
quently still remained in expectatioii of tlie other at length appearing. 
When, towards the close of tlie second day, however, he found that 
his anticipations were not fulfilled, he ventured to ask of the woman, 
“ Why does not your mistress ever come to see me now ? Will her 
hu-sband not let her ?" 

“ Oh no,” replied the senrant; "for he is ont the greater part ®f 
tile day; tot the it going out with him just now herself, and will be 
ont all night, 1 hear.” 

Iiord H^ld took two or tiiree turns np and down the room with 
a sufficient degree of agitation to attract the attention of the woman, 
who asked in a pecnliar tone, if she could do anything to sfcrre him ? 

** If you could go down,tl sMd Lord Hamid, ” and ask your mis¬ 
tress to speak with me for a few moments beforo she goes, you would 
eery greatly serve me. Do it privately I” he added. 

The woman nodded her head, and left hiip. She returned in a few 
minutes, however, alone, seeming to have met with a different recep¬ 
tion fhim tor mistress to that which slic expected. " Slie says she 
ea ano t come,” leplied she, to Lord Uaruld’t eager questions. *‘lf 
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you want anything, she ba(le me tell you to speak with Captain Gr«y 
himself, who will do anythinK you may desire that is rcasonnble." 

“Pray go down to her again,” said I^rd Harold ; “tell her it is 
with her I must speak. Tliat I beg, that I entreat of her, by all the 
kindness that she has shown me, to come and speak to me, if it be 
but for one minute." 

“ I don’t like to go any more," replied the woman ; " she answered 
me quite crossly, and the Oaptain himself it there, sitting at the fttr- 
ther end of the room reading, with his brow at iaxk as that great 
black hill, which looks ns if it never saw the sun." 

Lord Harold pulled a ring fWim his finger, which was the only 
thing of value on his person that had escaped the liands of Wiley and 
Hardcastle, and held it out towards the woman. " Will you do what 
I ask yon,” he said, " and have this for your reward f” She was not 
proof against the temptation; and murmuring, “He cannot eat me, 
if I do whisper again to his wife,” she left the room and descended 
the st,iirca'c. 

In a sliortcr time tlinn before, she returned, however, and with a 
still less satisfied countenance, saying, “ Slie says she will not come. 
She bids me tell you she will not come; and I’m to bring her no 
more such messages, wliicli I’m sure I would not do for twenty rings; 
for there-he sat while ! whispered to her, and though he was so for 
off that he could not hear a word, he looked up*from ids book and 
stared at me as if his eyes had been swords to run mo tlirough.” 

Lord Harold turned away, mortified. "It may be the worse for 
all of us,” he said to himself; “it may be the worse for idl of lu. 
Tlicre, woman, tlicre is the ring I promised you; take It.” 

With a brightening countenance she received the gift, which wm 
perh.aps more than she expected, as she had failed in W errand; 
and then, descending the stairs. Lord Harold beard her stop a moment, 
and apparently speak witli the man who watch below. 

“ I'iiat must be my next resource,” he said to himself; “ that mutt 
be my next resource. Perhaps I shall succeed better there." 

He then gazed for some time from tlie window, laying out his plans 
in Ids own mind, and feeling that, though still somewhat weaker than 
he had hoped and expected to have been, he must take advantage of 
the temporary absence of Franklin Gray, lest such another opportu¬ 
nity should not occur again spccdUy. The windows of the ttxim in 
which lie was, looked out over the nigh bank which we have men¬ 
tioned in describing the house, so that, in addition to thetiiree stories 
below him in the building itself, there was at least a perpendietdar 
descent of forty feet between him and the road. To let himself down 
from the windows, therefore, was utterly hopeless; and nothing re¬ 
mained but to bribe the man who guarded him, if such a thing were 
possible. 'How that object was to be effected, was the great difficult 
for he had been stripped of everything upon him whenbe was stopp^ 
upon the moor, except the ring which he bad given to the woman; 
and a man of the class to whidi he who kept watch below pertained, 
was not likely to take promises for payment. 

While he still gazed ana revolved nil these matters in his mind, be 
saw Franklin Gray and his wife habited, like two of the higlier class 
of peasantry, and mounted on two strong liors^ ride slowly down 
tiie road, and take their way across a track whidi lay between the 
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upper lulls and the flatter country below. He watched them for 
■oinc time os they rode along, and shortly after, he saw two other 
persons issue forth and take a different dircetion. During a few 
mouicnts their departure was succeeded by some loud talking and 
laughing in the house itself, which soon ceased, however; and siiortly 
after, the voice of the man at the foot of the stairs was heard calling 
aloud, as if to the female servant, “ Come up here, Hwrict; come 
up here, and chat to us a bit. Curse mq. if I’m not lonely. Bring 
the child with you, if you don’t like to leave it.” 

“ Now is my time,” thought Lord Harold; “ doubtless they are ail 
out but tliese two, and I may deal with them without interruption.” 
He accordingly advanced to the door, and, opening it, walked out to 
the head of the stairs. The sound of his step, however, instantly at¬ 
tracted the attention of the man below, and lie started up with tlie 
pistol in his hand, exclaiming, “ What do you want ?” 

“ I want to speak with you, my good sir,” replied Lord Harold. 

** Well, what is it?” rtyoiued the man, in a surly tone j “speak! I 
can heorl’' 

" That will scarcely do,” said the young man; " if you like to come 
op here, I can speak to you at my ease, fur I bare a good deal to say, 
end much that may be to your advantage.” 

Tlie man hesitated, but then replied, “I can't come now, for Fve 
Oellcd to Harriet to'come and talk to me, but I will come by-and-by.” 

“Como now,” replied Lord Harold, “and bring the woman with 
you.” 

“Oh, oh 1 is that it?” said the man; “ well, go in; I will come.” 

laird Harold felt that bo was treatM with scanty ceremony; that 
lie, the eldest son of a proud and haughty peer, in the midst of a free 
land, without any imputed guilt, or any liability in the eye of tlie law, 
was held os a prisoner, and treated with degrading familiarity by a 
low and probably guilty being. Nevertheless, he had an important 
t^ect before him, and a moment’s reflection taught him to master all 
feeUngs iff irritation, and, according to the somewhat sord id view of our 
great philosopher, submit to indignities that he might rise above them. 

He strode up and doivn the room once or twice, and then listened 
for the steps that he hoped to hear coming. For some time, how¬ 
ever, nottiing struck his ear but the low murmur of voices from the 
•tory bebw, iu which he could distinguish the treble tones of the 
woman and tho deeper ones of the man, and be judged, and judged 
rightly, that they were in earnest consultation in regard to iiiniscif. 
Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed before the discussion ended, 
and they then entered together; the woman with a bolder and freer 
rir, as one who bad already taken two or three steps in the course 
wbkdi they both saw was onotti to be laid before them; tlie man with 
a look half sullen, half shy, as if he still doubted and hesijated at a 
leap which he felt morally convinced he should ultimately take. 

Lord Harold paused, and gazed upon them both fora moment, cal¬ 
culating wtuit would be the tone and manner which he ought to 
employ towards the persons before him; and after a moment’s con¬ 
sideration he determined to act that part wlflch was most congenial to 
Ids owu nature, not alone because he felt that be should act it better 
tl^ any other, but also because he guthexed from the man’s counte- 
rrsuace m an instant that he was oho of those low and grovelling aid- 
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nials who would take adrantage of the least condescension—wlio 
might be overawed, who might be bribed, by tliosc he felt to be above 
himself, but wliu would harden himself in opposition or raise the price 
of liis services extravagantly to any one who descended to his own 
level, or wlio seemed to need his assistance so much as to court it at 
the expense of degradation. 

Ixird Harold accordingly tlircw himself into a chmr, and gated 
full in the man’s countenance with that look of haughty conscious¬ 
ness which was in some degree natural to him; and when ho saw 
that he hod beaten down his gate, ho demanded, in a very different 
tone from tlint wliicli he had used before, “I suppose, sir, you know 
wlio 1 am?" 

“ Wliy, yes,” replied the man; “ I have heard that you are the son 
of that old Lord-” 

*• That is enough!" interrupted Lord Harold ; “knowing then who 
I am, you must at once sec that being kept Iicrc in tills state it dis¬ 
agreeable to me. Besides which, important business requires my pre¬ 
sence at liomc." * 

“ Ay, that it does, if you knew all," muttered the man between 
his tcetli. 

Lord Harold continued, without taking any notice of wliat he said: 
“ You must very well know, also, that anything which I promise, I 
will execute fully.” , 

“Ay, that’s what I don't know," replied the man; “ that’s just what 
I was talking to Harriet licrc about; for I know notliing of you j wid 
it’s just as likely as not, that if I were to let you out this very nighti 
instead of doing anything that-you said you would, you might take 
and liang me for my pains. No, no; a bhxl in the hand is worth two 
in tlie bush.” 

Lord Harold again felt angry and indicant; but he would notgire 
way to feelings which might in any wa^ interfere with his pluit: and, 
tliongli liis nostrils expanded and his lips quivered, he mastereojiim- 
self in a moment, replying, “ So you and Harriet have been sottliog 
the whole business for me, and have doubtless saved me a world of 
trouble, fur you have most likely made up your minds as to whether 
'ou will do what I require or not.” 

“ Why, I think not," replied tlie man, somewhat staggered by the 
cool and decided tone in which the prisoner treated the question j “I 
tliink not; but that depends upon circumstances.” 

“On what circumstances?" demanded Lord Harold, riiortly. 

“ Why, you see tlie matter is this," answered the man; " as &r as 1 
can judge, we shall all separate in ten days or a fortn^t, for every 
one is wanting to go liis own way. Now, you see, if Uie CapUin—Uiat 
is Captain Gray—were going to remain m Ei^limd, I would as soon 
try to let you go as I would to jump out of that window, being as s^ 
of getting an ounce of lead in my brains before the month was out if I 
did the one thing, as 1 should be of breaking my neck if I did ^ 
otiicr. But then, I’ve a pretty rare inkling tliat the Captain and hia 
lady are going across the seas; so that if you can make it wiwth my 
while in ready money t* Iiidc myself away fora fortnight fill they an 
off, wc may vciy likely come to terms,” 

“ Iteady money I have none,” replied Lord Harold. 

-Ay, that's wliat I was saying,”interrupted the man; “I kacw 
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very well that Hardy and WiU y luft no more money in your purse 
than there is in a dog’s side-pocket. So I don’t see-” 

“ But I do," replied Iiord Harold. “As far as I can judge, from the 
direction which the carriage took that brought me hither, from the 
time occupied In the journey, and from the aspect of the scenery 
round, we are now somewhere in the Chalden bills, and the town of 
— cannot be far distant.” 

“Some fifteen miies,” replied the man ; “ at least, so Hafvey told me 
the other day; I have not been there mysllf.” 

“It cannot bo much more," said Lord Harold j “ for I have hunted 
over all these wastes many a time, and I know the town well; for 
therein, ns it is a seaport, lives a rich merchant and banker of the 
name of Drury, whom I have often employed in buying fine objects of 
the arts—pictures, and statues, and such things, from Italy. Ho has 
even now in his hand a sum of near three hundred pounds belonging 
to me, sent him to make such purchases; and, if you will engage this 
night to set me free, I, putting full confidence in your word, will write 
an order upon him for the money. You can send it by a messenger 
on horseback, who may easily be back before nightfall; and then, 
dividing the amount between you and your friend here, you can open 
the doors for my escape.” 

"It’s a pretty sum,” replied the man; “but let us have a little talk 
together, Harriet,” and, drawing her to the further comer of the room, 
he consulted with the woman in a low voice for several minutes. 

Lord Harold watched them eagerly, and, as they conversed, he could 
see the deep colours and shadows of strange and bad passions rise in 
the countenance of each, but espcci^y of the female servant. At 
length, Iiowever, they grew calmer; their course seemed determined, 
and they returned, the man taking upon him to speak, os before. 

" What you offer, my lord,” he said, “ does not exactly suit us. We 
could not send to the town, as Jron mention, without being discovered; 
for it is a small place, and Captain Gray has gone there himself 
to-day, to see about a ship, I fancy. His wife too, pretty Mistress 
Mima, would go with him; and altogether he is in a fine humour, and 
when that Is the case, be has more eyes and bonds than other people. 
However, as you showed you would trust us, we will trust you. Of 
course, you have got some banker ih I.K>ndoD, and if you have a mind 
to double the sum mentioned, and give us on order upon London, 
Harriet and I will be off together, and let you out, too, this very night. 
But you must swear to os ftiat the money shall be paid, and that 
when we go to get it, we shall not be dogged, and tliat you will not 
appear against tit in any way, and that if ever we are in trouble, 
you’ll lend in a helping hand, bearing witness that we let you out.” 

“ I pledge yon my honour,” replied Lord BaroM, “ most solemnly 
and most distinctly, not only nevrar to injure you in any way, but to 
bear witness, should need be, that you both served meiaithfully inmy 
ne^. Hie sum you demand you shall have; and now nothing re¬ 
mains but to get me pen, ink, imd paper, that I may write my order 
upon Oie banker in London." 

“That will socm be done,” replied the maos “for there is nobody in 
the house but ourselves, and we can do what we like. Come along, 
Harriet; I hear the cMId crying. 1 will be back again in a uiiautc.” 

"How,” thonglit Lord Hariil4 when they had both left the room, 
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“ this man will betray the master who trusted him, disobey bis com¬ 
mands, and, by letting me out of his hands, put his life at my dis¬ 
posal, without even binding mo by any promise not to bring him to 
justice; and this woman, trusted by a kind and gentle iniBtresa.with 
the care of her sweet cliihl, will leave that child helpless, while she 
schemes things that may destroy the hui)pines8 of father, mother, and 
child for ever. Such is fidelity in this world 1 Whom shall we trust ?” 

As he thus thought, he might feel a momentary touch of shante at 
using such tools and yet so critically examining their actions; but he 
felt no shame in owing his life to Franklin Gray, and then, because 
the Robber detained liim for a few days longer than itssuited hit 
pleasure, deliberately resolving to bring him to the scaiTold, veiling 
the darker features of such an act under the shining guise of justice. 
So human passions contrive ever to conceal tlicir real nature from 
the eyes of those who entertain them. 

In a few minutes the man returned with pen and ink, and paper; 
but before Lord Harold’s hand could draw the ordei^ the woman fol¬ 
lowed into the room, carrying the child in licr arms, and saying, “Bo 
pleased to make it half for him and half fur me, fur though he pro¬ 
mises to marry me, I like to liave something in my own liands.” 

The woman was young and pretty, and tl)e man only laughed, 
replying, “ You’re right, Harriet, you arc right. If every woman was 
as careful as you, there would be fewer faithless Icfvers in the world." 
The matter was arranged as she proposed; and os soon as it wot 
concluded, Lord Harold demanded, “What is to prevent us executing 
our scheme now? Wliy stiould.we not set off at once?” 

“ Only because we should be caught and brought bock again in 
fire minutes,” replied the man; “ and while you might risk a bullet 
or two, I should certainly get my brains blown out. Why, there is 
Harvey and little Bill, and all the rest ef them, gone out with their 
carbines turned into birding pieces, fur the purpose of seeing what 
game they can get upon the bills. They are scattered about all over 
the place, and we could not go half a mile without the risk of meet¬ 
ing some of tlicm. Besides, there's tliat young devil, Jocelyn, lurk¬ 
ing about in some of the dells, trapping wheatears and such things, 
aid we must take care to blind him, for he’s ail eyes and ears toge-' 
thcr. No, no; one of them has promised to come bock to take my 
place in a couple of hours; then I’ll go out as if to sjurt, and mark out 
our way across the country. 1 sbdl come on again to watch about 
ten o’clock at night, and then, depend upon it, tliey’ll all be drinking 
08 hard as they can drii^ till they go to bed. Most of them will be 
drunk; and, when they'are all fast aslce]^ we can do what we wiU, 
for Franklin Gray won’t be back till noon to-morrow, so you and 
and Harriet here, can take horses and be off” 

“ And what will you do with the infant t" demanded Lord Haroh^ 
looking to the woman. 

"Oh, it sleeps all night,” she replied, ’’when once it’s put off 
they’ll find it in the morning, and feed it till its mother comes back.’* 

Lord Harold shut his teoth tight, but there was no remedy for it) 
and he made no comment. He could not help doubting, Itowever, 
whether the order ho had given upon a lamdon banker would be 
very safe in the hands of this faitbfni couple, who miglit or might net 
make use of tiic paper, and yet leave him as much a prisoner as be- 
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fore. As he had given them the drafts, however, he felt that It 
would be impolitic to demand them back again, and consequently, 
after arranging all the minor particulars of their plan, he suffered 
them to depart, carring with them the unconscious child whom they 
had brought to witness the betrayal of its parents’ trust. 

The rest of the day passed over to Lord Harold with no slight im¬ 
patience and anxiety. In somewhat more than the two hours, which 
the man had mentioned, several of the*gang were heard to return 
and relieve the guard, who was found sitting at his post below. The 
voice of the woman, too, could be distinguished, caroling at her work, 
as gaily add lightly as if there had been neither vice, nor guilt, nor 
folly at her heart; and from time to time, the young nobleman could 
hear her talking to the child as tenderly as if she had been its mother. 
“ Strange and contradictory human nature,” he thought, “ which can 
reconcile all these most opposite things;” and, as do most people who 
comment upon the actions of others, he forgot to look into the con¬ 
tradictions of hiS own bosom. 

Seldom had Lord Harold seen the sun go down, with such anxious 
feelings as he then experienced. The voice of the boy Jocelyn was 
heard below, but the few sounds to be distingushed in the house 
showed that the greater p.art of the gang were still absent. Speedily, 
however, others wjre heard, and then came several more, laughing, 
talking, and singing; and the woman, when she brought him in lights, 
said, “They are all come back, and are soon going to supper.” 

The noise, after a short interval, increased rapidly, and it was 
evident that wine began to do its work. The rattling of dice was 
heard; then many a merry song—some appropriate enough to the 
calling of those who poured them forth, some as opposite as it was 
possible to imagine. Hour after hour passed by, and Lord H.irold 
fancied that the revel would never end; but gradually the sounds 
became fewer as one after another of the party fell asleep under the 
influence of wine, or retired to rest, from weariness. At length, 
after one more general burst of merriment, the whole of the band 
seemed to betake themselves to repose. Steps were heard in different 
directions, a voice here and there spe.aking to a companion, the dull 
end of some drowsy ditty hummed amidst hiccups, as the half 
drunken reveller stripped off bis clothing, and then all was silent 
throughout the mansion. 

“ Now,” thought Lord Harold, “I shall soon see whether they will 
keep their word with me; “for he could not shake off from his mind 
an impression that they would prove as faithless to him as they had 
done to Franklin Gray; and, as nearly an hour elapsed after all was 
quiet, without his seeing anything of any one, he became more and 
more convinced that it was as he had suspected. He was mistaken, 
however; for at length the door of his room slowly openeQ, and the 
man, putting in his head, beckoned to him to come out. 

Lotd Harold had been long prepared, and he instantly followed tlie 
footsteps of his guide, who led him silently down the stairs to a 
wide, deep, porch doorway, where the woipan Harriet was in wait 
hig. Not a word was spoken by any of the party, and tlic man then 
took his way across the court-yard towards a long.range of stabling 
and ouUumses, which in former times luid sheltered many an honest 
and modest farmer's gelding, but which now contained not a few at 
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those animals which haro established for themselves an impudent 
reputation under the title of “a highwayman’s horse.” The man 
raised the latch, and pushed the door, but it resisted his efforts, and, 
with a voice full of dismay and bewilderment, he exclaimed, “Hang 
mo if Harvey hasn’t locked the stables!” 

Lord Harold made no reply, but waited to see what expedient he 
would propose, and very soon found that it was one to which he was 
not at all inclined to subml^ namely, that of returning to the house 
and taking their chance of another day. 

“No,” he said, in a low tone; “no, my good friend! I have deter¬ 
mined to make my cseapo to-night, or not at all. I am out here with 
you and this good lady, and nothing shall make me go in again. If 
there are no horses to be found, we must go on foot.” 

“ But suppose I say you shall go in again,” replied the man: “ what 
then?” 

“ Why then,” replied Lord Harold, ” I shall take care to make 
my refusal in so loud a tone that some of the goo^ people who are 
asleep there shall hear it, and come down to find you and this fair 
l.ady so fiir upon your way, with an order upon my banker in your 
pockets." 

The man stood and glared at him for a moment, as if he would 
have shot him where he stood; but at length ho said, with a slight 
stamp upon the ground, “ Well, it’s no use; I suppose we had bMt 
take our way off on our own feet, if we cannot get four legs to carry 
us. One must risk something in this world; and perhaps, after all, 
the clatter of those horses’ feet might have roused some of the fellowa 
above. Come, Harriet, my lass; you must try what you can do for 
a forced march.” 

Thus saying, he led the way out of the court-yard, and bent his 
steps straight against the side of the, hill. He seemed to bear no 
malice towards Lord Harold for having forced him to the decided step 
he had taken; and when they were at a sufficient distance ftom the 
h(mso to permit of his speaking aloud without risking anything, he 
said, “I found out this morning, while I was exploring, that if we 
take this way over the hill, between those two high knolls, wo shall 
get into a little lane on the other side which leads down to a village 
some ten miles off. Now, we shall get there, I dare say, before day¬ 
light, though it is tough work walking up this hlU, and riKre, I don’t 
doubt, we may get horses to take us on. If so, we p.art there, my 
young lord; for it won’t suit me to travel with Icndship any longer. 
I and Harriet will go on to London as fast as we can, and I dare say 
you will be able to make your way without ns." 

" That I shall, easily,” replied Lord Harold, “ even if I go as ftr •• 
that with you; but moat likely I shall stop before that.” 

The tiuth was, that Lord mrold began now to feel that he waa 
much feebler than he had supposed; and although they had not gone 
at tills time above half a mile since they first set out, it was with 
difficulty tliat he kept up with liis two companions. They showed 
him some degree of kindness and consideration, however, slackening 
their pace for his convenience, when they found, on looking bock 
towards the house they had lefL that no light nor any other slga 
whatever announced that their flight had been discovered. A s^ng 
effort of his determined nature enabled the young aobleman to do 
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more than many persons would hare efreetod in his situation, and he 
succeeded in crossing the summit of the liill, and descending so far 
on the other side as to arrive at the end of the wooded lane of which 
his guide had spoken. There, however, he was obliged to declare 
that he could go no further; and tlie reply of the mau was, “Well, 
then, we must leave you; for of course we can't stop here; for, to 
say the truth, I would ratlicr meet tlie devil himself than I'raiiklin 
Gray after what has hapiwned."'" 

"Go on; go on!” replied Lord Harokf; “go on, and take care of 
yourselves. I will rest here for an hour or two by these trees, and 
then doubtless shall be able to go forward very well by myself.” 

“ Mayliap you would like a pistol, however,” said tlie man, putting 
one into Lord ilarold’s hand; " I always find them convenient;” and, 
witliout further adieu, he left the young nobleman, who seated him¬ 
self under one of the trees, with the darkness of the niglit around him. 
The other two went on; and in a moment after the woman’s voice was 
heard in a loud laugh, which Lord Harold doubted not was in some 
way at his expense. 


CHArTEE XXIX 

“Let us do everything formally,” said Sir Matthew Serope to Sir 
Thomas Waller, whjn the latter returned from the expedition which 
we have already recorded to Danemore Castle, at about eleven o’clock 
in the day. “Pray, let us do everything formally, or we may get into 
a scrape. Indeed, what you tell mo about this young man being the 
Earl’s son makes me afraid we have got into a scrape already. JIat 
Mister Justice Whistler; is it not so? ha!” 

“ What is life, ray dear sir,” said Justice Whistler, wlio was some¬ 
what a wag, and generally ^displayed his talent for raillery upon 
any one he saw in mortal terror or great anguish of mind—sucli as 
young prisoners brought before him for capital offences, and tlioir 
iViends or relations; “what is life, my dear sir, but a succession of 
acrapes? We get into a terrible scrape when we enter it, surely, 
and an awful scrape in going out of it. 'Then, between, there is love 
and matrimony, two other sad scrapes; beside all the others, such as 
the present, which we fall into between inimicy and dotage. The 
great art of life is to get out ol our scrapes eliWerly. Now, let us see 
bow you will manage to get out of this; lial hal hu!” and he laughed 
most uncomfortably close to the ear of his two fellow justices. 

Sir Matthew Serope was evidently in great anxiety respecting the 
result, md bitterly regretted that a rooted diaiocUimtion to rise by 
candlelight had prevented him from going Vver to Danemore with 
his colleague Sr Thomas Waller, whom he looked upon as a rash 
young man, though he was at least fifty-eight years of age. Jle had 
been in very great apprehension before, lest it should ultimately prove 
that the personage whom he at first detenmned to be undoubtedly 
guilty, should prove entirely innocent; and the extraordinary conse¬ 
quences of liearing that the Earl acknowledged him, not only as his 
son, bat as his h^itimate son, were, that he speedily not only began 
to doubt whether the prisoner was guilty or not, but whcUicr be, Sir 
Matthew Serope, had over thought him guilty; and he might very 
Moa ittve walked himself up into the belief tlwt he had Mwa^ 
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niainfained his innocence, but had been overruled by Sir Thomas 
Waller. 

The latter worthy knight was a man of courage of a certain kind, 
that is to say a sort of chameleon courage, which took its colour from 
whatever was next to it. As long as he hod remained by Mr. Justioa 
Whistler, the cool, self-possessed resolution of the London justice, 
who knew better than any man living how to carry through what is 
called an unpleasant piece of busintlis, had kept him up, and bold 
measures were all that he tliAugbt of; but the timid apprehensions o( 
Sir Matthew Scrope damped his fire most amazingly, and when ho 
found the London justice admit calmly that they were in a scrape, 
the fire went out altogether. 

Loth the country justices, being men of vivid imaginations, in¬ 
stantly set to work to picture to themselves all the evil consequences 
which might ensue from the fa\ix pas they iiad committed; and a 
sort of nervous twitching came over Sir Matthew Scrope’s whole per¬ 
son, which afibrded Mr. Justice Whistler much internal satisfaction. 

“ Nay, nay, my good friend,” exclaimed Sir MatthSw; “ these are 
no joking matters; and the only thing that it seems needful to do now 
is, to see how we may best retreat from this business quietly." 

“lictreat from it! exclaimed tlie London magistrate; “nonsense. 
Face it out boldly. The man is just as innocent of the murder as you 
or I; but what matters that? Do your Irest to^prove that lie is 
guilty; then there will be always so fair a cose against him tliat you 
will be justified in ail you have done; and the more vigorously you 
act against the Earl’s own son, the more credit you will get for the 
impartial administration of justice.” 

But such bold counsels were not for Sir Matthew Scrope; and Sir 
Thomas Waller, whoso courage was just now Inkewami, was more 
inclined to timidity than anything else. “ Let us discluurge him at 
once,” he exclaimed, “and be civil to him.” 

“Nonsense, I say again,” replied Mr. Justice Whittier. “Whati 
discliarge him without cause, after having dragged him away ftom 
his dying father’s bedside this very morning. Would you make fools 
of us all 1” 

“No, no; that will never do,” said Sir Matthew Scrope; “but, 
nevertheless, let us do ^jpgs formally. Let us have the young gen¬ 
tleman up for examinatdW; let us be civil to him, as Sir Thomas says. 
Perhaps something may come out in his re-axamioation which may 
show Ids innocence.” 

“ if it do not come out, you will squeeze it out, that is clear,” 
rejoined Justice Whistler; “but the roan stands committed^the 
warrant is made out, and there is nothing to be done but to ImmI 
him to the gaol. 1 am sorry 1 did not send the constables on witii 
him at once.” 

“I am Very glad yon did not," said Sir Matthew. “As to tlie 
warrant, it is but a hit of parchment, which will shrivel up in roy 
kitchen flee in a minute; and so we will have him up into the justice- 
romn to re-examine him before we send him—” 

“ Back to his father,” sgid Jnstice Whistler, supplying the words, 
and sliruggiog his shoulders. “Well, if you sriU act in such a way, 
I sui^iote I must help yon to do it gracefully. Let us go to the 
justtbe-TDora. Call the clerk, heave the whow businesa to me. midl 
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do not be afraid. Wliatevcr you may hear or see, I will pet you out 
of the business—and in your own way,” he added, seeing his fellow 
justices hesitate. 

“• Well, well,” replied Sir Matthew Scropo; “ if in our own way 
that will do; but let me beg of you, Mr. Justice Whistler, not to 
plunge us further in the mire than we arc at present.” 

“ A capital simile,” muttered the London justice between his teeth, 
as lie led the way to the justice'poom, which communicated by a long 
passage with the mansion of Sir Matthe* Scrope. 

The clerk was then called, the magistrates took their stations in 
formal array, the table was diligently strewed with papers, and an 
order was given to bring in the prisoner. 

“ Ahem!” cried Sir Matthew &rope, as Lanrford appeared between 
two constables. “Ahem! ahem!” said his fellow justices; and Sir 
Thomas Waller, who now—like a tennis bail, which, having been 
struck in one way by the hand of a strong player, is met by his 
opponent’s racket, and is driven further back in the opposite direction 
—was inclined to go further than any of his colleagues, according to 
the new impulse which he had received, added, with a simpering 
smile, “ Pray, be seated, sir. Ahem 1 You rascal, why don’t you 
give tlte gentleman a chair?” and he bent his brows as frowningly on 
the constable as if he hod committed petty larceny at least. 

Langford was pale, and Ids features somewhat worn and haggard, 
with ^ the amde'ty, agitation, and distress of mind which iie had 
gone through, within the last week; neither was his heart well at case 
when he rcg^cd eitlter liis father’s situation or his own at that 
moment, and felt that his recovered parent might remain in sickness 
and in anguish, and even pass the gates of death, ivithout tlie con* 
soiatiou of his son’s presence; while he, perhaps, manacled and treated 
like a common felon, was detained in the solitary wretchedness of a 
prison upon the charge of murdering his own brother. Nevertlieicss, 
a faint smile came over his lip at the somewhat burlesque exhibition 
of Sir Matthew Waller, and it instantly flashed across his mind that 
something must have occasioned a change in the wprthy justice’s feel¬ 
ings towards him, both from the sudden alteration and great embar¬ 
rassment of his manner. He tlu'ew himself into the chair, however, 
tliat wns placed for liim, and leaning his clb«w on the table, gazed 
upon tile magistrates, thinking, “ Wlmt newt" 

“ You stand before us, sir,” said Mr. Justice Whistler, in a pompous 
tone, “ accused of the murder of Edward Lord Harold. Ahem!” 

There was something in the man’s whole manner that roused Lang¬ 
ford’s indignation and contempt at the same time; and he replied, 
wiUi his Up GurUng and his nostril expandniit,. “I tii before you, sir, 
committed on tliat charge; at least, if 1 b^Me what you told me not 
above three hours ago.” '• 

“Circumstances may have ocourrtfi ■bsHhi'^Sir,'’said the justice, 
with a mysterious look, “ to make uf falte'a ipwe fiivonrable view of 
the case, and we have consequently determined to re-examine you.” 

“ Sir, I am tired of re-examinations,” replied Langford. “ You in¬ 
formed me that 1 was committed: under su^i circunistances, I am not 
disposed to answer any further questions, or to be re-examined at alL** 
Mr. Justice Whistler looked at his two companions, and both the 
knights i^ed at Mr. Justice Whistler, for Langford’s renitenejr 
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threatened to keep them exactly in the disagreeable position in whidi 
tlicy had placed themselves; but after a moment's pause he added a 
few words, which, like the sound of parley, gave hope of entering into 
some capitulation. “Pray, sir,” said tlieprisoncr, “what are thecireum* 
stances which induce you to take a more favourable view of the ease?” 

“ Nay, young gentleman,” said Mr. Justice Whistler, witli a benign 
and yet dignifled look, “you cannot expect us to give you such infor¬ 
mation. That would be defeating the ends of justice; but if you think 
fit to answer the interrogatories which shall be addressed to you, and 
if your replies coincide with the information which we have received, 
the result may be very much in your favour.” 

Langford paused for a moment ere he replied. He was naturally 
extremely anxious to free liimself as soon as possible, but yet he felt 
a degree of indignation at the condt)ct that was pursued towards him 
which overcame every other feeling J and at the same time Ife began 
to perceive that the worthy justices were very doubtful as to their 
own proceedings, so that he was not without some expectation of 
their setting him free at once if he avoided any furthfir reference to 
that journey to the moor, which he could neither explain nor account 
for, without inconvenience and danger to himself and others; he, 
therefore, once more reftised to submit to any interrogation. 

“All I shall say,” he continued, “is, that I am, as you well know, 
perfectly innocent; that I never saw the unfortunate^oung gentleman 
of whose death I am accused, after I parted with him in the Mimor 
park at Moorhurst; and that there is nut the slightest evidence to 
show, that though ho drew his sword upon me, I ever drew mine 
upon him. I shall reply to nothing more." 

Mr. Justice Whistler whispered eagerly to Sir Matthew Scrope. 
"There is nothing for it, I tell you,” he said, “ but to send him to 
prison, and make out the best case against him you can. You see 
he will give.us no opportunity of letting’him go. Your risk will be 
much greater in the one case than in the other.” 

Sir blatthew Scrope turned veiy pale, for the alternative was cer¬ 
tainly somewhat disagreeable; and his eyes wandered with an anxious 
vacancy from the countenance of the Ix>ndun justice to that of the 
prisoner, and then again stole round to the face of Sir Thomas Waller, 
without finding any resource in the expression of either of the three. 
Sir Thomas Waller, on ms part, being of a more irritable and less 
lamb-like disposition than his worthy colleague, was getting some¬ 
what excited, or rather into a state of irritaUe despair, which inciinud 
him to side with Mr. Justice Whistler, and take the leap) before him, 
even at the risk of breaking bis neck. 

At that moment, however, wliile the justices were in this state o< 
anxiety and embarrassment, a constable made his appearance at the 
doorway, closed the door gently behind him, and, walking slowly 
up the room, communicated something to Sir Matthew Scrope, wiiicb 
was instantly transmitted to tlie otlier two magistrates, in the same 
low tone in which be hod received it. 

“ Oh, send him away; send liim away,” said Mr. Justice Whistler. 
"Bid him come another time." 

“ He’s a most respectable man,” said Sir Thomas Waller; “ perhaps 
lie roi^it help us in tliis business.” 

"Why, your wwship;" said the constable in a low tone, “1 under* 
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stood him to say that it was something about this rery business he 
wanted to tell you." 

“Show him in, then; show him ini’’ said the large round voice 
of Mr. Justice Whistler; and in a few minutes a small neat dapper 
man was usliered into tiie presence of the three magistrates, dressed 
in a plain suit of black silk, who was greeted by the two country 
magistrates as Master Evelyn. 

With a quick, short step he advancod,to Sir Matthew Scrope, took 
him by the button, led him Into the recess of a window at some dia- 
tance behind tlie other magistrates, and spoke to him for a few mo- 
mnits witli rapid utterance, but In a low voice. Most men have seen 
the sun come from behind a cloud; but the glorious visage even of 
the great orb of day, when it bursts forth from that vapoury veil, is 
scarcely^more radiant than became the countenance of Sir Mattliew 
Scrope while listening to tlie words of Mn Evelyn, the attorney. 

“Hist! hist.'—Sir Thomas!" he exclaimed; “Your worship, Master 
TYliistlerl" and with dignfded grace he beckoned them np to tho 
place of conference. Mr. Justice Whistler, as be listened, laid his 
dnger solemnly upon the side of his nose, and then, making a sign to 
his colleagues to be silent, returned to his seat, and said in a full 
round voice, “Mr. Evelyn, be so good as to introduce the witnesses.” 

“ What is coming now ?” thought Langford, as he heard the direction 
given, and he turned to look towards the door, while the Irondon 
Justice, with an air of perfect self-composure, took up some of the 
papers from the table, and seemed to study them attentively, as if 
perfectly indifferent to the next act of the drama. 

Langford still kept his eyes upon the door, however, not a little 
anxious to see who were to be the witnesses for or against him; and 
certainly his surprise was not slight when he saw Sir Walter Herbert 
enter the room, with Alice, pale and evidently much agitated, leaning 
on his arm; and a woman servant, whom he had often seen at the 
Manor House, following close behind. 

He started np with an impulse that he could not resist, and sprang 
forward to meet her. Had he kept bis seat, Alice might have gone 
through the scene very well, for, though agitated in a very great de¬ 
gree, she had taken much pains to nerve her mind, in order calmly to 
perform the part assigned to her; but the Adden start, the joyftil 
smile, the radiant look of happiness with which Langford sprang for¬ 
ward to meet her, quite overthrew her equanimity, carried her away 
altogether, and she sufibred herself to sink forwakt in the arms he 
held out to her, bursting into a violent flood of tears. 

Sr Matthew Scrope, who was naturally not without a feeling heart, 
was aflbeted at what he saw, and Mr. Jnkice Whistler amused. “ No 
lirivate communications between the witness and tlie prisoner,” said 
tile latter, with a broad grin; and though Langford turned round to¬ 
wards him with a heavy frown gathering on his high forehead, ho 
w«at on in the same strain. “Pray, 8cparate«them, Mr. Evelyn. 
Pray, separate them. Sir Walter Herb^ else we shall have evident 
ixfliuslon, and bo obliged to refuse the evidence 1” ' 

lauigfordierooved the arms wliich he hai at first clasped warmly 
nmnd the beautiihl form of his promised bride; and Alice, while she 
wiped away the tears with one hand, placed the other in that of her 
Cither, and mlvanced towards the table. 
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" Woll, madnii," continued the justiee, “ wliat U It that you h(iT« 
to Fny un<in this subject? I understand it is sotnctliing of great im- 
por:.'nHv.” 

“I tni-it it may prove so,” replied Alice; and indeed I should think 
it wmilil I'roveofthe grcali st iinportunee. Whnt I have tosny is this, 
ill'.I in till' l•(>llrfO of last night 1 myself distinctly saw KdwanI I^uxl 
JI-.r..!d .•dive.” 

” And are yon ready to swear to this, mudani?” asked the justice. 

”tinite ready,” replit-d Alfoo- 

" ’i lien be so good, madam," he said, “ os to detail all Ifto drcoin- 
stann s." 

Alive immediately eomplietl; and with distinelness and nreciston, 
vhicli lulled a eotnpliment from the lips even of .Mr. .lustici" Whistler, 
she narrated every event of the hreeeiling night which related to the 
mutter in iimstinn. She told, glancing liniUlly at the cause of thelt 
journey nt that late hour, how the carriage which contained hevseit 
and lier father lead been stopped, tiicy themselves obliged to alight, 
their own horses turned loose, and others put to; add she went on. 
to say, that when the party which had dispossessed them took pos¬ 
session of the carriage, she had distinctly seen Lord Harold, whom 
she had known from her childhood, assisted to the carriage by two 
men, and placed tlicrein, together with other persons. She further 
said, tliat she liad called her maid to witness what was going on, and 
she had consequently seen the whole, of which she would give her 
own account. The maid was then called forward, and corroborated in 
every respect her mistress’s statement. She knew Lord Harold per¬ 
fectly well by sight; had known him from the time he was a boy, and 
could not be mistaken. She had seen him distinctly by the bright 
light which was then in the sky, and which she had since heard pro¬ 
ceeded from the huraing of Danemore Castle. She had heard hl« 
voice, and recognised it, as well ns his person, so that there remained 
no earthly doubt upon her mind that he was still olive. 

“Well, then,” exclaimed Mr. Justice Whistler, “such being the 
case, of course, where nobody has been killed, nobody can be the 
murderer. We have therefore nothing further to do but to discharge 
the warrant against this gentleman, and set him at liberty. We have 
heard in romances, andvsuch trash, of gentlemen being liberated by 
fair ladies, hltt I musi confess I never saw it before till this day. 
However, wb must, as I said, diseliarge the warrant; though, if I am 
rightly informed,” he added, with what he intended to be a pleasant 
and meaning smile to Langford—“ though, if I am rightly informed, 
almost as many aliases should hare been put into the description of 
this honourable gentleman as into that of any person brought to the 
Old Bailey." 

Langford looked grave, for his feelings were very mpeh mingled. 
He was re.h>ioed, undoubtedly, at his lilicration; he was rejoiced to 
hear that the man qf whose s^ety he bad himself given up all hope, 
was still living; ho was rejoiced that Alice Herbert should have b^n 
the means of restoring him to freedom; but still be saw many a diffi¬ 
culty and many a pang t^ore him; and with a generous heart and 
mind, he grieved for the sake of his younger brother, as well at for 
himself, that he bad not known of Edward’s safety before, when ha 
might have taken means to soften everything that was now likely ta 
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l)e liarsh and painful both to the Karl and to himself, as well as to 
him who Imd so long looked forward with a feeling of perfect cer¬ 
tainty to tlie enjoyment of high rank, commanding station, and one 
of the most splendid fortunes in the country. 

He could now do notliing; the Earl had so loudly proclaimed the 
secret of his birth, had acknowledged him before so many person.s, 
that no means of breaking or softening the matter to him who had 
hitherto been called Lord Harold now remained; and even with re¬ 
gard to the Earl himself, all that Langfoftl could hope for was, to have 
the opportunity of communicating the facts to him in the first in¬ 
stance, and of concerting some means with liim for taking tlie sting 
out of his offence. Such were the feelings which were busily crossing 
his bosom while the magistrate spoke, and for the moment, they pro¬ 
duced a look of serious thought, almost of sadness, which surprised 
even Alice Herbert. The next moment, however, his countenance 
was all clear; and taking her hand in his, he tlianked her a thousand 
times, feeling, with true love’s sweet deception, as if his liberation 
were entirely owing to her exertions. 

" Oh, dear Langford!" she said, “ indeed, you owe me notliing. I 
wish it had been in my power to do anything to free you sooner, not 
only from imprisonment, but from n horrid accusation, which was even 
worse. But this has been all accident; and though it lias made me 
very happy, I liave had no merit tlierein.” 

Langford thanked her still, however, and tlianked her eagerly; 
and then turning to good Sir Walter Herbert, he shook him warmly 
by tlie hind, thanking liim too, and asking him if he had yet received 
the paper which the Earl of Danemore had sent that very morning. 
He found, liowever, that such was not the case; and that Sir Walter 
Herbert was then waiting with Alice to tender bail for his appc.arance; 
BoUand and his follower never yet Iiaving reached the county town to 
which the good knight and his daughter had bent their steps after 
having been left without their carriage. 

The tale of their adventures instantly roused the peculiar genius 
of Justice Whistler, who had that very morning, on Ills w'ay back 
with Langford, investigated accnratcly the whole history of the attack 
upon Danemoro Castle, and who now, furnished with a clue by the 
account of Sir Walter Herbert, resolved to remain in the ■county, 
and to pursue the robbers till he had brought' them to justice, though 
he rowed that his presence was daily needed in London. On tills 
■age determination he proceeded to act, and as soon as Holland ap ¬ 
peared—which he did in somewhat ruefhl plight about the middle of 
the day, having remained tied to a tree daring the whole night—Mr. 
JasHcc Whittier sought to engage him in Hus tebeme, well knowing 
that never ferret traced the windings d a warren with more supple 
in^uity than tlie sherifTs officer would trace the track of a ftigitive. 

It was with difficulty, however, that Botland was persuaded to un- 
tetake the task, for tJie warning voice of Franklin Gray rang in his 
•art; and though he longed to be revenged fhr the cold night lie bad 
pats^ upon the moor, yet he had a great reverence for the Robbet’s 
threats, having remarked that they seldom went miexecuted. Ho 
was at length, however, persuaded; and as soon as Sr Walter and 
hit dauglitcr, accompanied by Langford, now at liberty, had taken 
(heir wv hearts grca% n^red, toward* the toum 
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wliere first tlicy appeared before tbe riadi r’s eyes, the Ij'iidon ninjris- 
trate and tiis new ally, with the two eountry jnsiices, na slow liiiiinds 
beliind tbeiii, proceeded to hunt out tidin;;s of I'ranklin fJray and Ida 
party. They were smui at fault, however; for Ihoush the inavk.s of 
wheels and liorses’ hoofs could be traced from tin' s]i(.t where tlio 
Ciirriape had been taken from Sir Walter Herbert as far as the road 
continued sandy, the nature of the soil soon changed; hard rtM'k suc¬ 
ceeded, and all such marks were lost. At the same time, it was found 
in vain to tiuestton the cottagers and townspeojilo, for all deelarei 
that if such a party had jiasscd at all they had passed in the night, 
when heavy sleep had closed each cor niid shut uj) every eye. 


CnAl’TEU XXX. 

It is prob;ible th.at very few persons in the world, were the choice left 
to tlieni, would prefer that any ini.vlurc whatsoevej of luiin should 
chequer the happiness which they covet. Hut yet have we not all 
felt, have we not all at some time owned, that the mingling of a'slight 
drop of aciii in the sweet cup of cujoyineii* gave it a gest which pre¬ 
vented it from palling on tlic t.i.«te. 

Seated beside Alice Herbert, in « vehicle which liml I)con hirt'd at 
the cimnty town to convey them h.ack to their owsi dwelling,a vehicle 
the extermd appearance of wliicli none of those it contained even saw, 
Langford gave way to joy, not uiimixed, indeed, but only so far 
touched with c.are and anxiety as to bring out ttio briglitcr points in 
the more striking relief. As far .as he could, he ca.st from his mind 
every memory of evil: he thought of that which was pleasant and 
gladdening in his fate alone, and sufiTered tlie memory of past discom¬ 
forts and pangs, or the appn hension of difficulties and dangers in the 
future, to come across his mini! hut as vague shadows, like distant 
clouds upon the cilge of the liorizon, wliicli tiic wind might or might 
n'lt bear away, but wliicli at all events did not serve to obscure the 
sun that slioiie in the zenitli. 

He load, indeed, infinite cause fur satisfaction. lie had a tlionsand 
motives for joy, and even for triumph. That which had been Ibr many 
years tlie first, tlio greatobject of bis existence, was now aceoinphsliej, 
and accomplislicd, though not witliout pain, and difficulty, and dan¬ 
ger, still without one action wliicli lie could look back upon with sor¬ 
row or with regret. He felt that, tliuugli he hail been tempted to do 
things which he would aftcrwanls have repented, lie had ix'sisted the 
temptation, and hod struggled nobly as well against himself as against 
tlie injustice of others. 

Whatever miglit result fWim the circumstances in which he was 
placed, he had succeeded in that great object of clearing his mother's 
memory mim a stain. The Earl, in the pn'sciice of many witnesses, 
had more than once ackiiowledgt'd the marriage wliicli for eigbt-and- 
(wenty years lie tiad concealed and denied; and Langford ih.ubted not 
diat tlie same good providence wliicli li.ad led hiiii so far through 
such torluou.4 paths to •ueecss. would accmnj lirh the re-t in gwid 
tune, nor leas'C iiufiiiished the work begun. It was a l.le.s.siitg, loo, 
wliea be gasod on Alue ILtIki!, tbe la.miifal .a. id lb ' Ixiovcdl tu 
feel that tlic only stigma upon his name, wibcli escii tlie eyeof preju* 
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iVico ooulJ have Been, was naiidvcd, and that her father’s views of 
iili'Kitiinate bivtii would nol. in Ids case ndn<;lo any decree of pain with 
that appruliation which in oilier respects lie had given so joyfully. 

lit! sat lie-side her, then, giving way to the extreme of happiness; 
and, strange to say, the love which in their last meeting had heon 
now and timid in the hearts of both, had now, by the events of deep 
interest, by the dangers, by the sorrows, by the anxieties which they 
hatl passed through together—by all the various eircumstances, 
thoughts, and feelings in which the fate Sf each had been associated 
with that of the other, been taught to feel like old and tried afTcciion, 
had lost much of the shyness of novelty; and Alice allowed the hand 
which he had taken, to rest in his, while on their onward journey ho 
told as much of the strange tale of his past life as he could do without 
embarrassing the story with the names of others whose fate was yet 
uncertain, hut might he nirectcd by the very share they had taken in 
all that had passed regarding him. 

lie mentioned not the name of Franklin Gray, but he took his own 
history far back,* and told her and her father that long ago, in the 
days of the civil wars, many an Englishman, driven forth from his 
native land, had sought refuge in France; that many of them, broken 
in fortunes, and bankrupt even of hope, had become mere adventurers, 
nud had cstablishcKl fur their countrymen the reputation of bad and 
reckless men. , 

He went on to tell her that one of these exiles from their native 
land had been kindly received and nobly entertained by a family which 
had long been more or less connected with England and English 
people. He was of a dat ing and adventurous nature, and had sought 
his fortune, before he came to France, in still more distant countries; 
but there was something iu his whole demeanour, in the high educa¬ 
tion which he displayed, in the noble feelings wliich often burst from 
him, even in the very faults nhd untamgd wildness of a nature spoilt 
by indidgenec, which conflrnied his account of his own high rank, 
and the large possessions of his dead father in the island of his birtlr. 

That man, he said, w'as now the Earl of Danemore; and then, in 
tile graces of youth, lie found no gmt difficulty in winning the heart 
of Eugenie dc Beaulieu, whose feelings in his favour were first excited 
by com[ia86ion, and ended in admiration and in love. They parte^ 
but it was soon to meet again. Her brother had been forced to join 
the army then warring in the Low Countries. Her uncle had been 
sent to England on one of the brief embassies which from time to 
time markrf the broken intercourse between the great usurper Crom¬ 
well and the legitimate monarch of France. The aunt of Eugenic da 
BeauUen, having accompanied her husband, Iiad sent over people in 
wliom she could confide, to bring her niece, who had been left almost 
unprotected in Vrmce during her brothers absence, to the British 
capital; but the doatfi of Cromwell, and tlie uncertain poucy of his 
weak successor, bad thrown the whole country into confusion ere slio 
arrived. Eugenie was followctl by her lover, and never reached tlie 
dwelling of her uncle in Ixuulon. Ere slie arrived at tliat city she bad 
conseiitcil to becom,! ii wife; .and her Iiusbam'.having been discovered 
as an adherent of tb" b atse of iSsuart, w.as sw«i after obliged to fly 
and leave her. What he mcdii.atcd, uhat he purposed by sucli an 
act, ids son now touched ui>ua but slightly; but bo was obliged to tcQ 
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how, by threats ai well ns by culreatii s, tlic Karl hail for«sl her: 
who had i«n his bride but a li/tv weeks, to give into his hands at! 
•lie jiroofs of their ]>riv.itc marriage, promising by every tiling he lield 
Baered never to destroy tiiem. 

'I'lie next part of tliu Btory was a imiiiful one, and was also passed 
over lightly: how his mother returned to Kratiee, and did not find 
her husband where ehe cxiiqctcd to meet him; how she was forecil to 
comnninicnte her situation io her brother; how her brother duubt^ 
and feared, but at length lielievcd her tale; how he east all thoiuthts 
aside hut that of doing justice to his sister; how lie traced out her 
husliaiid, and eagerly, perhaps fiercely, demanded tliat lie should do 
her right. How, in sliort, two higii temiiers went on to words which 
could not he forgiven; liow they fought, and how both had nearly 
died where tliey stimd. So went tlie tale. 

Tile liushand, carried from tlie field, was not heard of more fur 
nearly two years, when lie suddenly re-iiiipenred in Kiiglaiid, claimed 
and received ids honours, titles, and estates, and wedded into a rich 
and notile house. His first and deserti d wife, forced hy lier brotlier 
to countenanee a report of her ow n death, brouglit furlli a sou in 
secret; and tlie rest of tlic tale, as it was told to Alice Herbert, tho 
reader must liave ulrendy gathi red. There wns a part of it, however, 
whieli w as not told then, and w liieli will be noticed, |icrhaps, here* 
after; but it was a part wliieh involved tlie wliolb history of tliosa 
steps wliieli had been taken for several years to regain from the Hurl 
the proofs of his first marriage; and it touched upon so mnch that 
was jiaiiiful, and so iimeh whieli might lie imprudent to sjieak, that 
I.angford was not sorry' wlicn he found that the many questions of 
Alice and Sir tValtcr, their many exclamations of pity for bia 
mother's sorrows, and interest in her fate, tlie long explanations and 
ininuto details whieli lie had to give, and the various episodes and 
eollateral anecdotes which were required in such a history, told to 
such listeners, had occupied the time till they had nearly readied the 
spot where he had left his fatlier, and lie was compelled to leave hU 
tale for the time incomplete. 

Anxious in every rcs|xa;t to return to the side of his sick parent, 
Langford gaaed up at the windows of the house where he lay, as the 
rarriage rolled heavily into tlie court liefore the old parsonage. AU 
was still, however; and a careless horseboy whistled in the yard 
while he thrust the straw on one side. Langford questioned him 
regarding his father’s licnl'.h; but tho lad knew nothing on the snb- 
ji ct, but that “ there had been a rare coming and going, and seeking 
for the doctor, wlio had gtme to sec IJclty lliuton, who hail liceo 
scorched while .■eekiiig to pilfer sometliing from the fire at the Castle." 

Sir Walter Ilcrbt-rt and the Earl's son, however, both felt that the 
lioy’s account gave a bad augury; and the Ivnight and hit daughter 
rcmaiiicil in a vacant room below, while Langford ascended the stairs. 
He found some of the Earl's attendants in the ouUr riKmi, and from 
them he learned a confirmation of liis Lars. His lordship, they said, 
was much worse, and had liecoine «o alsiut an hour before. Tlio 
doctor, they addeil, was iil»n with biiii, as well as Alistrcsis Dciilia 
gind tlie rector; but tlu*y could say' noliiing furtln rasto ids condition. 

I.niigrurd huriied on, with a jweet hope lii.it his presence might 
•oothe and cliecr. He opened the door cautiously; bat the face of 
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the old peer was towards it, and tiie bright, fevered eye was fixed 
upon him instantly. With nmch pain, however, Langford s.aw that 
his appearance seemed to agitate rather th.an to calm; the lip qui¬ 
vered, the brow knit, and tossing round upon his other side, he turned 
his face to the wall. Ilia son, however, divined at once the cause ot 
this change, and sliaped Ids course accordingly. Moving gently for¬ 
ward, he Bilvanced to the bedside of his hurt father, and sat down, while 
Bertha gave place, and the rector bowciklow to his patron’s eon. 

“How fare you now, sir?” demanded tlie young gentleman, "I 
hope better, for I bring you good news." 

The Earl, however, occupied with his own thonght.s, did not seem 
to attend to his words; “No!" he cried, c.a.sting himself round again 
to the bed, and grasping L.angforU’s liands; “No, I will not disown 
thee—my gallant, my noble boy! No; I will not recall my words, 
ho the consequences what they may! Yonr voice sounds in my car 
like your poor mother’s, when first 1 heard it in youth and generous- 
hearted innocence; it sounds snotliing, and not reproachful; and 1 
say it again, you arc my son! Slio was my wife! Let them do what 
they will—lot them say what tliey will—so it is, and shall be denied 
no longer; and yet, poor Edward!—tliink of poor Edward! Ho is 
living, you have lieard ? lie is living! Tlio joy of' those sudden tidings 
had well nigh killed me; hut the pangs that came after have gone 
further still. Thitik of poor Edward!” 

“I have thought of him, my dear sir; I have thought of him much 
•nd deeply,” replied Langford; “but indeed there is no cause for 
yonr present agitation—” 

“ No cause!” exclaimed the E.arl, witli his old vehemence breaking 
fbrth even then; “ no cause, do you s.ay! Why, do 1 not, by the very 
act of acknowledging you, bastardize the boy that lias lain in my 
hosom, that has dwelt with me through years which would otherwise 
have been solitary? Do I not take the wTong from your mother to 
put it upon his? Do I not deprive him, by a word, of station, rank, 
and noble name? Do I not proclaim myself false—a breaker of all 
vows? Oh! young man, young man, you know not how this jiroud 
hard heart is wrung and torn at this moment! Say not a word; say 
not a word! I know that it is by my own follies; my own crimes, if 
you will. I know what you can say; I know .all that yon can say; 
that your motlier, as noble and as virtuous as his, bore her sorrows 
through a long life, raised no loud marmnr against him who h.ad 
ipjur^ her, and died forgiving him who had embittered lier existence; 
that hers is the just right; that hers was the first claim; that the 
real wife lived in sorrow and under reproach, and died in misciy and 
dcs^r; Uiat the false wife lived in honour and in high esteem, and 
died in the arms of her son, and of him she thought her hnstmnd; 
that it is time now, oven now, to make the atonement! I know it 
all, and the atonement shall be made; hut neither tell me that there 
it no cause for agitation, nor utter one reproach in the voice of her 
teho never reproached me.” 

“Ear from it, my lord,” rcplicil Ijineford, ns soon as the Eorl 
vrould let him spr.ak; “ tar from it! I seeK’ not in the slightest degree 
to ullor a word th.it eenics ne.ir .a repnuM’h; and tliongli I know von 
must bo iKtincd and grieved by miudi that his etvnrml, there is still. 
1 trust, cause fur nothing hut joy in the tidings wc have heard ot 
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my jioot lirotlicr’s eaftty. In the first jilnco, my lonl, the paper* 
«'hieh lire neeessarv to estahlish iiiy claim as heir to your estates and 
title ill Englaiul have not yet been found, and iniiy never lie »o; nor 
do ] at all seek to ik privc iny brother of that to viliu li he has throu(rll 
life looked forward. Were they found to-uiorrow, as long as he lived 
I should conceive myself Iwund by the cnj,'a};enicnt whieli I and my 
uncle both ctitcred into formerly, never to make use of those papot* 
in England, but to employ yiem solely for the establishment of my 
legitimacy in France. No one in this country, but myself, ktiows, or 
should ever obtain proof from me, of the pcriial of my "mother’s death; 
and consequently, as that event might have taken place before yotir 
marriage with another, that second marriage will rctnaiti valid in 
England, to all intents and purposes. I say, that such shall lie the 
case, even should the papers bo found. Should they not be found, 
your own solemn declaration, uiion oath, together with the testimony 
of ISer'lia here, a born subject of France, will be sufllcient fully to 
establish my legitimacy in that country, and to restore to me my 
uncle's title and estates, which have passed away fo others. Buch 
being the ease, I say again, there is no cause for anything bat joy in 
the tidings of my brother's safety. If you desire it should be to, he 
even need never know that you were united to hit mother while 
mine was still living. I pledge myself, upon my honour, never to 
tell him, and in no respect to seek to wrest from jiim the estates or 
honours he would liavc derived from you. Shall it be so?” 

The Earl gazed at him for several moments, with a countenance 
over which the shades of many passions came flitting like figures 
across a glass. He hesitated; Itp doubted; he admired. But his 
was nut a nature to remain lung in uncertainty. Keen, eager, flciy 
in all his determinations, he strode at once to his object, and when 
his resolution was once taken, he could trample upon bis own heart 
when it lay in the way, as well as upon the hearts of others. 

“No!” he exclaimed, at length, in answer to Langford's question; 
“no; it shall not be so! I will do justice, even at the lost hour. I 
will do justice, let it cost me wliat it may. No! noble, and generons, 
kind-hearted, and true as you have shown yourself, worthy child ojf 
her that I wronged, true descendant of n noble race, uiKin whose 
fame and honour I brought the first imputation, I will nut take 
advantage of your too generous kindness; I will not screen myself 
from the consequences of what I have done, by withholding from him 
who saved his father's life, at the very moment tl>at father was doing 
him the grossest injustice, the rank that be will honour nobly, the 
wealth that ho will rightly employ. No; though I break my own 
heart by what I inflict upon bis, Edward, when be retnms, tludl 
know all; shall know how well and nobly you have acted; how ill I 
have act^ towards both; and then if, while you forgive and soothtv 
he in die bitterness of his heart should curse the father that has 
wronged him, let him do it; I say, let him do it." 

Langford was about to reply, but the surgeon interpost^ uyioft 
“ Inde^, sir, though it may be very necessary that such important 
matters as those on which you have been speaking should be settled 
in some manner, it is absolutely necessary to m-ike oil discussion 
upbn tte subject as short as possible; for, if prolonged, the consa- 
queucet mutt necetsarily be of the worst mottierietu natvN.*' 
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"Far l>e it froii' me to prolmi" tlu-m,” rujiliwl Langford; “let tlio 
mailer rest as it is, my dear l.Ulier. Let us take no steps wliatsii- 
ever, nor discuss the matter in any shape, till your health is returned, 
and then—" 

“ Do not deceive yourself,” said the Harl; “do not deceive your- 
aclf, my son. From this bed 1 shall never rise again! The day is 
past, the night is coming. The fire is burnt out, and there lingers 
but a spark behind. The oil in the lamp is exhausted, and though 
the flame may flicker up yet once or twice, it soon must sink and be 
extinguished. Henry, 1 feel that I am dying! It is not these wounds 
that liave killed me, but the long intense struggles of a fiery and un¬ 
controllable spirit have at length beaten down the bars of the fleshly 
prison that once strongly confined it, and it is now ready to take 
wing and fly to other lands. We will discuss the matter, as you say, 
BO more; but my hours are numlwred, and ere I die I must act. 
Where is that man Kinsight, the lawyer ? Why did he not return to 
me last night ? Let liim be sent fur instantly, for I must take those 
measures, both *to place your birth beyond all doubt, as far as yet 
lies in my power, and to provide amply and nobly for the son I have 
wronged. But alas, alas I have I not wronged you both ? you first, 
and him last, both deeply, terribly, equally! Where, I wonder is 
that lawyer? I wonder why he came not last night?” 

“I fear, my lort^” replied the surgeon, “ that he will not be able 
to attend you, for I find tliat he was very severely handled by the 
people yesterday everang, in an attempt to execute a writ uj>on Sir 
Walter Herbert, so that he has been in a state of insensibility since 
yesterday about five o'clock, till tins morning, and is not likely, it 
would seem, to recover." 

“Ketributlon 1” said the Earl; “retribution! Though it some¬ 
times comes slowly, it is sure to come at last, and then comes altoge¬ 
ther. This was my doing too, though by his prompting. However, 
be it as it may, retribution has fallen upon us both. But somebody 
told mo that Sir Walter was arrested la.st night nevertheless, and I 
tent a release, that he might be set free.” 

“ I have found no one," said Bertha, who had remained standing 
behind—“ I have found no one to whom I would trust so important a 
dooument. You told me," she continued, turning to Lon^ord, “ to 
give it to nobody but one on whom I could implicidy rely, and 1 have 
tlioiight over all the persons I know—over all tho persons I have 
ever known, and cannot remember one who deserves such a name.” 

“ You are bitter,” said langford, “ but not just, Bertha. However, 
tet your mind at ease, my dear father; Sir Waiter Herbert is at 
liberty, and in this house, waiting anxiously to hear tidings of your 
bcallh. HU daughter U with him, too; and she thinks that, if you 
would permU her, she could, by that care, and kindness, and tender- 
Bets, which are parts of her nature, greatly soothe and cot^ort you.” 

The Earl shook his head; and a smile, faint indeed, but still the 
flrst tltat had crossed his countenance for a hmg time, hung upon his 
Up during a tingle instant. "You are a lover,” be said; “ but nothing 
can tootlae or comfort me more in life, Heiv^. Yet 1 would fain see 
Sir Walter Herbert. I am in the course of atonement, and f. must 
■tone to him, too, in words ns well as deeds.” 

. “Indeed, ^ lord,” said the surgeon, “the fewer that you see—•* 
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“S'.-, I will have it sol” I'Xilaiio'il tin' I'nil. tiiniin" tipon liim 
'.'■'h-' liiiu iiino I‘i w. “l.ct li/o not !«• lormciiti-l !y o|'i.o'itioil fVCII 
• ! "r. l.'t lumr!” Ai.i1 onh n timi ami inijnrimis M.ii.. Im 
jo a'' a to invito Sir W'altor and his dint .diior to lu-- tlnin.lKr. 

I’i oy caino f|'ooihly, .'ind no traoo of nny IVolni;,’ hut tlinl of kind 
' • I mniToiis C'oin)>assion v as to he sicn tiiioii the oonutonnnoe of Sir 
■ dliT Ilorhcrt, whon he niteiid the iiresencc of the man who had 
' iietod so mueh pain atid^nxioty njioti him. 

The Karl Raacd for a moment in his fnee, as if to sec what expres- 
ion it hore, in order to form his own demranottr by it; and then 
n 111 out his liand to him frankly. “ Sir Waller," he said, as the old 
itnijtht advanced and took it, “1 have done you wronjti I have acted 
tinpenerously towards you, ns well us towards many others. Do yoJ 
foioivc me?" 

“Kroni mj'heart,” replied Sir Waller llerhert; “hut let us not 
think of anything that is paiaful, my (.’(hsI lord. I trust that you 
have not been seriously injured in tlie course of tjiis sad business, 
the details of wliich 1 know hut imperfectly.” 

'J’he liarl sliook his head at the expression of such a hope, but ho 
made no reply; and merely demanded, turning to Uertlia, “Where 
is the paper ?” When it was put into his liaml, ho contjaueetc**! in¬ 
tended tiiis to have reached you early In the nioniing; Sir Wj^ler. 
Take it now. It is but an net of justice; and anytliing that might 
bo considered wanting by yonr lawyer to put it into due form, bad 
b( tter lie mentioned to mo soon; for 1 am going a long journey, Sir 
Ai'nlter, and would fain leave notbing incomplete tliiit 1 can set to 
rights. Mistress Alice," he eontinued, turning to tlic fair creature 
who stood timidly a step heldiid, in a scene so painful and so unu¬ 
sual—“Mistress Alice, sweet lady, come liitlier, and speak toon uld 
man ere ho dies.” 

Alice approached quickly to his Itcdside, and taking tier hand, he 
gazed up in her face, saying, “ Lady, to you I have ni ted doubly Ul, 
for in my demeanour towards you ItiUly 1 not only f rgot what w« 
just and right, but what was courteous also; and yet 1 am going to 
ask a great and extraordinary favour of yon. AVhcti you are the wife 
of this ray son—which G«1 grant you may be, and soon—try, if it 
be p<is.sible, by kindness and afliictiun during tile whole of the rest of 
his life, to mitke up to him tiir the want of a father's lure, and a 
father’s care, during the aiiversc period of bis youtla” 

Alice blushed deeply, but she replied, “Indeed, my lord, I will; and 
I also hare a favour to ask of you. I see that you ore ilL I know 
tiiat you must be suS’ering. My father, thank Otxl, needs not my 
care nor help. Let me stay with you, I bcsecdi you, and be to you as 
a daughter until you are tetter, which I bc^ and trust wlU bo sooner 
than yon fxpect.” 

“ Ilope nothing, young lady," replied the old nobleman; “I do Ik* 
deceive myself. Nevertheless, you shall stay, if you so will, be¬ 
cause I know that it may be a satisfaction to you liereaftcr, and to 
him, my son, even now. Yet it is cruel to inflict ujam you, so young; 
to temier, and so well asaiirted to sights of liope, and joy, and life, and 
expectation, scenes of siekm as, ami sufieriiig, and of death. Yet if 
you w ill, it -liuil Ih' so.” 

Alice turned a little pal., Imt still slie firmly pressed her requettf 
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■B’liilo her father ami her promise'! husband gazed upon her with 
looks of love, and tenderness, and approbation. “.Mistress liertlia," 
she said, afitu n'tain repeating lier wish to remain, “you will let ino 
share your e.ares, and with a little instruotioii from you I doubt not 
to prove skilful in my new einploynient.” 

“More skilful tlian I am, lady,” replied Bertlia; “for I was never 
made for soothing or for tenderness. I seek it not myself when sick¬ 
ness or when pain seizes on me, .and I ap not fitted to give it to 
others. Nevertheless,” she added, in a lower voiee, “ you may per¬ 
haps find a moment to teach that dying man to prep,are for the world 
to which he is speeding. I have lived long enough in tins land, which 
I once tliought given over to perdition, to believe that sidvatiuu may 
be found by even those who do not believe all that the Chureh of 
Rome would have them. Seek a moment to speak to him, ymmg 
lady; seek a moment to point out to him tli.at all the earthly eoni- 
pensation he can now make is nothing wlien conijiared with the faults 
he has commitU^. Tell him he must find an atonement, that he 
mnst seek for an intercessor; and show him that that interces.sor can¬ 
not bo gained but by full faith and trust in Him.” 

“I will,” replied Alice. “Indeed, I will lose no opportunity;” and 
she kept hw word. At the reiterated request of tiie surgeon, the 
cluunbhr #•« soon after cleared, while a lawyer was sent for from tlie 
eounty town to supply the place of the Earl's own attorney. No 
person w’as left in it but one; and the task of sitting by the sick 
man’s side was fulfilled by Alice at her own choice. 

Sir Walter went on to the Manor House, promising to return ere 
night; and Langford sat in a eliainber below, consulting with the 
rector and others concerning the best means of tracing out his lost 
brother. But in the meanwhile Alice, watching by the Earl, wliile 
hi' strove ineffeetua.lly to gain even a brief interval of sleep, itondered 
in her own mind how she might accomplish tlic great object she had 
promised to attempt; how she might even touch upon a subject 
from which, but a few moments before, when mentioned by the rec¬ 
tor, she had seen the sick man start away with impetuous veliemenee, 
apparently judging that all appeal to Heaven’s mercy was too late, 
and determined not only to brave fearlessly once more death which 
he had so often tempted, but to encounter unshrinkingly the “ ."ome- 
thing after death” which he briieved his own acts to have loaded 
with all the wrath of Omnipotence. 

After tossing for a long time, with great rcstlcssncBS and apparent 
piun, sleep fell for a few minutes upon the Earl’s eyes; and, when it 
was over, though it had lasted so short a time, he turned to Alice witli 
a smile, saying, “Oh, how blessed a thing is sleep! Could heaven 
itself be sweeter than slumber after restlessness and agony ?” 

“Oh, yes,’-’ replieti Alice, “I think so; for here, rest requires 
labour, or fatigue, or pain, to make it sweet: there, the enjoyment 
must he pure and self-existing, requiring no coutresl. However, we 
know little of such subjects. God grant that we may ail know such 
a state hereafter.” 

llic Earl gazed thonghtfiilly in her face fpr a few minutes, ami then 
•aid, " Alice, do you think that tho-ie who meet in the s-mie place 
hereafter, will each know the oilier?'* 

"Oh. doubt it not!” cried Alice, eagerly; " doubt it not! It were 
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Em fo doubt it. Heaven could not be bcaven tvithout Iboso-WB 
love." 

" Then, Alice,” cried the EstI, with Ins brow darkeniivt and lu> 
eve 'truioin.; upon luT—“ then, Alice, what would it he to meet, with 
all one's crimes laid bare, a lone, lone; train of those we have in.iured 
or oiipreascd—the slighted, the broken-hearted, the wronged, the in¬ 
sulted, the slain! Could hell itself be worse than that?” 

" But," said Alice, eagerly—*• but to those whom God has pardoned, 
who shall impute wrong?” 

The Earl started up, and leaning on bis elbow, grasped her hand. 
“Is there, Alice,” he cried—“is there pardon for such as me?" 

“There is pardon,” she replied, “ for every sinner tliat reoenti and 
pats his trust in Him who alone can 8.avc. Such were His own words) 
and, oh! let me beseech you,” she cried, and she cast herself upon her 
knees beside his bed—“ let me entreat you to hear them. I am young, 
unlearned, inexperienced, but yet His words need no loarning to ex¬ 
pound ; His doctrine is clear; ills promises are addressed to the spirits 
of every one. Oh, hear them, my lord; bear them; for my sake, for 
Henry’s sake, liear tliem.” 

“I will,” answered the Earl, sinking back upon the pillows. “From 
your lips, Alice, I will; but not from ms wlio gives them forth by rote. 
Speak, Alice; speak, my child, and I will listen. ThersiirOB* thing 
that I now know, and to know that much, 1 feel, is somethiog already 
done. It is, that never man yet lived who liad (^atcr need tjf inter¬ 
cession than myself. Speak to me, then; read to mo; and though 
1 promise nothing further, though I say nut that I will have faith, 
thougli I say not Hint I will hope, yet I will listen to every word.” 
He did listen to licr when he would have listened to no one else, 
while she, with a beating heart and timid earnestness, went on iii her 
new task. How she fultilled it we need not dwell upon. What was 
tlic elTect cannot be told, for tlie Earl made neitlmr comment nor 
reply; but when the door opened, and they onnouncul that tlio 
lawyer Evelyn had arrived, lie pressed Alice's hand affectionately 
hi his own, and said, “ 1 thank you, Alice; from my heart and soult 
1 thank you." 


CHAPTER XXXE 

“ Good news. Master Justice; good nows!" said John Holland, enter¬ 
ing the room of the small inn, where Mr. Justice Whistler sat tipping 
a bowl of fragrant punch with his two brother magistrates, about two 
days after we last Idt him; ” I have found out our man, and nothing 
is wanting but good courage and plenty of people to take him and the 
greater part of his gang.” 

“ Sit down. Master Bolland; lit down, and take n h^efbl,* replied 
Justice Whistler. “By your leave. Sir Matthew; by your leave. 
Now, blaster Bolland, now tell us all the fiusts. To spe^ truth, I am 
in no condition to move far to-night, though 1 liave courage enough 
to take the great prince of thieves himself, were it needful; tmt tbm 
is a certain feeling abota my knees wlUch speaks a too great pliant^. 
This punch is potent, &r Matthew; very potent; but the upper story 
is quite clear. So pray. Master Bolland, sip, ami redte." 

“ Why, I hare but' little to say, Worsliipful," said Bolland, who 
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t»w that the punch evidently had produced a not .infrequent ciTect 
iip<in (ill throe. “The only matter is, I have found out where 
thi.s worlhy Captain Gray and hia band have hmscd thcmsulves; 
that is all.” 

“ And where may that he ?" demanded Mr. AVhisI ler. “ Pray, whore 
may that he, my dear Bolland?” 

“AVhy, over the hills, beyond Badeley,” replied the officer; “hut 
the further particulars I will keep till to-morrow, as you cannot sot 
out to-night; though, to say the truth, ci^iry moment lost is likely to 
lose us our man. He’ll not stay there long, deptud on it. They’d be 
just like a covey of partridges at sunset, flitting about from place to 
place before any one can come near them.” 

“But tell mo all the particulars,” cried Justice Whistler; “for if 
need be, I will go this minute.” 

“ Ami so will I,” shouted Sir Matthew Scrope, who in his cups grew 
mighty valiant. “ And so will I, I swear!" 

Sir Thomas Waller had proceeded a step beyond the other two, and 
he could only sttire. Bat even tho proposal of Sir Matthew was more 
tlian suited the purposes of John Bolland and his friend Mister Justice 
Whistler, who had agreed long before to share the profits of the 
matter, which were likely to be considerable, between them. Each 
hoped, also, to gain a certain share of honour and credit by the joint 
management of the affair, wliich honour aud credit were somewhat 
necessary to both t4lacker over certain flaws in their reputation that 
were becoming rather too apparent. 

It may seem a strange paradox, perhaps, to say that Mr. Justice 
Whistler was os sober when he was tipsy as when he was not, but 
such was tho case with all the upper man; the drunkenness began at 
the knees with him, and went downwards, leaving the brain quite as 
clear and shrewd as usual, with the only difference that hia manner 
was a little more jocnlar-Jiis pomposity somewhat higher flavoured. 
On the present occaiion, one glance from the eye of Bolland towards 
Kr Matthew Scrope reminded the London jatti<» of their arrange¬ 
ment*, and he instantly changed bis tona 

“ No, no, Sir Matthew; wo cannot go to-night,” ho said. “ We will 
hear what Bolland has to say; wc will ponder on it on our pillows, and 
•ct to-morrow. Let me bdp yoi^ ^ Matthew. Generous punch 
never yet harmed any mao but a flinchcr. Sir Tliomas, your glass is 
empty. Master BoIUuad, jedn ns. You see I do not spare myself;” 
and he filled himself out a ladiefiil, nodding to Sir Matthew Scrope, 
sad drinlting to the health of his &ir nieca 

The additionai burden tbuijpoured upon the mental faculties of Sir 
Yhomaa Widler was quite sufficient to tend him quietly under the 
table; and Sir Mattliew Scrope, who Ukewise did justice to his glass, 
was reduced to that state at which doquenoe, however unruly, finds 
ntteranoe difScult Mr. Justice Whistier, peiiodving the efibet which 
the last cup had {wodnaed, nodded to BoUuid, and said in a half 
whisper, “ Now for his nightcap! Perhaps, Sir Matthew,” he added 
looking at the knight with a compassionating air, “ perhaps we had 
better not drink any more, tiiough the bowl is not yet empty. I am 
sot at all drunk myself, tiumgh I fear for yJur lie^ to-morrow. Sir 
MalUiew. I thought you bad been stranger men in these parts. Why, 
with tiw hdp at MMter Bolland, we have not finished tho—* 
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“Sir, sir," Iiiccuppc'd Sir Matllicw Scropp, “I *m no more drunk 
lli.ni yiin ,nre. I can take another Rlass very well. Ay, two. We 
will lu vcr leave the bowl uiillnished.” 

;>Ir. .lustiec Whistler might, perliaps, upon anotlier occasion, liave 
found some degree of itleasure in prolonging the yearnings of Sir 
Mattlicw Scrope for the liijuor of Ilia heart, for oil the minor sorts of 
tormenting were generally sweet pastime to him, but at present he 
was too deeply interested, to pursue anytliing but tho straightforward 
course; and when lie saw fliat opposition h^ sufilciently roused the 
drunken energies of his fellow luagistratc, he BtifTered him to drink 
his punch in ]>eace, and fall bock into his chair in the soft eiiibraoes 
of the son of Lethe. No sooner was this accomplished than he looked 
upon lioHand with a triumpiiant smile. Ho lind himself, indeed, in no 
degree, flinched from the potations lie had inflicted upon bis two fel* 
low-magistrates, but lie was very well aware of his own calibre, foresaw 
the result, and knew the remedy. A slight additional weakness of the 
knees was all that he had to anticipate; and though he felt morallpr 
certain that, if he rose from the table and attempt^ to make bis exit 
by llie door, it would cost him five or six eSurts before ho could shoot 
the arch, lie knew at the same time that there were restoraUre means 
to give back vigour to tho sinews of his lower man, and to enable bit 
w liiile body to recover that just equilibrium of which the petMSt punch 
had deprived it. 

“ Holland," he said; “ Bolland, I’m in no concern for riding just 
yet, but half an hour will set the wliolc matter to riglita. Have these 
two clods carried home, and make pretty Sally, the black-eyed bar¬ 
maid. bring me a large basin and a ewer of water. Then quietly 
Btcal into tlio kitchen, and tell the cook to do me a good rump-steak, 
and bring it up piping hot, with some sliced onions. 1 dar’n’t move 
from the table; for unless I were cautious, cautious—cautious. Master 
Buliand, I should be at my full length on the floor in a minute." 

Bolland did os lie was bid; and at, in Uiote days, there were 
attached, as indispensable appendages to the inn of every county 
town—especially, if a club of magistrates held iu meetings theteat— 
cert.ain stunly fellows, both ready and willing to carry away the bodice 
of sucli as fell in tlieir contest with good liquor, three or four person¬ 
ages were soon found to bear oiT Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas 
Waller to tiieir respectivo homes. Betty also soon appeared with the 
basin and ewer, os the magistrate bad directed, and Mr. Juttioe 
Whistler, taking oiTius wig, caused a deluge of the pure cold element 
to be poured over his naked head, which bent humbly before tb* 
hand of the practised barmaid. . 

When bit face was well dried, and the wig replaced, he looked up 
in the face of Bolland, who had jnit returned frein bis errand, with a 
•mile of satisfaction, saying, "1 think I could do it npw, Bolland) I 
think I (ohld do it now. But I won't try till I have put the beef- 
ttcak upon the top of the punch. In the meantime, give me the wliole 
particulars of this grand discovery you have made. Where is this 
man to be found, and how have you found him out? for we most be 
tare of what wc are about, before we stir an inch.” 

" Oil, for that matter,*! am quite sure," answered Bolland; " for I 
bail it this very morning from a sbeep-drover whom I met just under 
the hills on this side, end who gave me a kmg account tide strange 
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gentleman coming with half a dorxtn or more men, and falung the 
slietp-farm that he described, without inquiring into ativtliiiig. as 
another man would have done. I asked liim if he had sien this 
strange gentleman. He said, ‘Oh, dear, yes; twice, walltiiig about 
the hills in a melancholy kind of way, with his arms crossed njioii ins 
chest.’ And then the fellow went on, and painted him like a |>ictuie. 
I got the whole account of the place cxactlj*, too, so that when we get 
to the little town of Badeley, I can lead you at once to the spot.” 

“ How far is it, Holland ?" demanded Ml. Justice Whistler. 

" Some fifty-five mile.s, I hear,” replied the officer; and, thereupon, 
the justice shook his head, exclaiming, “ Too far for one night’s ride. 
Too far; too far. It would make my old bones ache.” 

“ I did not know your worship had any bones,” was the quaint 
reply. “ However, it is too far for me, also, for I have ridden nearly 
forty miles this morning, and I am neither a post, nor a post-boy.” 

While they were yet discussing the matter, a savoury odour was 
•melt even through the double doors of the club-room, and Mr. Justice 
Whistler intcrnll)ted Holland’s eloquence by exclaiming, ‘‘Ha! here 
comes the rump-steak. It will set all things to rights presently; and 
in the meanwhile you go and get two strong horses ready. Find out 
what constables you can rely upon for a long journey, and have 
everything prepared for our departure.” 

To the few quest^ns which Holland now asked, he gave the clearest 
and most precise apswers; and when the worthy officer returned, 
after fulfilling his mission, he found the dish which had contained the 
beef-steaks void of its contents, and Mr. Justice Whistler walking up 
and down the room as steadily as ever. 

“ I have only got two constables,” he said, “ who were willing to 
go; all the rest were either drunk, or in bed, or did not like the job, 
and would have run away and left us at the bounds of the county." 

"Two are quite enough,” replied Mr. Justice Whistler. “ We can 
get plenty more at the nearest town. These people here are ail in a 
fit of fright at the strange doings tliat have been taking place near 
them, letter have some folks that are ignorant of the whole business. 
Now I’m your man. Master Holland. Are the horses ready?" 

Holland answered in the affirmative; but, before he followed the 
justice into the court-yard of the inn, he swallowed what remained of 
the bowl of punch, thinking tiiat such encouragement was well adapted 
to a long cold ride and a dangerous enterprise. 

Mr. Justice Whistler now consulted gravely with Holland in regard 
to the road; and, taking one of the constables for their guide, they 
determined to proceed about thirty miles that night, and accomplish 
the rest upon the following day. They were, however, dccciv^ in 
regard to the distance. At the end of thirty miles, they found no 
town, nor place of reposo of any kind, and they were, consequently, 
oblig^ to ride on till they got on the first soft slopes of those wild 
bills which we have elsewhere described. 

Mr. .Ittsticc Whistler began to grumble seriously at the length of 
way; Bullaiul declared that he was nearly knock^ up; and one of 
Idle constables avowed tliat he saw the grey streaks of the morning 
resting mi the tops ot the hills, which would serve at least to show 
them their war, Ihr they were at this time immured in the darkness 
•f high hedges' and narrow wooded lanes. At that moment, howevei^ 
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a loud Toicc before them called, " Stoii!” and Holland, at once recog- 
niziiig the voice of Franklin (iray, turned hia liorae’s heed, and 
gallojK'd olT as hard ns he conhl go. ^ 

J'lic rest would most likely have followed his caamiilc, hod not the 
lame voice vociierated, “Stop them there, Harvey! Ho not let them 
go!" and four or hTo men, le.aping their horses over the hctlge, cut off 
the retreat of Mr. .lustico Wliistler and the constuhles, while one of 
them firc;l a pistol down thtUanc after the retreating figure of liolland, 
u hieh was followed by a sharp, sudden cry. Hut the horse's step* 
were still heard galloping onward. The flasli of the pistol iiad afforded 
suirn ient light, however, to show Mr. Justice AVfiistlcr that resistance 
was vain, though he was a courageous and determined man, and would 
have made it gallantly if there had been even a hope of success. 
Snell not licing the case, however, he determined rapiiUy what to do^ 
but determined, unfortunately for himself, upon wrong grounds. 

Kememhering nothing but the awe with which Ins name and pre¬ 
sence inspired the jictty plunderers of tlie melro]x)liB, he resolved to 
annininee liimself and all his terrors in good set form.ftnd to endeavout 
to fiiehten from their puri>o.«e those who stopjied him. In the mean¬ 
while, however, the leader of the party threw back the shade of a dark 
lantern, and iioured the lieht thereof full upon the justice and his 
followers, and he demanded, " What are you doiug hero at this hour? 
dVhat is your name, and what is your errand 1” ^ 

“ Let me ptuis, in the King's name, 1 command you," said the 
justice. “ My name is Whistler, and 1 am one of his Majesty’s justices 
of the peace for- 

“Oh, you are Mr. Justice Whistler, are you?" replied the other. 
"Wortliy -Mr. Justice, who are those two men behind you? 'Xliey 
seem not of your own condition.’’ 

“ We are only two poor constables from tho town of-,” replied 

the men, choosing to s;ieak for themselves, and in a humbler tone 
than that which the justice had thought fit to use. “We are two 
hard-working men, with small families, and are forced to do our duty." 

“ These are not any of those we sought," said Franklin Gray to one 
of his followers. “ Let these two poor fellows go i but strip mo this 
justice here to his skin. Take every sous he has in his pocket, and 
tlien tie him to a tree and give him a hundred lashes with the stirrup 
leather, as hard as yon can lay it on. 1 will not take his life, though 
I sliould like to give him one lash for every false and vilianous act 
he has comir.itte<l, for every innoeent man be has sent tv prisoii, U> 
the stocks, tho pillory, or the parish beadle. One lash for each, how¬ 
ever, would cut him to pieces ; so give him a hundred, and let him go." 

The commands thus issued were puiictually obeyed; and while tlie 
justice shppted loudly under the infliction, wliich was administered in 
tho nei^tuuring field, Franklin Gray went on addressing the man 
Harvey, sometimes commenting upon what was going on near, some- 
times sfieaking of other subjects. 

“ Tliey know we arc on the look-out,” he said; “ and they will n-.it 
stir so long as that is the case. How the licast roars! Yet you say 
liny mnst be in this %e)ghlmurhnod, for yon traceil their footsteps 
clearly. Those fellows love flaying a justice in tlicir hearts; 1 can 
hear the lashes they give him even liere. Hut we had Utter ride 
home now, and change our quarters soon. TlHge, Uicrcs that will do. 
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Tlierc, my men, stop. You will kill him, if you clon’t mind. Put hi* 
rest upon his fnt hack, turn his face to tlic horse’s tail, and send him 
cnntering«iowu the lane.” 

Every tittle of Franklin Gray's conimitnds was executed to the 
letter; and Mr. Justice Whistler, still writhing with the pain of the 
itripes he had received, was partly clothed once more, and set upon 
his beast again. His face, however, was turned in the contniry 
direction to that which it usually assumed in relation to the animal 
that bore liim, and his feet being thrust through the stirrups, a few 
smart blows were added to send the charger off. Happily for the 
preservation of the justice’s equilibrium, the horse was weary, and, 
even in its most frisky moods, was a quiet, good sort of beast; so that, 
after having jolted him in a hard trot for .about three hundred yards, 
it began to slacken its pace, gradually dropped into a walk, and 
finally stopped to crop a scanty breakfast from the herbage by the 
side of the road. 

Mr. Justice tVhistler did not neglect to seize such an opportunity, 
and carefully defending, for in his bruised condition every steii was 
painf\ii, he remounted according to the usual mo<le, and, with a some¬ 
what splenetic jerk of the bridle, made his beast abandon its poor 
meal, and proceed on the road liefore it. That rend, indeed, w.is as 
unpromising to a man in his condition as any road could be; for his 
first necessity was qow repose and food, and as it was the very way 
by which he had come, no one could be more certain than himself 
that there was no house, village, or anything in its course for at least 
ten miles. When he had gone about one, however, a small country 
road was seen leading to the left, away over a low hill; and Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Whistler paused, and gazed, and pondered. 

The darkness of tlie night had now fled, the dull streaks over the 
eastern hills had changed into gold and crimson, and the clear, emd 
fresh light of morning was spreading over the whole prospect. 'I’ho 
hiiU rose up and shone in the coming beams; but a faint gn’y mist 
lay over the lower grounds, marking out each wooded slope, each wave 
in the fields, and each hedgerow, in long-defined lines across the view 
The hill over which the country road that now attracted the errant 
justice’s attention ran, was, as he sagely judged, fully high enough to 
conceal a farm, a village, a town—nay, a city itself, should need be— 
on the other side; and along the sandy road itself were to be traced 
various marks of cart wheels of no very remote date, and the priuts of 
horses’ hoofs more recent still. 

fincli a sight was wonderfully cheering to the justice, who instantly 
turned Ids hOTse’s head up the lane, and pursued it persereringiy, 
though the high and manifold trees in which it embowered itself, soon 
cut ofT all further prospect. A quarter of an hoar’s riding hod not 
yet brought him to anything like a house; but the joyfnl sound of 
somo (Mie whistling broken snatches of a favourite village song set his 
heart at rest. The crack of a whip, too, and the rattle and (dattcr of 
harness, were soon heard; when lo! the road suddenly turned to the 
left round a steep bank; and a little village preen, wirli its pond 
afibrding much roatutin.al enjoyment tti a party of ducks, ami its 
dump of tall elms, ready to give .stinde when the sun ri..=e liigli, pre¬ 
sented itself to the eyes of Mr. Justice Whistler as one of tit* 
ptanaatest siglits be had ever seen. 
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To flip ri"lit W 1 S a Email t■lnn-llll^^^•. sVimi wliipli proliAbly procpcilod 
tliosc stmiiil* of early lalrmr wliicli ImiJ Rirrii Ilia scouryeii niUtfUrratlt 
ciiooiiraKoment on Ills way ; Imi rxacily In lore him, on tlio tfllier si<l« 
of tlic (.Teen, appeiired the itree rillaye cimrcli, with it« yew,'i and ita 
little enclosure, where re.sted the tie,id of in.any a (fone joarj and, 
whai was more to the purjtose of the justice, a neat anil rather iarsa 
white house, in a pretty panlen enclosed by low walls, which were 
chequered with flints, and f^uanled by broken bottles from the pre¬ 
datory feet of apple-loving Ifiys, The justice at first thought it was 
too goml tt house for the parsonage; but seeing no other abode of the 
kind ne,tr the church, and looking at the air of comfort and wealth 
about the village itself, he judged that it must indeed be the dwelling 
of some rector well to do, and thereloro straightway rode up to Ilia 
gate to make his piteous case known. Those were hospitable days, 
and such circumstances as liis, he well know, would find instant com¬ 
passion and relief; but, as the occasion was urgent, it was no slight 
ratisfaclioo to him to sec the gates into a stnlilc-yanl already oiien, 
horses in the court bearing signs of having come frflra far, and one 
regular domestic, with one jiersonage, liaif groom lialf plough-boy, 
busily engaged in the duties of tlie stable. 

“ Why, here’s another. Bill 1" cried the rustic as the justice ap- 
proaclied. “I think it rains strays just now.” 

To the inquiries of I\ir. .lustice Whistler, the siyvant replied that 
the house was the rectory of the jieverend Mr. Haiidon—that the 
rector w.as up, and talking in the parlour with two gentlemen just 
arrived. A second glance at the horses confirmed Mr. .lustice Whistler 
in the opinion which he hod at first entertained, Unit they luul been 
his companions on tlie road during the greater part of the night; and 
on licing usliered into the prc.sence of tlie owner of the house, he found 
liim listening to tlie two conslahles’ tale of woe. 

The rector was a quick, sharp-nosed, reddish-faccii gentleman, ex¬ 
tra rnciy well to do in the world, yet active, vigilant, shrewd, inquiriiigi 
the goixl things of life having had no effect in producing sloth or 
indulgence, lie was a worthy man in the main, more charitable both 
in thought and deed than he STiffercd himself to appear, and not by 
many degrees so avaricious as some of his rcfiactory parisbionera 
wished to prove. He was up early, to bed late; took great care of hii 
farm and of his fiock; sparai no one’s vices or fulliet in the pulpit, 
and required that bis dues should be paid, if not rigorously, at least 
exactly, dispensing that money for the benefit of one deserving part at 
his flock which he derived from another. 

On seeing the apparition of >Ir. Justice 'WTiistleT clail simply in his 
vest, and that not very well buttoned over his protuberant stuiiiacli, 
tlie rector stared for a single iusbant in silence; but the next moment 
though he cojild not repress a slight smile which came .upon hit lip 
at such a strange apparition, he resumed his courtesy, and, advancing 
towards the stranger, said, “ I pre.-ume I have the lionour of seeing 
Justice Wliistlcr; at least, so the account of these good men leads me 
to Im.igine; and most happy am I to s.c him alive and well, tor, 
knowing the desjierate character of tlie iikii into whose hands lie Inul 
fallen, 1 was apprehensive of th.c risiilt." 

“ Alive, sir, alive,” said the magistrate, imj),iticittly, “ but not well, 
by DO means vrell; half-fl.aycd, scarified, laistcd with stirrup letttiMil 
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tiU there is not an incli of tlie skin on my hack without a wound, nor 
a bone in my body that does not ache. I liave come, sir, to claim 
your Iiospitality—to seek a few hours’ repose—to obtain some refrcsii- 
ment, and to get some soft appliances to my back; after which, God 
■willing. I ■will raise tlie hoe and cry through the country, and tuck 
that fellow up as high as Human, or my name’s not Whistler.” 

“You shall have all that my poor house affords, to make you com¬ 
fortable,” replied the rector; “and after you are refreshed, pcrhai)S 
I ro.ay bo able and ready, more so than* you expect, to aid in yonr 
▼cry laudable design of ridding the country of the band of ruftians 
■who Iiavc lately t^cn up their quarters upon the verge of these two 
cotinties.” 

” I am pleased to hear it; I am pleased to hear it 1” exclaimed Jlr., 
Justice Whistler; “but just now my back aches so portentously, I 
am so wearied and so hungry, that 1 can think of little but a flagon 
of mulled ale and a toast, a soft bed, and four or five hand-breadths 
of old linen to my back." 

“All that you shall have, sir,” replied the rector; and, though 
there was just that degree of pain in the countenance and tlie whole 
movements of the justice which excites one almost as much to merri¬ 
ment as to compassion, the worthy clergyman kept his countenance 
very well, and with kindness and alacrity ordered everything that 
was necessary for making the suffering man more comfort.able. 'riie 
mulled ale and the* toast were brought, and a small cup of metheglin 
was superadded to give the whole consistency, as the magistrate ob¬ 
served. After that, the broad magisterial back was dressed by a staid 
but hot imskilful housekeeper; and, tucked up in a comfortable bed, 
Mr. Justice Whistler soon forgot in the arms of slumber the woes and 
the adventures of the preceding night. 


CHAPTER XXXn. 

WuiLP, Mr. Justice Wliistler and his colleagues Iiad been proceeding 
in their examinations, and the events we have just narrated had been 
t.aking place in a distant p.art of the country, the days and nights in 
the little village of Uonemore had been spent in the slow and wearing 
anxieties of watching the progress of sickness towards death. Alice 
Herbert remained almos* constantly with tlie Earl, at his own earnest 
wisli, and Sir AV’aitcr Herbert coming over firom the Manor House 
early every day, spent the greater part of his time with Langford, in 
all those various occupations of which the circumstances in wliicU they 
botli stood furnished an abundance to fill np the time. 

The Earl of Danemore lay upon his bed of sickness, and hour by 
hour siiowod as it went by, that it would be the bed of death also. 
It was not, indeed, that his wounds were mortal, for no'vital part in 
ail his frame liad been touched; but he received those wounds, not 
only as an ohl man in whom the loss even of a {wrtion of that strange 
rcil current that flows witliin our veims, dispensing life and vigour, is 
not easily restored; ho rei-eivod them also as one on whom strong and 
ungovcrrtablo passions had nlrcatly wrought most jsowerfully, and on 
whom also tlie same intensity of feeling was still destined to work, 
thoBgh excited by better eauses and a better purpose. Weakened by 
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preat loss of Mood, cxlianstou l)y fntijfue anti excitement, but little 
was wanting to bring fever in the traiit of corporeal injury; nntl the 
energetic eagerness witlj whiei) !ic applied Ins mind to everything 
r<mnecled witli Henry J/mgfoni, only served to inereaso ITus irritabU 
lity, rather tlian to Ie:i<l hU mind to calmer and more tranquillizing 
subjects. He felt that his days on earth were nuinhored: and that 
feeling l)egat in him an anxiety to make up for the evils he had in¬ 
flicted, which tend(?d to shorten those few hours that rentained to him. 

The diflicult and painful situation in which he was placed nls(»; the 
ncecssiry of sacriOcing one child to another; the struggle to do jus¬ 
tice to one for whom bo felt deep gratitude and esteem, when opposinj 
by tlie claims of old affection and long-nourished tenderness; the 
knowledge that disgrace would fall upon his name, and, like the yel¬ 
low lichen on a tombstone, wo\ild live and flourish, and render indis¬ 
tinct every record of his life, when all below' had mouldered away 
into dust; all joined together to make him feel most poignantly and 
bitterly that tlie last ilark hour of life, when the bright sun that has 
lighted us through the morning of our youth and the mid-day of our 
manhood, and even shone w’arinly on the evening of our decline, has 
gone down behind the horizon, leaving hut a few faint rays in the 
sky behind, is not the time to seek our way back into the right path 
whieli we have aban<lone<l in the splendid noon of our existence; and 
tliat even if we do regain it at ia-^t, it must be by plunging into the 
thorns and briars of grief, regret, and remorse, without hesitatioiii 
though wdth difficulty and agonv itself. 

It was not that even in those last hours of his life the Karl of Dane- 
more looked upon death with any feeling of terror. Such sensations 
were not within the grasp of his nature; he knew not what fear 
meant. He might sec and know that there was danger in this thing 
or in that; ho might flx his eyes even upon death itself, and the re¬ 
tributive future after death; but still while gazing on the frowning 
brow of fate, and comprehending all which that dark inevitable coun¬ 
tenance menaced, he strode on undaunted, and said, even to Omnipo¬ 
tence, “Strike!” 

No! it was not that anything like fear affected him; but weakened 
in body and wearied in mind with a long struggle against many in¬ 
ternal adversaries, lie listened to the voice of conscience and of equity, 
making itself heard through the medium of a judgment natunUiy 
strong and acute—making itself heard not the less distinetly ip the 
silence of exhausted passions, because in former times the small stUl 
voice had been drowned amidst their contending fury. 

He felt what it was right to do, and lie strove now to do it, how¬ 
ever difficult, however painful his own acts might have rendered the 
task—however fatal to his corporeal frame might be the efforts that 
he made, and the anxieties he suffered. For the gi^tqr part of one 
whole nigfif he remained eagerly dictating his will to the lawyer 
Kvelyn; providing for hisyounger son, but endeavouring to strengtiicii 
in every way the claim of the elder to his title and estates. He mad# 
a solemn declaratioa of his marriage too; named the day, the spoty 
the clergyman who bad performed it, with scrupulous accuracy; 
pointed to the woman Bdhlia as the only surviving witness, and re¬ 
lated how the leaf on which the marriage had been insetihed had 
Veen cut frcHB the registesi and bow he luid fo»^ bis yom^ aud ww 
a 
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happy wifo to irfre up to liltu tin- c i-i nufaics she had received of tliefr 
union. Hcfiparcd liiinsclf, in eiiort, in nothin.ir; and ajrain and niriiin 
he a*»ked ea^'erly if tiiat decdaniliun and tlie woman Bertha’s testi- 
mony would not be sufficient. 

The lawyer shook ids head doubtin^ily. Tlie Tnarriapo, he said, 
had been denied for so many years; tiie wonuin, too, was an alien 
and a Roman (^atliolit^, ajraiiiHt whom prejudices then ran high. 'J'lie 
question !nvolve<I an ancient pcerajje and immense property; and, in 
short, there was every reason to doubt ti iietljer the young gentle¬ 
man’s title could be Rnstain<;d, unless the papers were recovered. If 
tlie register itself were not in existence, and the marringe had never 
been denied, the case might easily have been matle good; but, with 
no trace of such an net in tlie existing register, and no absedute publi¬ 
cation of the marriage, he had many doubts. 

“ But there is a tracer' exclaimed the Karl vehemently; ** there is 
a trace ; there is the leaf tml out. Send for tlie register I Let it be 
brought here immediately!" 

" We can do t\iat to-morrow, my lorfl,” replied the lawj^r. 

But the Karl would not be Siiti.stud lii! a servant was despatched for 
the rec<>rd on whitdi so much depended. It w as brought to him by 
the clerk of the parish of Uppiiigton, during the gny daylight of the 
next morning, for the very vehemence of his nature had taught every 
one through the country round to yield instant, and now hal)iiuiJ 
deference to his wirhes. On examining tire book, however, he found 
nothing but disappointment. ^Vhcn by large bribes he had induced 
the low-minrlcd but cunning priest, who then held the living, to cut 
out tire loaf, he had myoined him strictly tt) leave no trace whatever of 
the transaction; and so nicely had the removal been accomplished, 
that no eye could detect the place where the vacancy existed. 

Again his own acts foil upon his own head; and the Earl felt as if 
it w ere ordained by retributive justice that he should go down to the 
grave leaving the fate of Iroth his children still entirely in doubt. 
The idea tmrk possession of him, and it weighed him down. (Iftcn 
he ttski'd if any news had l>een heard of his son Edward; and when 
tire reply was made that none ha<l been reeeivtd, he exclaimed, "Of 
Course—of ermrse! Ntuhing will be known of him till I am dead." 

As the third and fourth <lay« went by, his mind began to wander, 
gnd that most painful of all states to see, deliritim, came rapidly ujwm 
him. lie raved of Iris first wife, bis Eugenie, the only one whom he 
had ever loved, and yet the one whom he had most deeply wnjngcd. 
lie c-rlloil ii|M)n her to return to him, to bring her boy to his father’s 
arms; and then again he went over some bitter quarrels, where it 
Was evident that her firm swwiness hn«l hut served to aggravate* Iris 
fiery wrath. It was a scene nrost I'ninfid to Udiold, and yet Alice 
Herbert, tending biin us if she had lK*< n Ids own child, Kheld it all, 
and with sweet and thoughtful tenth'rncss did much to softeu and 
tmnquiitico the mind of him who suireri-d, as well as the feelings of 
him who stood by with a wrutrg heart, wiinesstng a father's agony 
an<l a father’s ivnrorse. 

'V<\ the eyes of I.angford never did Alice ITcilrcrt, In all the bright 
flush of health and ha; piness, as he ha*i at (IrM beheld her. look so 
lovely; ircw-rdid she ‘4..cm to hi" heart—even when &lieacknowledged 
IIm iovo that made him happy^so dear aa uuw; while sontewbat 
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pate with cares and anxieties lately suffered, and fatifrties dully nn- 
degone, she stood, by the pale lijilit of the shaded lamp, with calm 
sorrow and apprehension in every line of that fair face, wai< ldnu iho 
death-bed of bis father, and stMnhinjj the last hours of hint « Iui had 
caused her so niueh ittiin. He felt front his hettrt that a eotntnon ex- 
aofteratitin of afl'eetion was, to her at least, well api>iieil, thoueh he 
would not himself apply it; and he listened well ple:iseil,when llertha, 
after watching Alice long^wilh tlie usual dark ami stern expression, 
at length exclaimed, “Thou art certainly an angel!” 

Towards the evening of the fifth day there seemed a slight im¬ 
provement in the eomlition of the Karl. He slejit for ati h<mr or two 
in the course of the cvcnitig. His ntind was more eolh eted ; he re¬ 
cognised his son, and Alice Herlarl, aitd her father, at all tintes; and 
alth.ough his words oceasionally wamlered aitil his eyes lookeil wild, 
yet there were evident prontises of returning jndgnieitt ami reittrittttg 
strength; and both Alice and Kangfonl lioiaii—and in a <h()reo 
trusted heeausc they hoped—that tin* Karl tidglu ji t regain hi» eor- 
jioreal health, and that his mind, like the air when purified by a 
thunder-storm, might rise freed from all the vehement passions wlileh 
had worked up the tempest that had hung around the last lew days. 

Nevertheless, the vital powers were evidently diminished in a ter¬ 
rible degree; and the eye of the surgeon at onee perceived that the 
sleep he enjoyed was the sleep of exhaustion ;»liiHt fcelileiiess, and 
not returning health, brought repose; and that, nlthongh that repose 
might perhaps produce the only favourable change which his situa¬ 
tion admitted, there were a thousand chouccs to one against its re¬ 
storing him to health. 

It was on that very night that a messenger arrived from a village 
at a considerable distance, eagerly asking to speak with the Kart of 
Danemore, and on being questioned by I,atngfunl, he at once Informed 
him that he came to bear the Karl tidings of his son I,s)rd Harold's 
safety, as well as a note under the young nobleman's own hand, with 
which he had been entrusted. iStmc discussions cnsueil lietweeii tlio 
rector, Sir Walter, and Langford, as to whether it would la? cxik?- 
dient, in the Karl's state at that moment, to communienie the int( lli- 
gence which had just been receivcil. 

.Sir Walter, who had seen less of the world than his young frieml, 
and had examined much less deeply that which he had wam, eagerly 
cntrcatotl I^angford to communicate the tidings to the Karl directly, 
declaring that the news of his son's safety must necessarily act as iho 
be-st reuKHly which could be appliwl to his rase. The giwsi knight 
spoke from the iniptilse of a fine and generous mind, praeliciilly un- 
aciiuaimed with evil, and with all the ctmiplieatisi and even opiswito 
impulses w hich the existence of evil in the human mind must lua es- 
sarily p^uce. ITte rector urged tlic same course •tlinmgh mere 
igiioraiic^ for he was a man of no strong tctisaliuns himself, end 
tliosi‘ which he did possess were merely tlie aiiinial ones. To heal? 
of a son’s welfare, be felt in iiinuelf, must—sejisiale from all otlier 
things—be a joyftil event; and lie was incapable of weighing or 
judging, or even com|gehending the variou." eii i.unutaiiccs whieli 
might render that which was in itself j<j)ful, must painful and 
agitating. 

Langford, itowever, knew better. lie bad dtscovcicd before tida 
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limp, many of the deep, peculiar points in the E.irl’s clmractcr, and he 
hiii'w all lli(‘ particular details of his situation wliicli niiitht make the 
(‘•■rtaiaty of his lirolher’s lif<' and Fjiecdy rettirn a matter (>f at>pvchnn- 
sit.n, car-', and emolion. ISotii his companions, liowcver. so stromrly 
m'-os! iilin to c apnmnicale at once (lie tidinits to ins fatlier, tliat he 
teli he could not an I tie omtlit not to willilioid them. 

lie eared not, it is ti ne, what otlicrs wotiid tliink of his condnet; 
hill it mielit, jieihiips, lie a weakness in Lanpford, that—knowin" 
S', isl, hy early espiTieiicc of the world and all the ss-orld’s baseness, 
the m niy tarns, the subtle disguises, the straiipe masquerading tricks 
s\ hidi M'lli Imess svill take to deceive, not only the natural and hahi- 
In.d lyotist, but the kindest and tile most liberal of men, where any 
dear imerc.st, or prejudice, or adection is at stake—lie w'.is as much 
si|i ai Ills puard apainst himself as if he had known himself to be un- 
peiicrous; and was always more willinp; to take the opinions of others 
in a mutter where ins own interest mislit he risked, than on subjeeU 
where self was totaljy out of tlie (piestion. 

In th» present‘instance, it was clear that the life or death of his 
hrotlier inipht make the greatest ditforcncc in the Earl’s views and 
feelings; and although lie knew Idmself too well not to be sure that 
the eiaisideration of sueli a dilferenee w^ould not influence him in the 
sliglitest degree in withholding or communicating the news he liad 
received, yet lie yielcjed to the opinion of others against Ins own judg¬ 
ment, when he would not have done so had his own interests been in 
no degree implicated. Ho only demanded that Sir Walter himself 
sliouhl communicate the tidings; and he warned him, when he agreed 
to do so, tiiat tlic eflect miglit lie more powerful than he expected. 

Sir Walter, tliough he totally misunderstood the view that Lang¬ 
ford took, and the fears which ho entertained, acted, from natural 
goodne.ss of heart and sensibility of feeling, exactly as Ills young 
friend could have desired, only apprehending that tlie joy would be so 
great as to perform the part of grief itself. 

Althougli lie had resolved at first not to do so—lest his very pre¬ 
sence might excite in the mind of his dying father those painful com- 
binatioii.s on which his thoughts had evidently been wandering during 
his deUrmm—Langford followed Sir Walter into the room, and stood 
at a little di.stance behind, listening, witli a heart whose accelerated 
beating told even to himself how deeply he was interested by tlio 
words in which the worthy knight clothed his communication. 

" I have got what I trust may be pleasant news for you, my good 
lord.” said Sir Walter, as he seated himself deliberately in the chair 
by the Earl's bed-side, aflccting the greatest possible degree of com- 
]>usuro and tranquillity as he did so, and banishing every appearance 
of liaste or excitement from his manner. 

“ Wliat is H!" demanded the Earl, turning ronnd towards him as 
quickly as he could; for he no longer started up with that Vehemence 
which he had displayed but a few days before. “What is it? Are 
the p.aper8 found ? For ever sinee Eugenic—but I wander—I wander. 
I feel that I wander; that I have been wandering for many days. 
But go on, go on. I am more collected now. What of the papers ? 
It was about them you were talking, was it hot?" 

“ So, my loni," replied Sir Walter; “we are not talking about the 
{Mpers, hat of lomeUilug which, if 1 judge rights, maj pme of 
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ia .rreat interest as even their rccovi.*ry—I moan that of your son* 
Me Iiavc heard some tidings of iiiin, my lord.*' 

“ What arc they?” deiiiaiided the Karl. “Speak I What arc they 

“Tliey arc all as favourable as you could desire/* replied Sir Wal 
ter, in the same calm manner. “ We have heard that he is rapuliy 
recovering, and has escaped fnun the hands of tiic poopio n^hode* 
tained him/’ And seeing that the Karl listened without reply, ho 
added, “ We may, I trusif soon exiHjct him here.” 

Lord Oanctnore pressi^ his thin white hand — through the 
blanched and slirivelled skin of which might be seen pn)truding the 
large bones and joints wliich liad once m:trk(‘d his extraordinary 
strength—upon Ins eyes, and remained for several minutes in deep 
thought. He then withdrew his hand, and turning to Sir Walter 
Herbert, he said in a low voice, “It is a terrible thing, Sir Walter; it 
is a terrible tiling not to be able to thank God for tlie recovery of a 
son that we love—not to know whether we desire to sec him before 
we die, or not.” • 

“It is, indeed, a terrible thing, my lord,” replied Sir Walter; “hut 
1 trust tliat such is not your case, and that your sou’s coming will 
give you unniixcd pleasure.” 

“ Kar from it,” replied the Earl, gloomily. ” He will liavc* to hear 
sad truths; to undergo mortifications the most bitter to a proud iia* 
ture like his. He will have to hear of his fathdlr's faults and criiiies, 
lie will have to learn that, instead of vast wealth, a noble name, and 
a high rank, he has no inheritance but that of an illegitiiuute son; 
that he has no name; that he has no station; that he has no rank; 
and all this the consequence of his father’s faults. I know him, iSir 
Walter Herbert; 1 know him: and thero is too much of my own 
blood in his veins fof me to expect that he should do anything, in the 
bitter disappointment of a proud spirit, but curse him who, fur his 
own gratification, and in the indulgence of mud and heailiong pas* 
sions, brought shame and sorrow and disgrace upon him. My own 
blood, 1 say, will cry out against me in liis heart. He will curse me, 
as 1 would have cursed my father had he so acted. He will look cloan 
upon me os 1 lie here like a writhing worm, and he will tliiiik tli.ii it 
is only because iny cor);on'al vigour is at on end, and toy i^troiig hourt 
weakened by aboMiig sickness, that I do those actii of )u»tice uhich 1 
ha<l determined on long ere 1 knew these wound’* to l^e laUl: which I 
had determined on as soon as 1 found that he w hom 1 had wn n-ed, 
that he who had borne with tue so patU ndy, tliat lie who lud iU> 
feuded me, and rescued me from death, w.is n^v own child, the uiw of 
her I early loved. lie will ini.sc*>nceivc, he wdi iiiiHumieio?and it all. 
1 know his heart, from my own; and I know that in my nieciin.. v. ith 
hint uijider these circumstances all will be dark, and stormy, ami tvi* 
hble. Lf'Sel not even sure that it w ill be lietier lor hiin to li%e rmlu p 
flnm to die, as we supposed lie had. I feel not sure that dciith would 
not be preferable to tlie feelings he will liave to eii lure. He wiU not 
bear the cros-hug ol his hi;'h fortune meekly. He will strive against 
it; he will strive to prove the words false that lake trom him (.h iiigli 
station, even iliough lii^y are s{H>ken bv his father. He w ill contend 
for the rank and fortune and place which tie has so long expected, 
even with lus broUic*r. Through life lie will go on in bitterness and 
disapjtoiutiseul, His heart wiU heoee&irih be fuU ef goU, ftod hii lip 
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brcalliinff curses. It would have been so with mo, and why shotid 
it not l)e so witli him? lie is my own child, tlie inheritor of my na- 
ture, if not of my name.” 

It was evident tiiat he was exciting himself to a danfterous degree 
by the exaggerated picture which liis imagination drew; and Lang¬ 
ford could not restrain from advancing, and trying to soothe him. 

“ My dear father," lie said, “ if such be really Edward’s character— 
though 1 think you judge of him and of yaurself too harshly—liow 
much better it will be to take the middle course that 1 have proposed; 
to conceal from him the period of my mother’s death; and never to let 
him know that the marriage to which he owes his birth was an un¬ 
lawful one. Willingly I offered, and willingly 1 repeat the offer to do 
more, and abandon to him altogether the rank and station which he 
has held in England, the estates which are attached to the title of our 
ancesiors, and content myself with justifying my mother’s fair fame 
to her kindred in another land, and with cluiining there the fortune 
to which I have a sight through iny noble uncle.” 

" Vou are all your mother!” exclaimed the Earl, gazing upon him. 
But then other feelings seemed to rush across his mind; the expres¬ 
sion of his countenance el an :ed, and he exclaimed, “ VVhat! would 
you have me afraid of niy own son? Would you have me dastardly 
conceal the truth from him, fur fear of his anger? No, no; he must 
hear it. It may be Hitter, but he must hear it. Bitter things are 
good for us sometimes. But from whose lips shall he hear it?” he 
addeil aftiT a moment’s pause. “Not from mine, Henry; not from 
mine, for I feel that the hour is drawing nigh! 1 sliall never sec him 
more in life. 1 feel that there is a chiU baud upon me: surely it must 
be the hand of deiilB!” 

It was so, for from that moment the Earl rapidly sunk. His sensM 
did not leave him again, however, and from time to time he spoke to 
tliosi- around him. tie expressed neitlier hope nor fear in regard to 
the future. The only words, in fact, which he uttered at all, refer¬ 
ring to the awful consideration of a future life, were spoken about an 
hour after die conversation had taken place which we have just dc- 
taihal. He then beckoned Alice to draw nearer, took her hand 
affectionately in his, and as she bent down to listen, he said, “ I owe 
you much, sweet lady—much for all that you hare done for me; but 
more tlian all for the endeavour to give me such hopes and expecta¬ 
tions as may best soothe and cheer this lost dark hour. Whether such 
hopes are to be realised I soon shall sec, and as far as bitterly repent¬ 
ing everything I have done amiss, I have followed the injunction to 
tile letter. But alas! Alice, if it be neoessary to the repentance you 
speak of, to bow down In terror as well as remorse, that^truCTle for 
it as I may—cannot accomplish. 1 eaa repent, but I caMa^car. 
I am ready to meet my doom, whateveritmay be, and to to 

die utmost. Nevertheless, to you I owe deep thanks, and you have 
them. Now leave me, sweet lady. ESrewi^ for the last time! 1 
Wonhl not have you see me die.” 

His wonts had turned Alice deadly pale, and tamgford, taking her 
hand, Iwl her from the room. She found te(.eC however, in tears. 
Shu tlien strove to n>ad, but tlie could not; and she sat waiting in the 
recUn^s parlour, with a heavy heart, till she heard fbotsteps moving 
down the stain, Um' father and Xjuigford then entered the rovm. 
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Tlic latter waa pale ami pave, but calm and firm; and sitting down 
by AlieeV side, be laid bis bund u|«)n liers, snueg, “Thank you, my 
beloved Alice, for all tliut you have tiouc to soothe the death-bed of 
Biy father.” 

It waa enough, anil Alice again burst into tears; but the ne.vt nio- 
ineiit a servant entered the room, asking the two geiilletut ii U they 
knew where be could find the rector. 

" He is U]> stairs, in ihtBehandHr of death," said Sir Walter; "but 
you had better not disiiirli hiio al present." 

“ Why, sir, 1 must disturb hitn," said the man; " for there is a gen- 
tleinan waiting, wlio eanie down twoor three days ago,in a eoaeli with 
only two horses, and who lias been liaoging alamt liere and up at tlie 
( a-tle ever sioee. tliougli iiolii dy know s w bo lie is. lie desires to speak 
witii iny master iimnediaiely. lie lias ini|oired every day if the Karl 
were still living, but would not give liis name nor tell ids business, 
fco I nnist disturb my master." 

“iJo so, then,”replied Sir Walter; and the muiiiiuitted tberuoni. 


CHAPTEIl XXXm. 

Tiik words wliicli tlie servant bad siaiken, in announcing to fiir Wal* 
ter Ilerliert tin; arrival of a stranger, liad niadi* but little impression 
eillier upon the wortliy kniglit or on the son of tlie deceased noble¬ 
man; and, after a liroken eonversaiion, in wliieh pauses of deep and 
solemn tbnuglil eonstantly interrupted their diseoursr, laingfurd wu 
begging Sir Walter to convey bis daugliter from that melancholy 
house to her own happy lionie, when tlie rector entered the roum, 
bringing witli liim a person uiikut'wn to anv one present. 

" 1 am foreei! to intrude upon you, sir,’’ said the elerdynuui, ad¬ 
dressing Langford, "as this geiiileman who has just present^ himself 
inns eome on business in wbieh you are deeply inU-resti d." 

"It Is an tinplea.satit moment, sir," replied Langford, "for me to 
enter upon any busines.s at all. 1 am ocnipied witli very glisimy 
lliougbts and very |aiinful fei lines, and I could wiali that the busi¬ 
ness, whatever it is, niiglit be [sistjamed till to-iiiorrow.” 

1 am very sorry, sir, laith for your sake and toy own, that cannot 
be.” replied the stiangi r, advanemg. 

lie wa.s a man ulsiut the middle age, tall and well made, tboiigli 
meagre, courtly in Ids lairsonal apiiearanec, and Waring in liis w liole 
demeanour the stamp of gentleman. Keverl lie less, tliere was sonie- 
tiling rt-pulsive in bis nsiicct—sometliing cold, and cyiihail, and dry, 
wliicli was smootlied down, indeed, by courtesy of manner and i»er- 
aoiial g^-e, but whieli, ncvertlieless, tended to make laiogfurd tliO 
less iijeluied to enter into any conversation with liim at that moment, 
Tlie stranger, liowever, went on, and tlie next few wonJs lie uttered 
were suffleient to show liitn to wiium they were addressed that he must 
meet the subject at oiiee. 

“ It will, perhaps, sir,” the stranger said, " be satisfactory to yon to 
knowi, in the first initanee, who it is tliat is forced to intrude upon 
you, which our w ortliy and rcven iid friend liere has forgotten to nien- 
tion. My name is Sir Henry Heywotd; 1 have the honour of being 
aeoood couain to the late Karl of Hanemore, and in deliuib ot bit MW 
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Lord Harold, who, there is good reason to beliere, I find, is dead, an 
heir to the title and estates of the late peer." 

Tliere was something in the manner of liis announcing liimself— 
the tone, the demeanour, the look—that galled Langford not a little, 
and made him assume a cold dryness of manner which was not natural 
to him. To the stranger’s announcement, then, he only replied by 
drawing up his head and demanding, “ Well, sir, what then?” 

The shortness of this reply seemed to putzle Sir Henry Ueywood a 
good deal, for he paused a moment or two before he answered, and 
then begun with some degree of hesitation: “ Why, sir, under these 
circumstances,” he said at length, " during the absence and probable 
death of Lord Harold, I am the only dt person to take possession of 
the late Earl’s papers and effects.” 

“ I do not feel quite sure of that,” replied Langford, in the same tone. 

“Pray, then, sir,” demanded Sir Henry; “if you consider yourself 
• fitter person than I am, and the question be not an impertinent one, 
will you inform ma who it is I have the honour of addressing, for this 
excellent divine lias given me but vague information upon the subject?” 

The question somewhat embarrassed Langford, for he had determined 
to wait for his brother’s return ere he took any step whatsoever in 
regard to asserting his rights as the eldest eon of the late Earl, and to 
be guided entirely by the frame of mind in which he found that brother 
At the time. He determined, therefore, to evade it as far as possible 
for the moment, and consequently reiilied, “The character in which, 
sir, I should oppose your taking possession of the papers of the late 
Earl, is that of one of his lordship’s executors; and in order to satisfy 
yourself that I am justified in assuming that character, as well us my 
friend here. Sir Walter Herbert, and the worthy rector himself, who 
are the only persons named, you have nothing to do but consult with 
Mr. Evelyn, the lawyer, who drew up the Earl’s will four or five days 
ago, and will inform you that such is the cose. He is now, 1 think, in 
tlie next room, writing. Let liim be called in.” 

" That is unnecessary; that is unnecessary,” said Sir Henry Hey- 
wood. “ Of his lordship’s will, at the present moment we are supposed 
to know nothing; and 1 must contend that I, as the next heir, in de¬ 
fault of Edward Lord Harold, am entitled to take possession of the 
papers, especially as there is every reason to believe that 1 am at this 
moment Earl of Danemore.” 

“Tliere is every reason to believe the contrary,” replied Langford, 
growing provoked; “and great reason to believe also, tliat you never 
will be so. If you are at all acquainted with the bandwriting of the 
gentleman you call Lord Harold, you will recognise it in that note,- 
which was received from liim not three hours ago, informing his 
fritherthat he was not only alive but at liberty, and rapidly recovering 
from the injuries he had received." * ■■ 

Thus saying, he threw down the note on the tabic before him. and 
after eyci^ it with a cursory glance, the countenauce of Sir Henry 
Ueywood fell amazingly; nevertheless, he replied in the same hold 
tone, "lam extremely luippv, sir, to hear that such is the rase, but 
this does not in the least prevent me from insUting on my right till 
lawil Htueld appears.” 

La^ord was about to reply, pcrliaps angrily, but Sir Walter Her¬ 
bert iuMrpoied, saying, “It seeuia to me, sir, that yon are pressing 
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forward a very painful discussion at a-very painful moment, and I 
really do not undcrstuiid what is your ol>ject in so doinj;.” 

“ Why, I will explain my object in a few words, sir,” replied tlio 
other. “There is a trentleman, I understand, who has of late set up 
some chimerical claim as eldest son’of the late Earl of Daiiemore, in 
which it seems that lie has iicrsuaded the Earl to concur—" 

Laiijrford’s clieek grew vyy red, and his lip quivered; hut Alice, 
wlio was sitting by him, laid her hand upon his arm, and looked im¬ 
ploringly up in his face. 

Langford bowed his head with a smile, saying, in a low tone, “Do 
not bo afraid, sweetest; these matters are not decided by the sword.” 

In the meanwhile Sir Henry went on, saying, “Under these circum¬ 
stances, sir, I think it absolutely necessary that the papers of tlie Earl 
shoulil be placed in safe keeping, for we have seen too much lately, in 
the various plots and contrivances of tlie last reign but one, of liow 
papers may be manufactured or altered to suit certalu imriaises.” 

It was Sir Walter Herbert’s cheek that now turned red, and he re¬ 
plied somewhat sharply, “Sir, your imputations are of a character— 
Hut it matters not,’’he added, interrupting himself. “1 will nut be 
provoked to forget my age or my station. The late Earl of Danemore 
has .appointed three resiwctable persons, of whom I perhaps am the 
least worthy, to act as his executors, and take pussession of all his 
papers after his death. The testimuuy of Mr. Evelyn to that effect 
will be sufficient, till we liave an opiiortunity of reading the will, which 
was given by the late Earl into tliat gentleman’s keeping.—Do not 
interrupt me, sir! But in order to satisfy you completely till the will 
is read, I am perfectly willing, and doubtless the two other executors 
are so also, to permit of your putting your seal in conjunction with 
ours upon all the effects of the late Earl. Docs this satisfy you?" 

“Why, I suppose it must,” rejilied Sir Henry; “although,” he 
added, giving a bitter and angry glance towards Langford, “ I am 
sorry tliat 1 cannot get this gentleman to put forth his claims and 
acknowledge his purposes boldly and straightforwardly.’’ 

^ “My net doing so, sir,” replied Langford, “proceeds, I beg to in¬ 
form you, from sources and considerations wliieh have no reference to 
you whatsoever. If there were not such a worshipful person os Sir 
ileiiry Hey wood in existence I should l)ehavo exactly as I do now. 
The matter remains to be settled, not between me aud you, but h«- 
tweeii myself and another.” 

“ It may do so,” replied Sir Henry Ileywood, “or it may not.” 

“But 1 say, sir, il Joes" replied Langford, frowning. 

“ You misunderstand me, sir,” replied tlie otlier, with tlie same dry 
courtesy. “I do not mean to impugn your word in the least. I 
iiave 110 doubt Unit you arc perfectly a man of honour and integrity. 
All I meant to say was, that, after all. Lord Harold may never ap- 
jicar. However, I am bound to take care of niy own rights, and 
from those rights neither frowns nor higli words will iiioie imS. In 
the meantime, 1 accept the terms proposed. We will Ixjili put our 
seals upon all cabinets an^ private receptacles of the Earl's papers, 
either till his son Edward apiiears, or till the will is opened, aud per¬ 
sons lawfully in power take jiossession thereof. I Uiek DOtll'ing but 
what is straightforward aud right, but I am firm in punuing that 
which 1 do Kelt.” 
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“After all, the man is riRlit,” thought Langford to himself, for he 
was one of tliose marvels that can acknowledge an adversary right; 
“he does it in a disagreeable and harsh way, it is true, when a few sweet 
words would have lioiieyed tlie thing over, and made it palntaiile in¬ 
stead of bitter. Nevertheless, he* is right, and we must not quarrel 
with the nianncr.” 

“Well, sir,” ho continued, aloud, “I atjf ready to proceed with you 
in the matter you propose. We will, if you please, take the lawyer 
with u.s, and my worthy and reverend co-executor will probably do 
me tlie favour to accompany us. Sir Waiter, I think, will trust to 
my accuracy; for, if 1 am right, he ordered his coach to convey him¬ 
self and his daughter home, and we need not detain him.” 

“Alice will go home with her maid,” said Sir Walter: “I have 
muen to speak to you about to-night, Henry, and many things to 
settle here; therefore, if the good doctor will give me lodging ior one 
niglit more, I wjU remain." 

The rector expressed his satisfaction; hut Langford looked out of 
the window upon the sky to mark how far the sun had declined, for, 
after all that hud happened during tlic last few weeks, he could not 
part with the only being that he loved deeply upon earth, even upon 
a short but unprotected journey llKe that before Alice Herbert, witli- 
ont feeling something like the apprehensiveness of strong aliemion 
steal over his heart. The plan proposed by Sir Walter, however, was 
followed. Alice took her departure, and, to save the reader any un¬ 
necessary doubt, we may say she arrived in safety. 

The four gentlemen then called in Mr. Evelyn, the attorney, to 
whom Sir Henry Hey wood thought fit to be very condescending; but 
he found Mr. Kvelyii as sbort and drv as even be himself could have 
desired, in one of his own siiortest and dryest mootls. Tlie lawyer 
said, when he was informed of their object, that tlicre wa» not the 
slightest necessity for any one to seal up the i>apera, except the exe¬ 
cutors, as he had tlie will in his pocket, and their names were en¬ 
dorsed upon it, so that the persons appointed could be ascertained at 
once, without the iiidecenc;^ of opening the paper within an hour of, 
the testator’s death. Langioni, however, to save any furtlier discus¬ 
sion, informed him that it had boon so arrangi<d; and, in the first 
place, iiutwithstauding all the many painful tcv-lings that were hu.sy at 
his lieart, he accompanied the others with a firm step into tlie room 
where his fatlier’s laxly lay. 

Sir Walter Herbert east down his eyes, and would not look upon 
him as he entered. Tlie rector, on the contrary, took a quick glance 
to tee how he bore it; but all was firm and calm—sad. but self-pus- 
•essed; and while tile others proceeded to their task of sealing up 
■everal cabinets which had been brought firom Danemore Rustic after 
the fire, Langford advanced to the side of the bed of death, by wliich, 
at was then enstomary, stood a liglit on eitlicr side, and gazed in upon 
the countenance of him who had just departed. 

All was ualiii and still on tlut face where so many fierce and vio- 
lent paasiuns had displayed tliruiselves thr^gh life. Ail was peace- 
fill, tranquil—even iiappy in llie expression. Tlie muscles which had 
haUtttoUy contracted tlie brow were now rcla.xed, and tlie deep 
wrinkk tetween tlie tliick eyebrows was obliterated. The dosed eye- 
Uda veiled the quick, keen, Ilualiing eyes wliieli Iiad now kwt not only 
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thcWnze of passion but the lustre of life; and the Up which had quirered 
E'itlj n tliousatui emotions in a moment— which hud now carJed with 
bitter scorn—now been raised with hasty indignation—now been shut 
Willi snpjiressed passion—and now bc“en drawn down with stern detcr- 
niiiiation, was motionless, meaningless. The only expression that it 
bore, if it bore any, was tliat of Rentlc and quiet repose—an exiiretsion 
wliich is so consonant to the features of a cliild, that in infants wo 
truee it alike in sleeping, in^ruking, and in death; but wliiel) is sel¬ 
dom, if ever, seen in sleep u{)on the eountenanueof tlie aged; though 
it is sometimes assumed by them in waking lifb, when a natural 
plaeidity of di.spoeilion overcomes cares, intirmities, anxieties, regrets, 
and all the lieavy bunlen of years; and is often, very often seen wlien 
tile liand of tlic eternal tranquillizer, dealii, has stiUed the fiery pas¬ 
sions into his deep, unbroken repose. 

Langford gazed long and wistfully; and, at lenglli, the finger of 
Sir Walter Ilerbert, laid gently on ids sleeve, mode liini start; and, 
turning round, he left the apartment, witli a deeps sigh tliat thus 
should have ended a life full of mighty encigies and noble capabilities, 
whigli niiglit liave been devoted to the accomplishment of a tliousand 
great and magnificent tilings. The whole puty thence proceeded to 
Danemore Castle, and went through the same pruoois m sealing up 
all tile private caliinels and cliests which could bo found. Few, 
inileed. were tlieiv still in existence, for tlie groattft portion had been 
kept in that part of the building wliich was burnt; and, though Mr 
Henry Hey wood showed an inclination at first to make himself sure 
tliat all had been consumed beyond tlie line marked out as that ot 
tlie fire, lie was very soon satisfied liy nearly breaking his neck down 
a flight of stairs tliat seemed tolerably ste^fast till bo set Us un¬ 
lucky foot u;Hin them. 

This being done, and Sir Henry quite assured that the other parts 
of tlie Castle were not practicable for human feet, a low and formal 
bow separated tlie two parties, and tlie expectant lieir of the earldom 
retired to the small village pubiie-liouse, where be had put up on his 
arrival, and immediately sent off for shrewd lawyers to advise with 
him in the circumstances in which he stood. 

As the otiH-rs returned on foot towanls the Rectory, Sir Wtitet 
took the arm of Langford in one hand, while he gently grasped that 
of tlie lawyer. Master Evelyn, with the other, saying, in a low and 
kindly tone, “We roust lose no time 1” , 

“Ceruinly not. Sir Walter," said the lawyer; “we must lose no 
time, indeed; for opponents, you see, are in the field quickly." 

“ But," said Langford, “ perhaps —” 

"Tliere is no ‘perhaps,’ my lord,” replied Master Erelyn, interrupt- 
lug Urn, but with a civil ami courteous tone, and a deprecatoiy bow; 

“ I know ^uito well what yon would say: tlit perhaps your mind Is 
not made up how to act; but all which I mean to urge if, that it la 
necessary to be fully prepared to act in any way that you may think 
fit at a moment’s notice. Here is your lather's declaration in regard 
to his marriage, drawn np and sworn to. It is now expedient to take 
the declaratiun of Mistress Bertha, and swear her Uietesmto beforu 
the magistrates, as well os to emplt^ every means of obtaining ftartber 
proof and Infurmathm. Yon may act afterwards as you tfaiidc lit." 

Langford readily agreed that the lawyer was in the atawngh 
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be felt a repngnanoe at that moment to follow, with even apparent 
eagernees, his claim to the heritage of him who was just dead. He 
returned, however, to the Rectory, where Bertha had still remained, 
and she soon appeared in answer to his summons. 

There were traces of tears upon her cheeks; and when Langford, 
8))oaking some soothing and consoling words, explained to her his 
object in sending for her, she replied, "You have done well, sir. You 
have done well; for I feel that I shall not, live long; and what I hare 
to say had better be rightly taken down. I feel that I shall not live 
long, I say, because, for the first time for thirty years, I have shed 
t^ars. It is a weakness that I did not expect to fall upon me again; 
hut now that the last of those who have b^n connected with my fate 
is gone into the tomb, I feel that the time is come for me to take my 
departure also; and these tears, I suppose, are a few drops of rain ere 
the dark night sets in." 

“ I trust not, Bertha,” said Langford, kindly. “ I trust not, indeed. 
The last being connected with your fate has not departed; for surely 
my fate has been strongly and strangely connected with yours, and 
I have so much to thank you for, that I would fain show my grati¬ 
tude, and make the last days of your life pass happily away.” 

“You have, perhaps, something to thank me for,” replied Bertha, 
'but more to blame and hate me for. But you know I am nut a 
person of many words; and if I am to tell all that 1 know of you and 
yours, let me do it now, and as shortly as may be.” 

“In the first place,” said Jlr. Evelyn, “we had better send for 
another magistrate; the lady can moke her declaration in the mean¬ 
while and swear to it afterwards.” 

“ Do not call me the lady. Master Lawyer,” said Bertha, with her 
usual cold sharpness; "I am no lady. 1 am Bertha, the housekeeper. 
But send for what magistrate you like. 1 will say notliing that I will 
not swear to.” 

A messenger was accordingly sent off for Sir Matthew Scropc, and 
In the meanwhile Bertha went on with her tale. 

“I was bom on the beautiful coast of Brittany;” she said; “my 
fiather was a small holder under the Lords of Beaulieu, his mother’s 
ancestors,” and she pointed to Langford. “ The chateau stood upon 
a high rock, crowned with thick woods above the sea; for in those 
sweet shores the green leaves dip themselves in the green waters. At 
Qftecn years of age, I went to attend upon the Lady Eugenie—his 
motlier—who was some two years older than myself. The Lords of 
Beaulieu were fathers to all Iwncath them, and she was as a sister to 
me. She found out that even at that early age 1 loved, and that there 
was little hope of him I loved ever being able to win iny lather’s 
consent, for my father was wealthy for a peasant. She told her 
father and her brother, and prayed their help; they gavb it; and so 
well did they do for my liappine'ss, that ere two summers were over, 
Henri Kcruuet was the pro8|)erous owner of a small trailing ship. My 
&ther’a consent was given, tlie day was npiioiuted, and two days 
before, I saw from tlie windows of the castle my father, my two 
brothers, and my lover, put out to sea in a Sbe boat, to buy things at 
Qoimperle for the wedding. I watched them from the windows of 
my young mistress’s room with the eyes of love, and saw tliem skint 
Ibr half a mile over the waters, as if it had been a thing of tftm own; 
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but then, I know not liow or wlij', the sail flapped npon flie water, 
the boat upset, and all that were in it disappeared. One of them roae 
airniii for a moment, .and eliin!; to the .side of the boat. ] think it wn» 
Henri; but ere my .sereams ealli'd attention, and other b>af» eonld 
put off, hi.s hold bad yiven wav. nml he too was benealli the waters. 

“There is in every womanV breast a history; and tliis is mine. I 
had but one brotlier left; every other relation was gone, and lie I 
loveil also. My heart was shut tpi from that hour, never to open 
again. Jfy young ini'tresf was all kindness, and tenderness, nml 
benevoleneo; she kejit me with her, she strove to sootlie nml to con¬ 
sole; Imt she laid soon need of consolation and soothing herself, liir 
lier father dieii suddenly as be sat at breakfast be.side her, and she 
remained an orpiian in the castle of her ancestors for several weeks, 
till her brother, who was with tlie army, could obtain permission to 
return to his estates. When he did come, he brought with him one 
whom 1 remember well, ns he then erossed the threshold, in all the 
gr<a(;es, the powers, and the fiery passions of youth; one whom you 
have all seen bent and worn by age and cate, and by*tlic punishment 
of those passions indulged; one who lies within a few steps of us even 
now, in the cold and marble stiffness of death, with all the stormy 
impulses of his nature passed away. He was then like a fleiy war- 
horse, full of beauty, and strongtli, and danger, for there was nothing 
on earth that he dared not do; there were but tj>o few things, also, 
which, with such a mind and such a body, he could not accomplish. 
He loved my mistress, and my mistress loved him, ere many weeks 
of his sojourn with us passed away. 

“ He brought with him a boy of some twelve or fourteen years old; 
a gay, wild, fearless creature like himself; the son, as I understood, 
of a poor but noble gentleman, who had placed him as a page, to learn 
from infancy the art of war, with the young lord. This boy would 
often sit and tell me of wild scenes which had taken place in the civil 
strifes of England, and sometimes would glance at stranger and still 
more terrible things in western lands, where they both had sojourned 
long. This Franklin Gray it was who first called my notice to the 
love that was growing up between the two; and T saw how strong it 
was, though there was nothing avowed as yet between them. 

“The time came for the young Marquis to return to the wars. The 
English Lord was to return with him, and still nothing was spoken of 
their love, at least so far as I could Icam; but on the day when they 
were about to depart, the young foreigner turned to my mistress, in 
her brother’s presence, and said, ‘Lady, I have a parting present to 
make you. You have applauded and admired my p^y young page. 
In the present beggary of my fortunes, 1 can do but little for him; I 
pray you to take him to your service, and wlien he it old enough, let 
your noble brother do what he can to promote him in. the career of 
arms. Tilllhen, as he is of gentle blood, he may well serve a gentle 
lady.’ He spoke gaily, and as it seemed fireely; but I could observe 
a peculiar expression on Ids face which gave the words more meaning; 
and there came at the same time the blood, like a rising rebel, into 
my mistress’s cheek, telling that she comprehended him well. 

“It had been arrangA that while the Marquis was absent, the 
should proceed to England, to join her uncle, then on a political mis- 
lioa in Ixindon, rather than remain in solitude in France. A vestd 
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was CBRagPcI, and in a few days, after she had parted with her brother 
and her lover, she embarked, with myself, the boy Franklin Gray as 
a servant, and the priest. We met with foul weather, and the ship 
with difficulty reached a port upon the coast of Cornwall, where we 
landed; but there, upon the pretext of fatigue and illness, she de¬ 
termined to remain some days; and on the first night of our arrival she 
despatched the boy Franklin Gray to London, both to announce her 
safety to her uncle, and, as it proved, to communicate with one who 
In disguise had returned to his native lailU, at the risk of life, for the 
purpose of meeting her. 

“ As soon as the boy was gone, she told me all; how they loved, 
and how their love had been told-, and of the impossibility of his 
asking her hand at that time, while in exile and in poverty, having 
nothing but his sword to depend upon. When the boy returned, she 
Seemed a good deal agitated; and, as when once she had given her 
confidence it was e.xtreme, she told me that she had received mes¬ 
sages from the Earl begging her to follow a particular course in her 
journey, in order that he might see her, if but for a moment, by the 
way. She shaped her course accordingly, and passed through the 
very scenes where now we are; and at the little town of Uppington, 
not ten miles hence, she was met by the Earl. He had obtained— 
Heaven know how! for I do not—a considerable sum of money, 
which raised high his hopes and expectations. He pressed her to 
be united to him immediately in private. Ijove was strong and elo¬ 
quent in her breast, and she consented. She exacted, however, that 
their marriage should be solemnized according to the rites of his 
faith and the laws of his country, as well as according to her own. 

“ Tlie good weak priest who accompanied her was easily induced 
to TCrform the ceremony of our church, and the Earl had now wealth 
sufficient fully to bribe the priest of that village; but as it was deter¬ 
mined that in a very few days she should go on to join her uncl^ and 
double the quickness of her journey to make up for the lost time, I 
only, and one of the servants, were admitted to be present as witnesses 
to a marriage which was to be held strictly secret. I saw them mar¬ 
ried by the rites of both churches; and my mistress, for her honour's 
sake, demanded and receiveti from both priests, certificates of the 
marriage. The day before that on which she was to have set out, 
news arrived of the death of Cromwell, and the rumour that all was 
in confusion through the country across which we had to pass. The 
tidings did not make them very sad, for they were in their first hap¬ 
piness; but the boy Franklin Gray was again sent to London, in 
company with our good weak priest, to see her uncle, and ask whether 
she should come on. At the end of a week, the boy returned alone. 
Her uncle had quitted London in haate, and the poor priest had been 
involved In a tumult in the streets, had been recognised as belonging 
to the Catholic Church, and had been murdered by tlie Srbtal popu¬ 
lace. For him she mieved sincerely; but it seemed to me tliat site 
was not very soriy that a fair excuse was given lier fur remaining 
witli her husband, and sharing his fate, whatever that fate might be. 

“She soon experienced, however, the sad lot of tliose who cast 
themselves upon the mercy of man. He afiis violent—rash—l«sty. 
There were matters grieved him deeply. The sum that he possessed 
was drawing near to a close, and he wished much it was evidrait, ere 
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two months were over—I do not eny to annul his Tnam‘np:<*, for I 
bflievc, nay, 1 am sure, ho loved her still—hut to have it (xmcoaled 
for tlie time. He urped her then to return to her brother, sluiwing 
her tluvt lie could with dilliculty sujiport her, even if he were not 
hmi!J<'lf hy ehaiieedi.^covered by lin;.reiinj; in Knudand; and he framed 
for her a phiUMihle story to aeeount for the perioti of her absence, 
which in times of such tiaiij^or and etmfusion nil^ht easily lie done. 

“She refused, liowever, firmly, tlmut,'h mildly. She said, that 
thou^irh, 60 h)n.i; as it nieraly referred to conwalinp her nmrriajfc, 
she was willim: to do all he wished; nevertheless, w'hen It could no 
loiufer he concealed hut by a falsehood, ehe would yield no further; 
and nothin;; should ever induce her to tell her noble brother a lie. 
An;;er and fury on bis part succeeded. I and the boy Franklin w< ro 
in the room; and tlie Karl, when he found that passion could effect 
uolhini;, turned to nu', thinking that I might persnadc my mistress 
to consent. She inid that morning given me some ofience ; for I hod 
ever het’n idle and vain, and my terrible fate hud not cured my follies, 
thouch It hatl embittereil my heart. I did not try io persuade her, 
but I sail! maliciously and falsely—for I knew better—that I thought 
she was very wrong not to do as her husband told her. 

“ Slic gazed ui>on me with aurjirise and indignation; but tlie boy 
Franklin burst forth, exclaiming, * Slic does very right not to tell n 
lie for any oneand tlie Karl in his passion struck liiiii to the ground. 

“ The lK)y instantly drew his dagger and •prang'upon the Earl, but 
he wrenched it from his hand in a moment, and putting him forth 
from the door, returned laughing, moved to merriment, even in the 
midst of his anger, by the youth’s daring. With him the storm for a 
time passed away; but from that moment my mistress si^med to look 
upon me with contempt. I felt that I iiiciitcd it, and hated her the 
more. All her gotnl deeds, all her kindness towanls me, were forgot¬ 
ten; and a few hasty words which she spoke the next morning, in her 
indignation at my conduct, became like poison, and rankled in my 
heart. Thus passed two or three more days; and I laid a scheme 
which succeeded but too well. I looked at the Earl often as I passed 
him, seeking to draw his attention, and make him sjK^ik to me upon 
the matter of his ilispiite with my lady. At length, one day he did 
80 , and I hurriedly and hasely advised him to obtain fnmi her hy any 
means the proofs of Jier marriage, and then let her refuse to g<» bacK 
to her broiher for a lime if she dared. My niistress crime in ns we 
W’cre speaking, and looked surprised, but snid nothing; and the Earl 
followed my advice, lie tried many niethiMls to arrive at his purjiose; 
but it was in a moment o< love ami affection that he induced her to 
gite liini up the certificates, the alloslations of niy(«clf and the other 
servant, and all the proofs of her marriage, upoti the pretence that 
he would keep tlicm more securely. A doubt, however, sec!no<i to 
cross her mflKi, even w'hen she was placing them in hl« bands, for she 
asked him to swear most solemnly Uiat lie would never destmy iiicm; 
and I reiiiemlier particularly, that when he said iie would swear by 
everything he held sacred, she insisted upon his adiling tliat he swore 
upon his honour as an Knglish gentleman. 

** Wlien ho fiad got tlu^papers, however, and he knew that he (X>tild 
eompel l»er to do wh.itwH vcr lie liked, hU love and his tendemeM 
teemed to return in full force, and tha idea of parting with her at tfl 
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was evidently hateful to him. At length, however, necessity compelled 
him to propose it again; and once more, high words and angry dis¬ 
cussion ensued; and then it was that all the smothered feelings which 
she had been long nourishing towards myself hurst forth. She 
accused me of alienating her husband’s affection. She called me base 
—ungrateful—criminal. She told mo to quit her presence, and never 
r<‘-appear in it again; anil I did quit her, determined to return to 
France, and obey her to the letter. 

“How the matter would have ended batweon herself and her hus¬ 
band, I know not, had not other circumstances intervened; for, with 
all his violent passions, ho certainly loved her still, deeply—tenderly 
—devotedly. But news was suddenly brought him tliat his real 
name and ciraracter, which 1,8 had concealed, had been discovered, 
and that warrants were out for his appreliension, as what tliey called 
a Malignant. He returned to the liouse for a few minutes after 
receiving these tidings, informed his wife what had taken place, toolc 
a tender and affectionate leave of her, and besought her to hasten to 
France with all, speed, where he would join her ere ten days wore 
over. The spot was named, the time ii.Ked, and I saw him press her 
warmly to his hc.art as they piarted. 

“ He then spoke to me for a moment, and, bidding me forget all 
that had passed, enjoined me to remain with and console my mistress. 
I refused at once, sternly and bitterly, to do so; and as he had no 
time to lose, and found my determination fixed, he only further asked 
mo to let him know without fail where I established my abode, 
that he might show his gratitude for my services in brighter days, 
and do away the evil feelings between my mistress and myself. I 
told him that he would always hear of me at the house of my brother, 
and he departed. He was scarcely gone when I too left the house, 
and found my way back to France alone, but took care not to revisit 
the place of my birth, believing that a bad name had gone there before 
me. What happened to my mistress then I do not know; but I heard 
that, keeping only the boy Franklin Gray to attend upon her, she had 
sold all her jewels—” 

“We had better not admit anything into the declaration,” said 
Mr. Evelyn, “except what you personally saw or knew, my good 
lady. Indeed, as it is, only parts of the declaration can he used.” 

“ I am neither good nor a lady, Master Lawyer,” replied Bertha. 
" But to go on with wliat I personally know—about a year and a 
half after, or perhaps two years, a letter reached me by a circuitous 
route from the Earl of Dauemore, telling me that the restoration of 
the Stuart family to the throne of England had restored liim to his 
native land and all hia honoura, and that if I chose to come to England, 
and occupy that post in his household which I lately filled, I sliould 
spend the rest of my days in comfort and peace and honour. I agreed 
to do so, for where I then was, I was very miserable; and. I set out 
for England. When I came into his presence, however, he scarcely 
knew me; for when he had last seen me I had been a blooming—per¬ 
haps a handsome girl; and in that short space, grief, anxiety, and 
seil’-reproach had ma»ie me, with very little difference, what I now 
•m. To my surprise, however, 1 found tha* his house was occupied 
by a noble and beautiful bride; and when be told me, I gazed in Ida 
£tce with wonder and apprehension. He understood my looks, and 
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with that stern, determined air wliich was so natural to his counte¬ 
nance, he toid me, in a few short words, that wticn he had returned 
to France, being hoiK'less and nearly destitute, lie liiul not sought out 
Ids wife as he had jiromiseil, trusting that slie would go hack to her 
brother and conceal her marriage, as ho from the first had wisheil. 
'I'lio Marquis do IJeaulieu had sought him out, however, and covered 
him with reproaches: they had fought, and both had been severely 
wounded. ‘ I then,’ he added, ‘ went into other lands; but suddenly 
found that the king had ifeen restored. I returned to my native 
country, but speedily perceived, that though I Iiad sacrifleed every¬ 
thing for my sovereign, I could regain my honours, but could not 
regain one half of my estates without using the influence of another 
peer, all-powerful with the king. To him I applied, and he proposed 
to me a marriage with liis daughter. I might have resisted the temp¬ 
tation if I had never seen her; but she is young, beautiful, fascinating. 
I married lier, and regained all.’ 

‘“And tile Lady Kugonie,’ I cried; ‘the Lady EuMnic?’ 

“‘She is dead,’ replied tiie Karl; ‘I have now obtained certain 
information that she is dead; but I cannot say,’ lie added; and he 
gra.sped my arm tightly while he spoke—‘ I cannot say I am sure 
that she w.as dead before this second marriage was contracted; 
now, Hertli.'i,’ he continued, ‘ now, swear to nic, by everything you 
hold sacred, never, till 1 jaTniit you, to reveal tojiny one the fact of 
niy former marriage ; and if you do swear, you bind mo to you for 
ever!’ I did swear, for we both thought that she was dead; and I 
kept that promise iiiviolalily. liui 1 asked him, before I took any 
vow, if he had kept liis, and preserved the proofs of his first mar- 
ri.age; for, at first, I thought he wished to entangle me by an oath, 
when his real wife was still living; and I had repented enough 
already what I had done against her. IIo told me that ho Imd, 
and showed them to mo in the chamber where they were preserved: 
and again he swore never to destroy them, though her death, he 
said, might well free him from that promise. But I saw then, and I 
have seen through Ids life, tliat he felt, as well as 1 did—that there 
was a fate attached to those papers which would one day change 
cvcrytliiiig. 

“ He then brought me to tlie presence of his lady, to whom he hod 
announced niy coming. AVlicn the door opened for me to enter, and 
she knew who it was, she turned towards me, as I thought, coldly and 
somewhat sullenly; but the moment after, she looked surprised. Sho 
had expected to see a young and handsome girl; but she saw a lean 
and sallow woman, and all doubts of me and of her husband, if sho 
hod entertained such, vanished. She became as kind to mo as tha 
first day of spring, though she was often haughty and cold to others. 
She trustedgne in everything, and 1 learned to love her well. I lovcsl 
her betted far better, than the mistress I had at first served; but 
there was still something wanting in the latter attachment. I believe 
it was the fresliness of early feelings; the freshness that never comes 
again. However, after 1 had been in England for some ten yeaTL 
and one son of the Earl tmd his Countess had been bom and died, and 
the second supplied his place, being then but a sickly child himself^ 
1 remained behind for a short time in London after they had qmtted 
the coiut to come down into the couotiy. In about tw da^ I fid- 
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lowed, and travelling elowly, stopped one night at a little inn in the 
town of Stockbridge. 

“ It was night; and, after having supped, I wont along the passage 
towards my bed-room, when, as I passed a door that w as open, I 
hoard a voice that almost made mo sink into the earth. It was that 
of the Lady Eugenie; and, as I passed by the door, I looked in with¬ 
out wishing to look, and I saw her there, sitting speaking to a servant, 
pale and worn, but scarcely less beautaful than ever. I was fool 
enough to faint; and when I revived, I found myself in her chamber, 
with herself and her woman bending over me. At first I tliought she 
did not know mo, so terribly was I changed, and so little did she seem 
moved by the siglit of one who had injured her; but when I was quite 
well, and thanked her in the English tongue, and was about to le.avc 
her, she said, ‘No; stay a moment. Leave us. Marguerite;’ and 1 
trembled so tliat I could not move. Tlie girl went away; and tlien 
she said, ‘You are terribly altered, Bertlia; but 1 liavo kept you to 
say, tliat if sorrow for anytliing you ever did against me bo the cause 
of that sad change, console your.solf. I have long ago forgiven you. 
Nay, more; 1 have often thought I did you some injustice.’” 

■' 'I'licn you positively saw the same lady with your own eyes,” said 
'Klf. Evelyn, “ wliom you had seen united to the late Earl before the 
death of Cromwclljten years after he liad m.arricd another person?” 

“ I did,” replied Bertha. “ But it is useless now to detail .all that 
passed between us. I found tliat her brotlier had compelled lier to 
nssiime another name, and to spread a report of her own deatli. ’fiiat 
after her return to France she had borne a son; this gentleman present, 
the true Earl of Daneniore—” 

“You mistalre,” said Langford; “I was born in England, in the 
very town wliere my father’s marriage was celebrated with my mo¬ 
ther; for she was resolved, she has often told me, that I sliould lose 
none of the privileges of an Englishman by being born in a foreign 
country, and she crossed tlie seas to England a month before my birth, 
ill order that her child might first see light in the native land of hia 
father. 1 have the certificate of my birth duly attested.” 

“All that, she told me,” answered Bcrtlia; “ and I meant but to • 
say tliat the child was born some months after her husband had left 
her. The boy was witli her then, and I saw him; and I am re.ady to 
swear, tliough ciianged now from a youth to a man, tliat this is the 
same person. She strove eagerly to persuade me to give her an 
attestation of her marriage, under my hand; but I would not do it, 
for I had rowed not. Sho asked anxiously after the papers, too, and 
if I knew whether they had been destroyed; but I assured her tliat 
her husband had kept his word. I told her even where they were 
placed; and I assured her that if ever fate so willed it tliat the obstacles 
which then existed to the open establishment of her marriage should 
be removed—Md I felt th-at they would be—1 assured her, I say, that I 
would then aid her to the very best of my power in obtainiug tlic 
result she wished. I promised her even then to do all that I could, 
without breaking my oath, to console and comfort her; and I told 
ber, without, however, telling her the whole truth, that her husband 
fu^ believed her to he dead. 

“We women derive comfort from strange sources often; and that 
thought Umt her husband believed her to Ixi dead, and had acted as 
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he had acted under that belief, seemed to console her more than any¬ 
thin,!; that I had said. She wept bitterly; but the tears verc evi¬ 
dently sweet ones; and when we parted, she made me promise to 
write to her frequently, and give her news of him whom she still 
dearly loved. I did write to lier frequently, and slie to me; and I 
told her cverytliing that passed, wliieh could give her any pleasure to 
liear. After her death her son wrote to me; and though for some 
time past he has not told mentis movements, yet when 1 heard from 
accidental report that for two or three summers a gentleman had 
. been wandering about the neighbourhood, attracting the attention of 
many by his gracious manners and his kindly heart, I felt .sure that it 
was the son of Eugenic do Beaulieu, led on by the hand of fate to¬ 
wards the destiny that awaited him.” 

Thus Bertha ended her Iiistory, which had occupied some time in 
the narration; and when it was done, hotii Jaingford and Sir Walter 
pondered for several minutes over the title just told. Tlio first who 
broke silence was Sir. Evelyn, who though but a coiintiy attorney of 
those days, wa.s superior botli in knowledge and in mind to the gene¬ 
rality of his eliiss. 

‘‘Tliougli, undouhteilly,” lie said, "there Is sufllcicnt matter 
hear us out in making a vigorous struggle to recover your rights, my 
lord, yet I very much fear that, without tiic documents which afford 
the only real legal evidence of the marriage, we slfould be defeated. 
Tile leaf has been taken so nicely out of the register that we can 
draw no conclusive inference from that fact. And yet,” he continued, 
as if a sudden thought struck him—“ and yet tiierc may lie means of 
proving tliat a leaf is really wauling. Of that, however, more here¬ 
after, for we cannot be at all secure without the papers." 

“ Should I make up my mind,” said Langford, “ to enter into the 
struggle at all, I think that I shall be able ultimately to obtain them; 
hut in the meantime—" 

He was interrupted, however, by the entrance of the rector’s ser¬ 
vant, who announced that a gentleman had just arrived, demanding 
to speak with the Earl of Uancmorc, and on being told that he was 
dead, had appeared in what the man called a great taking. 

“Is he gone?” demanded the rector. 

“No, sir,” replied the servant. “When I told him the Ear! was 
dead, but that a number of gentlemen were in tlie parlour talking the 
matter over, he said that he should like to speak with them, as he 
had news of great importance to communicate from Lord Harold.” 

” I’ray let us see him,” said Langford; and the rector, bowing his 
head, told the servant to give the stranger admittance. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Befoub wo follow any farther the proceedings, however Important 
they might be, which were taking place at the village of Danemore, 
we must return to several of the personages concerned in this history, 
whom we have now quitted for somewhat too long a period. In tho 
first pla(», we must give Ate consideration to Mr. Justice Whistler, 
whom'we last left fast asleep. Whether he dreamed at all or not is 
difficult to say, but if he did, it is certain that his dreams most have 
IV— -—, *i.„ r,...the verv first thoughts 
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that presented tliemselres to his mind when he an'olce after a nap of 
between five and six hours. 

It is probable, indeed, that he would not hare roused himself near 
»o soon, but for an extraordinary trampling of horses and the sound of 
manifold voices, which, ascending from the court-yard below, caused 
Morpheus to flap away upon his soft wings, and leave the wortliy 
magistrate with his eyes and ears wide open, wondering what could 
be the matter. He started from fiis bed instantly, and advanced to 
the window, the curtains of which had been drawn to keep out the 
sun; and putting forth his head above the court-yard, he perceived a 
number of persons collected together, habited principally like sturdy- 
yeomen and farmers. Each h^ his liorse with him, and all seemed 
to be well armed; while the two constables who had followed the 
worthy magistrate in his nocturnal expedition were seen in the midst 
of the crowd, bustling about with a look of importance. Now Justice 
Whistler was a man of rapid combinations, and he instantly divined 
what was the,occasion of the meeting; but he was a cautious man 
too, and he loved to have his own conclusions confirmed by the testi¬ 
mony of others. He consequently protruded his head still further 
from the window, and, catching the attention of one of the constables, 
.demanded, in somewhat of an impatient tone, “ What is all this about, 
sirrali? What are you going tp do?” 

" We are going to catch the thief, your worship,” replied the con¬ 
stable; “ and all these good gentlemen are going to help us.” 

“ On no account! on no account!” exclaimed the justice from the 
window. “What! without me? I tell you if that fellow Were hanged 
without my help, I would hang myself.” 

“ Why, we thought as how,” replied the man, “ that your worship 
had been so well hasted already, that you might likely not wish for 
any more of it.” 

" Out upon you, fellow!” said the justice, “ I’ll baste you, if you 
do not mind. Go, and beg Mr. Hector directly, to stop but for ten 
minutes; and Til he ready to go with him. If .any man were to lay 
a hand upon that fellow Gray before me, I should hold myself but 
half a man and no gentleman. Go, and tell him so, sirrah ! , 

While the man proceeded to obey the commands he had received, 
Mr. Justice Whistler hurried on his garments, wincing desperately, 
every now and then, as a sadden turn made him aware of the defi¬ 
ciency of skin on some part or another of lus back. At length, how¬ 
ever, his toilet was accomplished as far as it could be; that is to say, 
bis vest was put on, for neither coat nor cloak had been left to him; 
and with a ruefiil face he waa obliged to descend with lus sturdy 
arms only decorated by the wide white sleeves of his shirt. 

Guided by the sound of voices he found his way to the rector’s 
parlour, and, opening the door, presented himself to th^ eyes of the 
more select party therein assembled. It consisted of three or four of 
the principal farmers or small landed proprietors in the neighbour¬ 
hood, t<®ether with the rector himself, and n young gentleman, who 
instantly, by the entire difference of his mien and demeanour from 
those of the persons by whom he was surijounded, attracted the atten¬ 
tion of tile worthy magistrate. He was tall and well pro{>nrtioncd,, 
though Bomewliat slightly made; but he was extremely pale, so mucfi 
Ms indeed, as to hare appearance of ill-health. He was only 
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»nned with an ordinary Bword, which miRlit perhaps hare befitted a 
country gentleman in those days, but did not harmonize with the 
striking and distinguished appearance of the personage who bore it. 
But while there was something alxtut the comers of the mouth which 
implied a certain degree of indecision of character, there was a quick 
dash in the eye, and lines and furrows upon the brow, that seemed to 
contradict the other expression, and gave a look of stern determina¬ 
tion even approaching to fiyccness. Tlie appearance of the justice 
in his shirt sleeves, joined with the account which had been previously 
given of his adventures of the night before, for a moment relaxed 
the countenance of the young gentleman wo have mentioned, and, 
sitting by a table on which various refreshments were laid mtf bo 
gazed upon Justice Whistler with a smile. 

“My dear sir," exclaimed the magistrate, addressing his host— 
“ My dear sir, how could you think of going against this scoundrel 
without me? I would not have had it done for a thousand pounds.” 

“ Why,” replied the rector, “ we judged that your worship was 
so tired and injured that it would have been cruel to disturb your 
repose; and as I had yesterday morning gone round the country, 
and appointed all these worthy people to meet here, for the purpose 
of taking as many as we can of this gang of villains, I could not ySfy” 
well del.ay.” 

“What! then you had determined to go agaihst them before I 
came?” cried the justice, hewing himself off a large slice from a cold 
sirloin that graced the table. "How was that? IIow was that? I 
understood they had only been in this country some few days, and 
they cannot have committed many depredations.” 

" Yes; but my noble young guest here, the Lord Harold,” replied 
the rector, "only escaped from their hands the night before, and 
arrived at my house yesterday morning. Wo consulted together 
what was to be done, and determined on the steps we have taken.” 

“My Lord Harold 1”cried the justice; “my Ia)rd Harold, I (rive 
your lordship good morning, and very happy 1 am to see yem alive, 
for we have had many doubts on the subject; and I have had more to 
do with your concerns of late than perhaps you are aware of.” 

“lam afraid my father must have suffered much anxiety on my 
account,” said Ix>rd Harold, with a somewhat cold and stately air; 
“ but I sent off a letter yesterday morning, the very first moment 
that I had the means of doing so, to inform him of my safety. Had 
the messenger not arrived when you left that part of the country?" 

“Not that I heard of, not that I heard of, my lord," replied the 
justice. “My good lord, your father, indeed, had much anxiety} 
and, for the matter of that, other people too: for there was a certain 
young gentleman taken up, and accused of having murdered you. 
He remaingdrfor several days in confinement, which seetned to chafo 
his proud spirit very much.” 

“ Pray who was tliat, sir?” demanded Lord Harold. 

“ Why, he calls himself Captain Henry Langford,” replied the 
justice; " but you may doubtless know more of him by some other 
name.” 

Lord Harold’s brow grew as dark as night, and bright red spots 
came into his cheek as he replic-d, " I have heard of him, and seen 
him, and have also been informed that be tekes the name of 
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Chevalier <3e Beaulieu. But perhaps you have had an opportunity 
of investigating more fully who he really is?” 

The justice, however, saw that Lord Harold was utterly unac¬ 
quainted with all that had taken place during his absence; and, as 
there was a great deal that he himself could not explain clearly, 
while everything that he could explain was anything hut agreeable, 
he determined to leave the task to others, and was meditating how 
to evade giving any reply, when the rector came unexpectedly to 
his aid, by saying, *^‘1 beg pardon for irflerrupting you, gentlemen; 
but allow me to remind you that time wears. It is now near one 
o’clock. We have fully fifteen miles or more to go, and it may bo 
necessary not to fatigue our horses before we arrive at the point oi 
our destination. By your ieave, therefore, I think we had better 
postpone all explanations.” 

"One more cup of this excellent ale,” exclaimed the justice, “and 
then I am ready. I hope the rascals have got my horse saddled. 
Pray, your reverence, make inquiry.” 

“But, my desfr sir,” said the rector, “how can you manage to go 
without a coat? I am afraid, too, that none of mine would fit you— 
not even one of my loose riding coats, for I am a spare man, and you 
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"Fatl you would say,” added the justice. “Yes, I am fat, sir; 
that is to say, fatti^h; and how to do witliout a coat I know not; but 
go I will. Is there not a fat person in the neighbourhood that would 
lend me a jerkin?” 

“ Why, your reverence,” said one of the fanners, who had liitherto 
stood aloof, but who now advanced towards the rector, |“ there’s 
Parmer Balls, down at the Pond Gate; his coat would just do. He 
weighs full one and twenty stone. His coat would surely just fit his 
worship.” 

“I could get into it, at least,” said the magistrate, “for I only 
weigh nineteen, so there arc two stone to spare, which makes more 
difference in a coat than in a load of hay. So run, good sir, or 
send some one, and beg Parmer Balls to lend Justice Whistler a coat 
for a few.hours. Hark ye! hark yc! not his Sunday’s best, for we 
have dirty work to do, and there is no need to spoil it.” 

The coat was soon procured; and Mr. Justice Whistler, having 
mounted with the rest, set out at tlie head of the procession, which 
consisted of nearly thirty persons, having Lord Harold on one side 
of him, and the reverend rector on the other. The justice took 
the place of leader as a sort of right, which was tacitly conceded to 
him by all the rest, mote out of respect for his portly person than 
flrom anything that they knew of his character or abilities. 

Lord Harold, however, soon began to appreciate his ready shrewd¬ 
ness, for as they moved onward at a slow trot, he put seve^ questions 
to him with regard to ^eir future proceedings, resolved, it' he found 
any occasion to be dissatisfied with the other's arrangements, to take 
the matter into his own hands; for the stern and harsh determination 
which he had formed in regard to Franklin Gray had net at oil given 
way since the period of his escape. ,, 

The plans which the justice proposed however, the shrewdness 
with which ho put all his questions reganiing the exact sitoatioa 
of the house, and the rapidity with which be received and compre- 
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Iicndcd every explanation pivcn, aoon convinced his yonng companion 
timt they could not be in better Iiands. It vras accordinaiy determined 
tliat, as soon as they reached the top of the hills at the point where 
lliey could first see the house, the party eliould divide, and one body, 
under the direction of the rector, should sweep round through a hol¬ 
low in the hills, while the other pursued the road by which Lord 
Harold had made his escape, so as to approach the abode of Franklin 
Gray on both sides at once* By this means no one could quit tho 
bouse without being seen by one or other of the parties, and the pos¬ 
sibility of the robbers cfleeting their escape by one side of the build¬ 
ing while the assailants forced their way on the other was guarded 
against. In making these arrangements, and in giving directions to 
all the various personages of which the tnmp was composed, tho time 
was passed, tiil they emerged from the woods, lanes, and cultivated 
grounds on the first slopes of the upland, and began to take their way 
over tho soft short turf, which was only varied by the innumerable 
scattered stones that covered the higher ground on tlmt side. 

Lord Harold—though it must be acknowledged that ho thought, 
and with bitter pleasure, more of tho capture of Franklin Gray than 
of any other thing on earth—had determined to pass the rest of their 
march, after every arrangement had been fully made, in learning fIroW 
Mr. Justice Whistler all that had taken place during his absence linm 
Panemore Castle, some vague reports of extraordihary events having 
reached him even there, thougli the news wliich now travels by a 
steam carriage then went by the waggon. 

On putting his very fir.st question, however, he perceived that tho 
keen, hawk-like eye of tho justice was fixed upon a particular spot 
on the hills, over whose soft green bosoms the sunshine and tho 
shade were chasing Ciich other quickly, as the wind blew the light 
clouds over tho sky. The effect was beautiful but dazzling; yet still 
tho justice kept his eye fixed on that particular spot at the distanco 
of about two miles before them, and made no reply whatsoever to the 
young lord’s interrogation. 

Lord Harold, who was in no very placable frame of mind, repeated 
his question in a sharper tone; but the magistrate instantly exclaimed, 
without taking any notice of him, “Yes, yes; I sco It move! Do not 
you, payson? Look ye there, up in that hollow which the shatlow is 
just leaving. I have been for this ten minutes trying to determine 
whether that is a man on horseback or a hawthorn tree. It is a man. 
I’m surcl I saw it move this minute, a bit to the left, so os to get a 
better sight of us.” 

"There is a hawthorn tree there,” said the rector; “I know it of 
old. But you are right, you are right! There it something moving 
from behind it. It is a horseman indeed, evidently watching us. Sec, 
he is canting up the hill. I am afraid this bodes disappointment.” 

"There is another on the top of the highest mound,” cried Justiro 
Whistler; “they have a terrible start of ns; but never mind. We 
must not fear breaking our horses’ wind. We must jmllop as hard as 
we can go; and now there must be no thought of going round by the 
hollow as we proposed. * 11)0 only plan is to m^e for the house at 
fast as possible. Don’t you say so, my lord?” 

"Most assuredly,” replied Lord Harold; "there arc women and 
children also to be moved, wliich must take them tome time. It coat 
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them nearly an hour and a half to get ready when they catne hither, 
for I was with them, and saw all their proceedings.” 

“Set spurs tu your horses, tlien, genticnien!” cried the magistrate, 
aloud. “Master Constable, ask some of these good yeomen to lend 
me a pistol. They can muster a brace for mo amongst them, I dare 
say. Some of them seem to have three or four.” 

But leaving the constable to bring hin^the weapons afterwards, he 
himself spurred on without any delay, while Lord Harold and the 
rector accompanied him at full speed, and the officers and farmers 
followed quickly, gaining, by the rapidity of motion and the excite¬ 
ment of the sort of race they ran with each other, a good deal more 
courage and enthusiasm than they had probably set out witli. At 
this eager pace they reached the top of the hill, but were obliged to 
ride some little way to the right before they could get a sight of the 
house. When they did so, however, though nothing was seen of it 
but the chimneys tflwering up above the tall trees, every one instinc¬ 
tively pulled in his bridle rein, with somewhat of an awful feeling at 
his heart. 

The house lay at the distance of about two miles and a half, but the 
air-was clear and pure, and every carl of the thin blue smoke, as it 
rose peacefully over the trees, might be traced by the eje till it 
mingled with the atmosphere around. After a moment's silence, the 
constable rode up, and put the pistols into Justice Whistler’s hands; 
but at that very instant a body of horsemen was seen passing over the 
slope beyond the house, and then giving rein to their horses, and gal¬ 
loping away as hard as ever they could, over the open downs beyond. 

Man is undoubtedly a beast of prey; and, in the present instance, 
no sooner did the posse who followed the justice, the rector, and the 
young nobleman, sec a body in flight before them, than those w ho 
had teen most timid and fearAil of leading the way, were all setting 
off at full gallop in pursuit of fugitives whom there was little or no 
chance of overtaking. It was with the utmost difficulty that the fat 
but powerful voice of Mr. Justice Whistler, the shriller tones of the 
rector, and the deeper but feebler sounds of Lord Harold’s voice, each. 
exerted with the utmost force, could induce these hot pursuers to halt 
and receive orders ere they departed. 

When they were at length brought to pull up their horse.s, however, 
a few words between their three leaders seemed to settle their 
arrangements, and Mr. Justice Whistler raised his voice, exclaiming, 
“ Constable Jones'." 

But no one came forward, he having pronounced the name at 
random, and there being no Constable Jones amongst them, "The 
youngest constable,” he cried again; but thereat his own two followers, 
with three or-fmir others, spurred forward from the crowd ;.and fixing 
upon the one who appeared the most intelligent of those who had 
come with him, he said, “Take that man, and that man, and that 
man, and that, and gallop after those fellows as Imrd as ever you can 
go. Rememter, your business is not to come up with them till you 
have got a sufficient force, but to raise tliq whole country as you go 
along by the hue and cry, commanding all men, in the king’s name, 
to follow and assist you. Keep them in sight as far as possible, but 
at all events keep above them on the hills, and drive them into the 
populous country. There you may follow them by the tongue as well 
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a9 here by the eye. Now off witli ye, quick! We will come soon 
after, when we have run through the liousc.” 

Tlio men obeyed, thnusli their worthy leader twice showed an incli¬ 
nation to doubt wliether tliis jktsoh or that was the man whom the 
jiidKo liad ajipointed to follow liiin. But Mr. Justice Whistler cut 
liim short shari>ly, and liavin;; seen him depart, turned to lajrd 
Harold, saying, “ Now, my lord, I think with you that we had a preat 
deal belter go down to Hic house, and examine what it contains, 
before we pursue these men, having set our bounds upon the track. 
But as this reverend gentleman says nothing, and seems to think 
otiierwise, pray satisfy him in regard to your reasons, to which I will 
add mine.” 

“ IVliy,” added T,ord Harold, hesitating, “ why, I think—that is to 
say, 1 saw nothing but men in the party tliat went nw.ay. Now there 
is a woman and a child, and if you take them, depend upon it, the 
chief bird of the mew will hover near, and bo caught at last." 

As he spoke there was a deep and burning spotfeanie up into his 
cheek, whieh sliowed that there wore feelings of siiaine and remorse, 
glowing like coals of lire at his heart, even at the moment tliat tlio 
baser spirit triumidied, and bowed ins words and actions to its wjll. 

Mr. .iustiee Wlii.stler, liowever, did all tliat lie could to make tho 
matter smooth to liim. ‘‘Kimken like a true falqpncr," ho cried; "my 
lord, you take my trade out of my hands. We are fully justified in 
bringing our bird back to tiie lure. However, there is no time to 
spare. lait us ride on as fast as possible;” and so saying, he put hit 
hor.se into a quick pace, and, followetl by tlic others, dash^ down tlio 
liill at a rate wliieli scared many of tho younger and more active of 
the party. 

We must now, however, leave all tho busy actors we have brought 
upon the scone, and, quitting hounds and huntsmen, and the gay and 
merry chase, turn to tlie dark and solitary lair wliere the quany lay, 
fully eonseious of pursuit, in order to explain the motives of that 
sudden flight which had been observed by the pursuers ftom tho liiiU 
above. 

CIIAPTEH XXXV. 

Tup. escape of Lord Harold, and the fliglit of one of Ihcir companionf 
with the w'oman-servant, had thrown the little band of Franklin Gray 
into consternation and terror when it was discovered on the following 
morning. Harvey, however, who assumed the command during tho 
ahsonee of their leader, instantly took measures for tracking the fligi- 
tives, and, by no other guide than the fixjtmarks upon the sandy parts 
of the road, traced the course of all three exactly to the spot where 
Lord Harold had been left sitting under atree by his two companions. 

i'roin*tr!at point all traces of those two were lost; but a shepherd, 
who had seen the young nobleman, weary and exhausted, in tho 
morning, and had conducted him to a small village, hidden amongst 
the lieeelios to the left of the spot, gave still further inlbrniation; asid 
leaving men to keep a strict watch ujion the place to which the ftigi- 
tivc liad been brough? by the peasant, Harvey returned, with very 
unpleasant sensations, to meet Franklin Gray, and gave him an ac¬ 
count of the evasion of tlic prisoner. He doubted not, indeed, that 
having thus trucked him to his place of lepesc. they might be able 
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to lay hands on him again, for he never calculated upon the young 
nobleman doing what in fact ho already had done—taking a single 
hour’s repose, and then speeding on as fast as possible to the house 
of the nearest magistrate, which was that of the gentleman with whom 
he was found by Justice Whistler. 

As Harvey returned, he perceived Franklin Gray and Mona riding 
leisurely up the hill towards the house, and spurring forward at once, 
ho told the whole of his disagreeable tidingsisvithout any concealment. 
The robber instantly turned his eyes upon his wife, and bit his lip 
hard; while she, innocent of all share in what had occurred, but 
feeling herself an object of suspicion and jealousy, turned very red, 
and then very pale, and trembled violently. 

“So, I am betrayed!” said Franklin Gray, “betrayed by those I 
trusted I Harvey, I think you are faithful to me!” 

“Indeed I am. Captain,”replied the other; “and so are all the 
rest, except that fellow who is gone, and whom I always thought was 
a low scoundrel, unfit for the company of gentlemen. They are all 
fiuthful to you. Captain, depend upon it.” 

“On what can we depend in life?” asked Franklin Gray, bitterly 
“Friendship turns to hate; love betrays us always; gratitude was 
never anything but a name; and honour is now a shadow! On wluat 
can we depend ? Let us come in, however, and consult what may be 
done. Action has b^n through life the principle of my being; and 
I will not yield to circumstances even now.” 

So saying, ho led the way to the house; but he said not one word 
to his wife, either as they went or when they arrived. The boy 
Jocelyn, however, was in the court-yard, holding tlie infant in his 
arms, who seemed well pleased with his new nurse. But Mona, the 
moment she had set her foot to the ground, sprang forward and caught 
the baby to her heart, exclaiming, “ and did she leave you, my sweet 
babe? Cruel, cruel woman! She never had one, or she could not 
have left you;” and dewing its smiling face with tears, she ran away 
with it into the house to hide the emotions she could not restrain. 

Had Franklin Gray witnessed that meeting between mother and 
child, the dark suspicions that had fully taken possession of his mind 
might have been banished at once; but he was talking with Harvey 
at the moment, and remembered no^ng but the many wliispered 
messages which he had seen brought by the maid from the prisoner 
above on the preceding day; and keen and bitter were the feelings 
at his heart He went on speaking with Harvey, however, as if 
occupied with ordinary business. 

'■ If lie have not quitted the village before this time,” he said, “he 
will most likely not quit it till night knowing that we shall be wait¬ 
ing fur him. But at ail events the horses must have some rest and 
fuM. 1 ratlier'think that as far as insuring om* own s^cty goes, 
Harvey, we might as well let him journey on his way, for depend 
upon it by this time he has given full information of everything con¬ 
cerning us to tlje people where he has stopped. However, I am 
determined, if possible, to hare him in my iiands again. In the first 
place, to punish him for what he has done; inf the next place, to find 
out the truth of some matters in regard to whicfii I am not at ease” 

Ho spoke calmly; there was no heat out haste, nor ^tation in 
his tone. On the contnuy, it was unusually alow and distinct; but 
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there was a knitting of tiic dark lioavy brow, a sotting together of 
tiic white teeth between every two or three words, which made Har¬ 
vey, bold man and daring as he was, shrink, as it were, within him¬ 
self, at signs of deep and terrible passions, the effects of which he 
knew too well. 

“Perhaps,” continued Franklin Gray, in an easier tone, “the 
possession of this young lord's person might be made, too, a sort of 
surety for the siifety of the band. There is a ship, I find, sails for 
the port of St. Malo in ftiur days; and I have made such arrange¬ 
ments that I can have what space in her I like. I should wish our 
brave fellows to keep around me till that time; when those who like 
to go with me can; those who love this colil land can remain. Put 
if we get hold of this pitiful hoy, I shall deal with him as a hostage, 
.and m.ake his life the price of no step whatsoever being taken against 
me and mine.” 

With such objects in view, and believing that Lord Harold still 
remained at the village to which Harvey had traced him, the ar- 
r.angemcnts of Franklin Gray were soon made f* proceeding in a 
few hours to the spot in person. In the meanwhile he entered the 
house, and held his infant child for several minutes in his onus, 
gazing on its face in silence. He gazed, too, for an instant upon his 
he.autiful wife, with a cold meditative look, and without proffering a 
word; then gave her b.ack the child, and walki;tl out across tho liill, 
m,arking with a soldier’s eye every peculiarity of the country, when ho 
did look upon it, but in general bending his eyes down upon the 
ground, and communing with his own sad heart, and muttering to 
liimself as he strode along. 

When tho appointed hour was come, he was in the court-yard and 
his foot in the stirrup; but his after proceedings on that night require 
no long detail. Some information which ho gathered, both from the 
men whom Harvey had left to observe all tho movements in tho vil¬ 
lage, and from some persons who passed, led him not only to believe 
that Lord Harold was undoubtedly there, but that the young noble¬ 
man had gained tidings of the close watch that was kept upon tho 
place. T1)0 night was spent in watching, and in vague councils held 
with Harvey and others, in the course of which Franklin Gray did 
not display that firm decision which liadcvcr previously characterized 
his actions. He now thought of taking tlie rashest and tlio boldest 
steps, of attacking tho village itself, and carrying off Lord Harold 
by force; then, again, he seemed inclined still to watch, though tho 
night had so far waned tliat it was improbable any movement would 
take place; and again he was for giving up the pursuit altogether. 

In such infirm purposes passed the night, till tiic sound of horses' 
feet revived expectation; and tho appearance and flagellation of Mr, 
Justice 'VQiistlcr afforded a pleasant episode for the robbers to break 
the tedihm of their dull night's work. As soon as that was over, 
Franklin Gray turned his steps homeward again; but feeling a con¬ 
viction that the peasantry of the neighbouring distritrts would soon 
be moved against him, lie took tlio precaution of placing two of bis 
band, wliose horses were in the freshest condition, ou two points, 
where they could coinniunicatc by signs with each other, and see 
over the wliolc country below. 

lie then returned straiglit to liis dwelling; but there lutd come a 
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recklessness over him, a sort of moody and splenetic demeanour, which 
was remarked by Harvey and all his companions. He who usually 
laughed so seldom, now recalled the affair of Justice Whistler more 
than once with somewhat wild and fitful merriment; but then the mo¬ 
ment after he would fall into deep stern thought, answer any question 
that was put to him in an absent if not in an incoherent manner, and 
would frequently break forth at once upon topics totally distinct from 
those which might naturally have occupied Jiis mind. 

When he arrived at home—at least that temporary kind of home 
which was all that his wandering life ever allowed liim to know—he 
was met at the door by his fair wife Mona, who gazed timidly up in 
his face, to see whether his feelings were softer or happier than they 
had been. It was an agreeable surprise to her to find that he took 
her by the hand, and gazed on her with a look of admiration and love. 
The only words lie spoke, how'evor, were, “You are fair, my Mona; 
fairer, I tliink, than ever, to look upon. Wliere is the babe?” 

She led him to see tiie child sleeping; and as b’ranklin Gray bent 
over it, and gazed upon the calm and placid face of infant slumber, a 
bright drop fell from his eyes on the cheek of the cliild, and woke it 
from its rest. It held out its little arms to him at once, however; 
and taking it up, and jiressing it to his bosom, he carried it to tlie 
window, and gazed forth upon the wide world beyond. Mona had 
scon the drops wliich ‘fell from her husband’s eyes, and she saw, too, 
his action towards the child, but she would not interrupt the course 
of such feelings for the world, and only saying in her heart, “He is 
softened,” she hastened to seek some apparent occupation, while her 
soul was busy with the joy of renewed hopes. 

Tliat joy was soon clouded, for again over Franklin Gray came tliat 
same fltftil mood, which tenderness for his child had for a moment in¬ 
terrupted. Ho said nothing harsh, indeed; he showed no sign of 
unkindness; and no word announced that the dark suspicions and 
jealousies which he had before entertained still remained as tenants 
of his bosom. Often, indeed, he fell into deep stern fits of thought, 
and would rest for more than half an hour in the same position, with 
his head bent forward, and liis eyes fixed on one particular spot of the 
ground. Tlien, again, ho would start up, and, especially if he found 
Slona’s eye resting upon him, would break forth in gaiety and merri¬ 
ment, tell some wild talc of laughable adventure, or sing a broken part 
of some cheerful song. 

Mona, however, was not to be deceived by such signs; and tliey 
were all painful to her. That ho whom she had never known to bo 
merry, even in his brightest days, should so suddenly, after deep 
gloom, break forth into gaiety, was quite enough to show her that all 
was not well within; and watching him with the anxious eyes of deep 
affection, she strove to do and say all that could sootiie and- oalm, and 
console and cheer him. Sometimes her efforts would seem successful, 
sometimes not. Sometimes he would gaze upon her with looks of 
deep and earnest love; sometimes would start away when her hand 
touchcfl his, as if it had been a serpent. All and everything she saw 
was matter of deep p.ain and anxious thoughtsto Mona Gray. 

When the hour of dinner came, she strove to tempt him to his 
food, but he would scarce taste anything except wine, and of that 
drank more than usual. It seemed not to excite, bowever, but rather 
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to calm him. Ilis manner {mow more consistent; sadder, but more 
tranquil; and Icavinq liis companions still at the tabic, ho led his wife 
away to the chambers they usually inhabited, and sat doam and spoke 
with her rationally on many tliinq.s. There was an occasional abrupt¬ 
ness, indeed, in his speeeb, and a rapid transition I'roni one thing to 
another, which still alarmed licr, hut slie consoled herself with the 
hope that the fit w!is passing away, and that all would he better soon. 

At length he said, “(Jome, Mona, come! While I take tho eliild 
upon my knee, you sing me a song. AVlio knows if I shall ever hear 
anotlier?” 

Though her heart Wiis sad, she made no reply, hut hastened to 
obey; and she chose such words and such an air as she thought most 
likel}' to soothe him. Both were sad, but through both there ran tho 
bright glimmering of hope; a cheerful note every now and then min¬ 
gled with tho more melancholy ones, and promises of future happiness 
blended with the sadder words of the lay. 

The music still trembled in the air, when IlarvQ* suddenly entered 
the room, and approaching his captain, whispered a word or two in 
his car. Franklin Gray instantly started up, with the dark cloud 
upon his brow which usually gathered there in moments of determiaed 
action. . 

“ The time is come!" he exclaimed. “ Ilatwcy, I will speak with yoa 
and the rest. Mona, take the child. I will he buck in a few minutes." 

He then followed Harvey out of the room; and from that moment 
Ills whole (lemeanour was calm, eolhetod, and firm. “Have all the 
horses saddled quickly,” he said; “ each man collect everything va¬ 
luable that he has. Facli man, too, have his arms all ready for action 
at a moment’s notice 1 J)id you say, Il.arvey, that they had both come 
over the hill?” 

“No; only one,”replied Harvey; "hut he came at such speed that 
there can be no doubt the other will soon follow. We shall doubtless 
have to stand to our arms soon, Caiitain, I stijiiMse'?” And as ho 
spoke his cheek was a little paler than ordinary; but there is such a 
tiling .as tlie emotion of strong resolution, and it may blanch the cheek, 
though in a slighter degree than fear. 

" Perhaps so, Harvey," answered Franklin Gray; " but wo sliall 
hear;” and as he spoke he advanced to the window,and having satis¬ 
fied himself by one glance, ho turned back to Harvey, saying, "The 
other is coming too. We shall know more anon.” 

The first of his watchers, who had been left on the other side of 
the hills, had by this time nc:irly reached the house, and in a minute 
or two .after he entered the room where Franklin Gray and Harvey, 
with the rest of the band who were not occupied in preparations, 
waited his report. “ Well,” said the Captain, “ what news. Miles?" 

“ Wltj^ I am afraid they are coming up in great, force, Captain," 
he answ’ereii. " I could only 8i*c them draw out from the end of tlie 
lane upon the hill .side, but there aceni(*d a good many of tliem. I 
did not move a stop, however, till I saw itoveton begin to canter 
away, then I thought it right to come on and give you the first tidinga. 
He will be here soon,^n<l render you a clearer aeeolint." 

"You did quite rifpit,” replied his leafier. "If we httd all to deal 
with such as you, my man, we should do very welL" The man looked 
gratified; but Franklin Gray went on; “Come, Harvey; we will go 
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out into the court. We shall be nearer the scene of action,” and ho 
walked deliberately out into the court-yard, ■where the horses were 
now all brought out and ranged in lino. 

“Mount, my men!” ho cried; “mount! We shall soon have 
Doveton here. Miles, that pistol will fall out of your holster. Don’t 
you see the lock has caught on the leather? You hold my horse, 
Jocelyn! Harvey,” he continued, speaking to the man apart, and 
pointing to the boy; “ do you think if wo wore obliged to make the 
best of our way off, and thus youth were left behind—this mere cliild, 
as you see lie is—they would injure him?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Harvey, “ certainly not. Tliey might take him 
away, but we could soon find means to get him out of tiieir hands 
again.” 

" So,” replied Franklin Gray, "so. But I hear Doveton’s horse’s 
feet clattering down the road as hard as he can come;” and in a 
minute or two the man he spoke of rode into tlie court-yard, with his 
horse foaming from the speed at which he h.id come. 

“ I am glad to see you are ready. Captain,” he exclaimed; “for do- 
jicnd upon it wo shall have sharp work of it. There must bo at the 
lowest count forty of them coming up the hill, and ail seemingly well 
mounted and armed, for I looked at them through the spy-glass you 
gave me, and I could see them all as plainly as if they' were at tlio 
other end of the table'.” 

Franklin Gray mused for a moment, and then demanded, “ Could 
you see who it was that led them on?” 

"Why, there were three rode abreast,” said the man, "and I could 
see them all plainly' enough. The one on the left was a man in a 
black cassock; but I don’t think I ever saw him before. The middle 
one was a fat heavy man, who, I rather think is the justice whom -wo 
Hogged last night—only in the darkness then 1 didn’t w'cll remark his 
face. But the third one, on the right hand, is certainly tlmt lord you 
hod up here for so long: that Lord Harold.” 

The cloud grew doubly (}ark upon Franklin Gray’s brow, and put¬ 
ting his hand to his throat, he loosened the laced collar of his shirt. 
“Fully forty men, you say!” he demanded, thoughtfully. But tiieii 
added, without waiting for reply', Harvey, you are not mounted! 
Quick, quick, into the saddle! Miles and Ifoveton, put yourselves 
upon the left. Now, Harvey, mark well what 1 have to tell you! 
Lead those men out, and take at full gallop across the hill to the 
light. If you keep Blsland Peak always a little to the left, you will 
come to a hollow; and if you ride up it as fast as you can go, long 
before any one can overtake you, for their horses arc not used to tliis 
work like ours, you will have reached a spot where the sloyie divides 
the hollow into four, and all four lead away to the beech wood, where 
you may disperse, and set chase at defiance. Arrange ybut plans 
amongst yourselves as you go; and now lose not a moment, for they 
must be over the hills by this time.” 

“But yourself Captain,” asked Harvey, anxiously; "yourself, and 
the lady, and the litUc child? I will never leave you here alone.” 

" Do not be afraid Harvey,” replied Franklin Gray, with a stem 
(mile; " I will take care of them and myself, depend upon it!” 

“ButI do not like this plan at all,’’cried the man. "AVTiat! to 
tun away and leave my captain behind me, at the mercy of these fei- 
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hws that are coining up! I do not like it at all, Captain Gray. This 
B ill never do.” 

“You surely would not disobey me in a moment of danger and 
difliculty like tliis!” said Franklin Gray. “No, no, Harvey, you are 
too good a soldier for that! But to satisfy you, you shall see that I 
jnovide in some degree for my own safety. Joeelyn, take my horse 
down into the narrow part between those two sheds, and hold him 
there, whatever you see orlicar, till I conic to you. In the first place, 
oiien those two other gates at the bottom of the court, and when you 
are holding the horse, keep as far back as possible, that nobody may 
see you! Now, Harvey,” he added, “ you sec and arc satisfied. Lead 
the men out as I have commanded. I trust their safety to you!” 

Harvey looked down and bit his lip, hesitating evidently for a mo¬ 
ment as to whether ho should obey or not. At length he looked stead¬ 
fastly in Franklin Gray’s face, and held out his hand to him, with a 
melancholy shake of the head. 

“ God bless you. Captain Gray,” ho said; "I obey you even in this; 
but I am very much afraid that you are not quite right in your plans. 

I am afr-aid, I say, that you are acting under a wrong view; and I 
wish to God you would think of it before it is too late. Well, well; I 
will go—God bless you, I say. Come, my men, let us marchand 
so saying ho led them all out of the court-yard. 

Franklin Gray saw tlicm depart with stern, unmoved composure ; 
then advanced to tlie gate himself, and while their horses were heard 
at the full gallop proceeding in the direction which he hod pointed 
out, he himself gazed up towards the other part of the hills, and saw 
a strong party of horsemen crowning some of the summits. Ho then 
spoke another word or two to the boy Jocelyn, rctunied into the room 
wljcre he had conferred with Harvey, and paused with his arms folded 
on his chest, pondering gloomily for aliuut a minute. 

His next act was to east Iiiimself into a chair, and cover his eyes 
with his hands, while Ids lip might be seen quivering with agonizing 
emotion. It lasted scarcely a minute more, however, and rising up, 
lie struck his hand upon the table, saying, “ Yes, yes; it shall bo so 1” 
He then took a brace of pistols from the shelf, loiled tliem care- 
fully,and placed them in his belt; after which he proceeded to a closet 
wherein were deposited several other wcaiions of the same kind; chose 
out two with much deliberation, lofjkcd at them closely with a bitter 
and ghastly smile; and having loaded them also, he locked tJio dtxir 
of the house, and returned to the room where bo liad left his wife. 

The same dark smile was upon his countenance still, but he said as 
he entered, “ I have been away from you long, fair lady, but It was 
business of importance called me. Now wo will have another song, 
but it sliall be a gayer one than the last.” 

Mona sang, but it was still a sad strain that she chose; and Frank¬ 
lin Gray, with his head bent down, and his ear inclined towards her, 
listened attentively to every note. When it was done, be caught her 
to his breast, and kissed her repeatedly, saying, “Tlicy are very 
sweet. Is there no poison in them, Mona?’' 

“None! None! Frdhklin,” she replied. "If any poison has 
readied your heart, it has not been from Mona’s lips.” 

Franklin Gray turned away, and muttered something to himself 
but Mona did not hear tliat the words were, “Would H were so!" 
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“Playupon the lute,”he continued sharply; “let us have the sound 
of that too;” and again she did as lie bade her, though by ttiis time 
there was a sound of heavy blows, as if given by a hammer below; 
together with the trampling of horses’ feet, and voices speaking. 

“Tiiose men arc making so mueli noise I can scarcely piny,” at 
length, she said, “ and the poor baby is frightened by it. bee, he is 
going to cry!” 

“ i’iay, play!” said Franklin Gray, sootl\jng tlie child with his h.and, 
as it sat close to his feet; and Mona again, though with a tremliling 
hand and anxious heart, struck the chords of tlie instrument. At that 
moment, however, there was the rush of many feet along the passage; 
and the next, the door of the chamber flew open, and seven or eight 
persons rushed in. 

Though Mona had not remarked it, Franklin had drawn some of 
the benches and tables across the room when he first entered, in such 
a manner as to form a sort of barricade; and the moment the door 
burst open he started upon his feet, and levelled a pistol towards it, 
exclaiming, "Stand!” in a voice that shook tlie room. 

The first face that presented itself was tliat of Lord Harold, and 
though his nerves were not easily shaken, yet the tone and gesture of 
Franklin Gray caused him to pause for an instant, of which the Robber 
at once took advantage. 

“ Lord Harold,” he exclaimed, "you have come to see your Iiandy- 
work, and to receive its punishment. I saved your life. You taught 
my wife to betray mel” 

"Never, never!” shrieked Mona, falling on her knees before him. 

"Never?” exclpiMd Franklin Gray. "False wom.in! did you 
think I could not fee? ■ Xo! pitiful boy, here is your handywork, and 
here your punishment!” and turning the pistol at once towards her, 
he discharged the contents into her bosom. She fell back with a loud 
shriek, and Lord Harold in an instant sprang across the barrier; but 
ere he could take a step beyond it, a second pistol was aimed at ids 
head, and fired by that unerring hand wliicli seemed only to g.ain ad¬ 
ditional steadiness in moments of agitation or of agony. Bounding 
up like a deer from the ground, the young nobleman was cast back 
by the force of the shot at once upon the table over which he laid 
leaped; he never moved again; there was an aguish quivering of 
the Umbs, and a convulsive contraction of the liand; but, as in the 
case of Wiley, the shot had gone straight into the brain, and conscious¬ 
ness, and thought, and sensation, were instantly at an end for ever. 

The rest of the Robber’s assailants shrunk back with terror; and 
Franklin Gray, with a fierce triumphant smile, gazed at tliem for an 
instant, while, casting the weapons he had used to sucli fatal purpose 
on the ground, he drew a tliird from his belt, and exclaimed aloud, 

" Who will be the next?” 

Borne back by the fears and pressure of his compnnions,’witli great 
difficulty Justice Whistler struggled through the d<K)rw.ay into the 
room again, but he did so with a bold and undismaytal countenance, 
and, pistol in hand, adv,inced towanls the Robix.T. But an object 
had attracted the attention of l''ranklln Gray, and he was bcuding 
down towards tlie floor. 

'Tiifi infant—the poor infant—had crawled towards its motlier, and 
the flur Mnall hands were dabbled in her blood. The Robber snatched 
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the child up to his bosom, and giving one fierce glance towards the 
only one who remained to assail him, ho c.xcIaimM, “FoolI you are 
not worth the shot;” and thrusting the pistol into his belt again, he 
sprang towards the window, which was wide open. 

Though embarrassed with the child, ho liad passed through in a 
moment, but not before Justice Whistler, shouting loudly, “ lie wiU 
escape! he will escape!’’had pulled the trigger of his pistol at liim 
with a steady aim. Ijoadcd, however, by hands unused to such 
occupations, it merely flawed in the pan; and though ho instantly 
drew forth the second, and fired, it was too late; Franklin Gray bad 
passed, and was dropping down to the ground below. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” exclaimed the justice, springing to the 
window, and overturning chairs and tables in his way. “ He will 
escape! Ho will escape! Stop him below there 1 Eun down, yon 
cowardly rascals I Kun do\vn, and pursue him in every direction t 

By-! the fellow will escape after all 1” And after gazing for • 

single instant from the window ho rushed out of the room. 

On the sidg wlierc Franklin Gray sprang to the ground there was 
not one of the party who had come to take him, all, except those who 
liad entered the house and learned the contrary, believing that he had 
fled with tlie rest whom they liad seen traversing the hiUs, and all 
being busy in examining tlic Robber’s abode, the courts, the stabling, 
tlie bariiess that liad been left behind, with open-mouthed curiosity. 

The voice of the justice, indeed, called one stout farmer round, and 
bo instantly attempted to seize tlie stranger whom he saw hurrying 
forwards towards some sheds at tlie otlicr end of the building, but, 
tliough a burly and a powerful yeoman, one fuick blow from the 
Bobber's hand laid him prostrate on the earth, and springing past him, 
Franklin Gray reached the spot where his horse was hold. 

The boy Jocelyn had maiiaf^d skilfully, constantly avoiding the 
side from which a sound of voices came. But now the quick and 
well-known step called him fortli in a moment; the fiery horse was 
held tight with one band, the stirrup with the other; and by the 
time Justice Wliistler, with tlie troop that followed him, came rush¬ 
ing forth from the door, Franklin Gray was in the saddle; and still 
dicaring the child in his arms, he struck bis spun into the horse’s tides, 
and galloped through the gates. 

Two of the farmers who had remained on horseback without, had 
seen him mount, but not knowing who be was, bad not attempted to 
interrupt him. The appearance of their companions in pursuit, how¬ 
ever, instantly undeceived them, and they sparred after at ftiU Qiecd. 
On went the gallant chargor of Franklin Gray, however, faster Uutn 
they could follow; and when they had kept up the race, at about 
twenty yards behind him, for nearly a quarter of a mile, tti|kOBO 
nearest exclaimed aloud, " I will shoot his horse." • ^ 

The word^must have reached the Robber's ear; fbr Instontl^t hia 
charger slackened its pace, and the pursner gained upon him a 
little; but then Franklin (Jray turned in the saddle, and with the 
bridle in his troth stretched out his right hand towards hint. Hext 
came a flash, a report, and the farmer tumbled headlong from tha 
saddle severely woanded,*whUe Franklin Gray pursued bis couna 
with redoubled speed. 

Almost all the rest the party who had come to take him ira« 
a 
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now mounted and in full pursuit; but his greatest danger was not 
from them. A little above him, on the hill, and nearly at the same 
distance from the house where he had dwelt, were seen, when he 
had gone about a mile, several of the party who had been sent 
to follow his band. The sight of a horseman in full flight, and 
many others pursuing, as well as the gestures and shouts of those 
below, made them instantly turn and endeavour to cut liim oflf. On 
that side, as he was obliged to turn to avoid both the parties, the 
pursuers gained ni)on him, and, as if by mutual consent, they now 
strained eveiy nerve to hem him in. 

There was, about half a mile further on, a chasm caused by a deep 
naryow lane, between banks of twenty or thirty feet deep, descending 
from the top of the hills; and those above him on tho slope, having 
already passed it once that morning, strove to drive him towards it, 
their only fear being lest those below should not act on tho same plan. 
Franklin Gray, himself, however, took exactly the course they wished, 
and as, bearing sJown from above, they came nearer and nearer to 
him, they laughed to see him approach at full speed a barrier which 
must inevitably stop him. They urged their horses rapidly on, lest 
he should find some path down the bank into the lane; and nearer 
and nearer they came to him as ho bore up towards them. They were 
within fifty yards 0 / him when he reached the bank, and so furious 
was his speed that all expected to see him go over headlong. 

But no I The bridle was thrown loose, the spur touched the horse’s 
flank, and with one eager botmd the gallant beast cleared the space 
between; and though his hind feet, in reaching the other side, broke 
down the top of the hank, and cast the sand and gravel furiously 
into the lane below, he stumbled not, he paused not, but bounded on, 
while the rashest horseman of the party pulled in his rein, and gazed 
with fear at the awfhi leap that had just been taken. A part is still 
pointed out on those hills where the top of the bank above the lone 
exhibits a large gap; and the spot is still called the Bobber’s Leap to 
the present day. 

Every one, as we have said, drew in their horses, and some rode to 
and fro, seeking for a passage down into the lane; but, in the mean-, 
wliile, Sb-anklin Gray was every moment getting further and further 
out of reach of pursuit. 

When Justice Whistler, who came up as fast as his horse'would bear 
him, arrived upon the spot, he saw at once it was too late to pursue 
the fugitire any further, and he exclaimed, ” Give it up my masters; 
give it np; he has escaped us for the present, but we shall ^t hold 
of him by-and>bye. A man who gets into a scrape like this never 
mts 01 ^ of it wuhout a rope round his neck. Let us return to the 
house and eondude our examinations there; though a terrible day’s 
w«:k it hoa been, frr, if my eyes served me right in the hurry, there 
ia Uiat poor yeung genUemaa as dead as a stone, and the woman, who 
leemad a beautififl oreature, too, no better.” 

Thus saying he turned round, and rode back towards tbe home, 
while those who followed, and who had not been present at die events 
winch had taken place within the bnUding, eagerly qnestioned such 
aa had witnessed the fearful scene. While they listened to tho de- 
tnihv magifified as tb«y mUfiit peifaam by fear and the love of tbe 
■larwous, a gloomy feeling of awe fell over the whole party; and 
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they gaz^ up towards the house as tliey approached it with senU' 
tions wliich mode the blood creep slowly tlirough their hearts. 

Such feelings were not diminished by the sight of their wounded 
companion, who had received Franklin Gray’s fire in the pursuit, and 
who was still lying on the ground, supported by ono of his friends who 
had remained behind, and bleeding profusely from tho right breast. 
Several .alighted, and aided^to carry liim towards the house, while 
Justice whistler and one or two others rode on, and proceeded at 
once to the room wliere they had first found the Kobber. 

There were sounds of many voices within, for six or seven of the 
party had remained behind, togctlier with Uie good villago rector, 1^, 
Sandon; and when the justice entered the room ho found it occupied 
by three groups, tho nearest of which consisted of two or three far¬ 
mers, gathered round the head of the tabic, and gazing curiously at 
the object which it supported. A little further on was one of the 
constables, holding firmly by tlie collar the fair cinly-hcaded boy 
called Jocelyn; wliilo still further on was tho rector, kneeling on the 
ground, and surrounded by the rest of the farmers and yeoman. 

The magistrate advanced direct to the table, and saw that tho ob¬ 


ject of the farmers’ contemplsition was the dead body of tho unhappy 
I.ord lliirold, wliiclt was now stretched out, with the limbs composed, 
and stiffening into the rigidity of death. Too nmch accustomed to 
Eucli sigiits to bo strongly nflected by them, tho justice passed on, 
siiaking bis finger at tlie boy Jocelyn, and saying, "Ah, yoo liltlo 
varict, I sli.all deal with you by-and-bye.” 

“He’s a funny little rascal, j’our worship,” said tho unstable. 
“ lie ran up tiio hill so fast that noltody could catch him, till he got 
to a place wiiero he could see tho whole chase, and there he stood, 
and let himself be taken as quietly os a lamb, though 1 told him be 
would be banged to a certainty.” 

The justice looked in the boy’s face, and taw the tears streaming 
down from his eyes. One of the redeeming qualities of 1^. Justice 
. Wliistler was his love for children; and the boy’s affliction touched 
him. “Poh! poh! you foolish lad,” he cried; “they’ll not himg 
Inch a child as you. Whip the devil out of yot4 perhaps; but don’t 
cry for that.” . 

“I’m cryingfor my poor mistress,” said the bw; and tho justice 
then advanced in the direction towards which Jocelyn’s eyes were 
turned, pushing two of the farmers out of his way who obstructed 
his view of what was taking place. He found Mr. Sandon was 
kneeling by the side of Mona Gray, and snpptMing her lovely liead 
upon his arm. Her face was deadly pale, her lips blanched, her wes 
closed, and the long black lashes resting upon that fair cheek: whUO 
the dark limn broken from tlio bands that had confined It, hwig in 
glossy contoslon to the ground. The blood which had been tlowhig 
from a wound in her bosom was now stanched; and the clergyman, 
sprinkling cold water in lier face, was at that moment endeavoorlBg 
to bring her back to life; but tho countenance was so Uke that 
of a corpse, that the magiatrale immediately demanded—“la she net 
dead?” 

“ So, no,” said the clergyman, in a low voice. “ Don’t yon se^ 

breathes :*shu has twice opcncil tier eyes." _ 

In • mocoent or two oiler she unclosed them again; hat thoM 
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bright and lustrous eyes were dimmed with the grey shadows of ap¬ 
proaching dissolution. She feebly lifted her hand, and putting it to 
her bosom, drew forth a small crucifix of gold, wliich she pressed 
earnestly to her lips. New strength seemed to be acquired by tiie 
very effort; and gazing wildly round her on tlie strange faces tliat 
filled the room, she made an effort to speak. At first no sound was 
heard; but the next moment slie distinctly uttered the words—“Is 
he safe? Has he escaped?” , 

The boy Jocelyn caught the sounds—^burst away from the consta¬ 
ble who held him—broke through those that stood around, and cast 
himself down on his knees beside her. “Yes, Mona, yes!” he cried; 
“ ho is safe 1 He has escaped! I B.aw him leap the gap myself, and 
none was brave enough to follow him. Ho is safe, and the baby too!” 

Mona Gray raised her eyes, ns if seeking the heaven to pour out 
her thankfulness; but the next moment, by another gre.at ctfort, she 
said, "Jocelyn, if ever you sec him again, tell him that Mona did 
not betray him. in deed, or word, or thought. Tell him it w-as her 
last asseveration.” 

As she spoke, she pressed the crucifix ng.ain to her lips, and then 
murmured forth some sounds in a language that was not understood 
by any one present. She then closed her eyes, but still from time to 
time uttered a few words in the same tongue and in a low tone. 

At length they ceased. The hand that held the crucifix to her 
lips sunk a little lower on her bosom—the other dropped motionless 
by her side—there was a slight g.asp, and a shudder, but neither 
groan nor cry, and the breath stopped for ever. 

Several moments elapsed before any voice broke the deep silence 
■which that sight had pr^uced; and the first words tliat were spoken 
were by the clergyman, who said, “ God have mercy upon her.” 

She was then carried into the room beyond, and laid upon her own 
bed; and Justice Whistler returning, despatched messengers to the 
next town to summon the coroner with all speed. 

His design, however, of apprehending Fninklin Gray was by no 
means abandoned; and he endeavoured, skilfully enough, to inako 
use of the simplicity of the boy Jocelyn for that purpose. After 
talking with him for some time in rather a kindly tone, yet asking 
him a great many questions in regard to his connection with tlie rob¬ 
bers, and attempting apparently to ascertain whether tlie boy had 
taken any share in their exploits, he said at length, "Well, my 
good boy, since snch is the case, and yon had nothing to do with 
them, but merely minding your master’s horse, and the commands of 
the lady, you are pretty clear of the business; and, indeed, I do not 
know what to do with you, so you had better go homo to your friends. 
If ywt’ve got any." 

would rather go with you, sir,” smd the boy, “if you would take 
me with yon. Yon seem good-natur^ and I should like to serve 
such a gentleman as you; and if you did not choose to keep me on, I 
eouid serve you along the road.” 

The suspicions of the justice were excited, and he asked, “ Why, 
which way do you suppose I am going, xsw man?" And then added, 
iceeping his eyes fixed upon the boy’s t^e, " I am not going back 
over tM hilts; I am going m to the town of'—— > to s^ out this 
mastmi«! yours." 
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The hoy’s countenance appeared to fall; and Mr. Justice WbUtler 
convinced by what lie saw, that Franklin Gray had most likely taken 
his way back over the hills, and that the boy knew it, left him in the 
hands of the farmer.s, and took the constable aside. 

“ Keep an eye upon that youlh,” he said. " Don't seem to restrain 
him at ail; and if he says ho will go back to his friends, let him go^ 
blit watch every step that he takes. If he says, however, that he 
ivill go with me, look to hit# well every step of the way; for I judge 
by his manner that ho knows his master has gone over the liills, and 
a ishes to be earned back with us,for tiie purpose of rgjoining him.” 

The man promised to obey punctually; and the justic^ returning 
to the boy, spoke to him once more, as if in passing, saying, “ Welt 
my good boy, you shall do just as you like. Upon second thoughta, 
1 am going back to Moorlmrst and Uppington; and you can either 
go away by yourself, and find out your friends, or you can come 
with me, and Til feed you well by the way. Think atout it, and lei 
Master Constable know.” 

Tlio boy’s face brightened in a moment, and he said at once, “ Oh, 
I will go with you.” 

There was mucii to be done, however, before the justice could set 
out, and it was nearly dark ere, leaving the scene of so many sad and 
horrible events in the Iiands of tlie oftlcers of the qounty, he took hit 
way back over the bills with the reverend gentleman, who once ttore 
invited him kindly to ids house. 

All the fanners accompanied them. No one choosing to separate 
from the rest at that hour, witli the knowledge that Franklin Gray 
and his band were free, and in the vicinity. The boy Jocelyn, mountan 
beliind the constable, was carefully watched, but he showed not the 
slightest inclination to escape, and when be arrived at the parsonage, 
ate a hearty supper in the kitchen, and fell asleep by the flre-slde. 

lie was roused about eleven o’clock to accompany the constable to 
a garret chamber which liad been prepared for them, and in five 
minutes he was asleep again; but wlien his companion woke on hour 
or two after dayliglit on the following morning, no Jocelyn was to bo 
found, tliough the door was still lucked, and tlie room was in the 
'tliird story. There wore found, indeed, the window pardy open, the 
traces of small feet along a leaden gutter, the branch of a tell elm, 
wliich rested against one corner of the house, cracked through, but 
not completely broken, and the fragments of glass at the top of the 
w.iil neatly and carefully pounded into powder with a large stone. 

These were tlie only traces of the Iwy’s flight that could be dis¬ 
covered ; but these were quite sufficient for Jlr. Justice Whistler, 
and after eluding the constable severely for sleeping so soundly, he' 
turned to the clergyman, saying, " It is very evident tha$ this tpan is 
still in themSigbbourhood, and is on this side of the hius. I^t me 
beg you, my good sir, to keep a g<K)d watch in every direction tiU 1 
come back, wliieli will be to-morrow evening. I think it better, now, 
to go on myself, in order to see old Lord Danomorc, who lies danger¬ 
ously ill, and to break to him the news of his son’s death, which, if I 
judge rightly, m.ay, at the ^eeent moment, be a matter of the greatial 
lm|)ortancc to him and many others.” 

’The justice breakfasted, and then proceeded on bis jonm^. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Wk ixrnst now return to the conversation which was going on at the Rectory of 
Danemore between Mr. Evelyn, Sir Walter Herbert, and him whom we shall stUl 
call Hanry Langford—In the I’ear that ho should never establish his claim to any 
Idgher tHld; and the reader need scarcely be told that the interruption which took 
plaoe ther^n was occasioned by thoarriva! of Mr. ^pstlce Whistler, Ijearing with him 
the sad account of all that had occurred in consequence of the expedition which ho 
bSmaelf led against Franklin Gray. 

Putting down bis hat upon the table, the feather band of which was dripping with 
some rain which had now begun to fall, he declared Giat he believed such events had 
never happened before in any civUiz^ country; and be related with no inconsider- 
aUa degTM of real feeling the death of poor Mona Gray.» For a time, sensations of 
awe, and grlet and astonishment, suspended every other feeling in the bosoms of his 
hearers; bat he himself, who had cost off the first impression under the influence of 
a food night’s rest, and a h)ng heavy ride, recalled tiie of the party to other 
thoughts, by making Langford a low bow, and sa/ing, “ Under existing circumstances 
1 suppose 1 may oongratt^e you, sir, upon your iwdlsputed succession to the title 
of Earl Danemewe.** 

Langford refried that be certainly intended at once to assume that title, though, 
be believed, it would not bo undisputed; and Mr. Evelyn, who had a great inclination 
• for doing Imslness under all circumstances, immediately proceeded to take into con¬ 
sideration tbs change ^which the news they had just rccuved might produce in 
Lac^rd's po^on. Judging tiiat it might be as well to engage the acuumesa of 
Mr. Justice Whistler In their service, at least as far as seeking for the lost p^>er3 
Wti ooneernsd, be opened the matter to that respectable magistrate, and held out to 
him su^ oofsnt hiduo^cnts for exerting hims^ to the utmost in the business in 
band, that the justiee, though he represented tite importance and necessity of his 
pceseooe in Ziondon, agreed to leave all business there to his coUeaguea, aud devote 
hlms^ to tbo ohjwt la view. 

Langfefd board this amngonent without saying anything, and without giving 
any encouragemexA to Mr. Justice Whtstlcr to remain; for, in truth, he had his own 
views upon the sui^eot, and bad already determined wbat course to pursue, feeling 
perfeoUy snst that the lotW papers were in the possession of Franklin Gray, and that 
any efi^rte of Mr. Justice MTkUsUer for the recovery of those papers would retard if 
iitt«ly pnvaat the attainment of their <^jcct. 

He to<^ care, therefore, to give no bint, either of his own purposes, or Us susidcicmv 
M lo tiM hasuli Into whidt the papers bad felloi, but at onco turned to anotiicr part 
of tiw sobjeot, saying, ** In tibte fint {dace, Mr. Evelyn, as it is my full intention to 
deal q^aolyskad straightforwardly in this business alti^^her, 1 think it may be neces¬ 
sary Immodiately to send a note to Sir Heoiy Heywood, informing him of the terrfolo 
fate whi^ baa befoUm my urduippy brother, sind begging to meet liim here, to eouJer 
annw felly on tfaa suIitt^tiMhorrow morning.** 

The iMda wu aecs<miingly vniUen, and aent; and Sir Henry, who himself 

.Mfislderably nearfr to bis object In consequence of the death of l.ord Harold, re- 
Iminsd a fradous answer, and appednted^ten o'^ock on the foUowing day for the 
Sir Walter Herbal then proceedecT to Moovburst; but^though Lang- 
Snui lUI M Un^of da^ to paas one more evening oi tranquillity iratli her be loved 
tfaocalm odd Manor House, he would not quit the sad dwelUng 
wfelMl^bo^ id* Ms fetfasr l^y, but renoainsd there during tite a^t. 

1 ^^ •’oiaek the next morning Sir Waluur had relumed, and the arrival ot Sir 
Hiawy Haywood iDHt Avowed. Ua waa now, however, aooocnpshied by a lawya*, 

plain and ewjrtaooslai^uage, 
atid fev wweda, aanoimoed to hdm the rituation In which ho stood, as aim of the Sate 
JLui of D aa g no »e» fay Ida private marriage wltii Eugenio da BoasdSoL 

Hr Bwfty Il yisood had not lost bis time siM Ids arrtTaS ta the ite^blwtrbood 



of Danenioro Castle, and by one means or another had collooted a tiff ii009nito |deiow« 
ledge of Lai^ford’s situation, and the points In which bis nii^m was stm^or dsAMtlYa. 

Sir/* he said, in reply, “what yon have jnst assorted may ba, and, indaod, rvj 
probably is correct. Toa are a hl^y young gentleman; bear a strong resetnblanoa 
to the late Earl, and so forth, I hare nothing to say against the ftiot ot ^ £af1 
being your father, or of your mother being a Tery ’slrtuons lady { but all 1 hara to 
say Is, that such assertions are good for nothing in law witiiout proofii of the fturt. 
If you will do me the honour to show me the reglstiy of your fistbar's and motbcr*f 
marriage, a ccrtlticate to that efbet ft'om the hands of the dergymtn who naarrted 
them, the attestation of the proper witnesses, or, in short, si^iiflKtory legd proofs 
I shall make you a rery low bow, and congratulate you on your acoession to the titte 
of Earl of Danemore. Till then, howerer, your leare, I shall assume that title 
myself, and acting as heir to the 1^ peer, take possession of ererytiUi^ to whldh thi 
law gives me a claim/’ 

“ In regard to taking possession of anything, itr.” replied Langford," bd my 
what It will, I think you will find yoursdf barred by my ftther*s wW.** 

“ Then let It bo produced sir—let it be produced,** said 6tr Hemy BDiywood, wMl 
some d^ec of irritable sharpness. ** Wo hare heard a groat deal about this iKUs 
let It be produced/’ • 

“ Certainly, sir," replied Mr. Erelyn; ** here it Is. But before H U opsot^ wa 
will coll in, if you please, the witnesses who heard every word of It read over to too 
Ear], and who saw lUin sign it. 1 think that bis chief servants should be pnwnat.'* 

What he suggested was agreed to. The smsdl room of tot Rtcfoiy was nearly 
filled; and while I.angford, with fecHngs of deep grl< perhaps we mlgltt even say 
despondency, sat at the table shading his eyes with fals buidsand Sir Henry Beywmx!, 
seated on the other side, shut his lips close, and looked foil In Mr. Evelyn’s mea^ too 
lawyer, altar all due formalities, proceeded to read the will aloud. 

In the first place, it ordained as private and speedy a burial of hfa body as pcaiiWo. 
In the nest, It provided liberally for all the servants. It then went on to toovi to 
hh son Edward, heretofore erroneously called Lord Harold, a largo Indcpooteit fofw 
tunc, which was to revert, In case of his death without Isme, to the person whom 
next he named; that person was bis eldest son, Henry, by his first wifo, Eugenio do 
Beaulieu, whom ho bad married privately the year btfore the Bestorttioo. 

Under tbo skilful management of Mr. Evelyn, nothing had been left undooo to 
show that Langford was the person to whom be aUaded, and to render the wordlDf 
of the Earl’s will the most solemn acknowledgment of his marriage and deolaratka 
of his son’s legitimacy. With all theso preMuUons, the Eari went on to Uovo to 
him every part of his vast fortune not otfxuwise disposed of; noticing the estates 
attached to tbo title of Earl of Danemore only as coming to him of iwceasKy* Ths 
three executors were then appointed, as had been before announood, and the will Mr- 
minated with the signature. 

The reading of this document called forth a burst of angry vebemeoee firosn tor 
Henry Heywood, which might have proceeded further bad H not bsen rrprssscd 
ii.stantly by a murmur of indignation which ran through aB pnwatt. 

Langford, however, himself, was the codcst of the puty, and m sooa as toa 
reading of the will was concluded, he said, “ Sir Henry Haywood, In tot prai«at 
state of feeling experienced by all parties. Che less discussion that tiltai ptoos^ of 
course the better. Tou are now satisfied as to who are toa axeettiorsi bto 1 tbtak 
it will be bettar, tin after the funeral is over, to remore nom of too.Mals w to c h hato 
been pla^; and I doubt not that this reverend gentleman, and Sir Waltsr R«torfc 

wmagm with me in tost view. Tou win, of course, be present at tbo fansnl} 

I doubt not that on that sad occasion we shslt aB meet more edmiy. For tiw MSv 
sent, I wish yop good morning ;** and so eajdng, bo faoorod and qtdttod Ihs raevt. 

Sir Bmy Heywood remain^ and would fain have entered into the d Saen ssi e B «f 
many points, boto with Sir^M^w^ Hr. Evdyn, but ndtoer were et all liKftWto 
to gratuy him In tlMi nspeet; and he retired, declaring that he woaU Mtoi# 
atteod the fhnerai; hut that before that time be would have sndi legal 

to) LoodoQ as would esiable him to maintain his into rights agafauitay OQWftol 
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which might be formed to oppose them. Sir Welter Ilcrbcrl; coloured, and raised 
his head at the word conspiracy, with signs of iU-rcprcsacd indignation; but Mr. 
Evelyn laid his hand upon his arm, saying, ** He is a disappointed man, Sir Walter, 
and has privilege of angry words.'* 

On the measures that were taken by Sir Henry Heywood wc will not dwell; nor 
will wo pause, even for a moment, on the melanclmly ceremony of committing to dust 
the bodies of the Earl of Eanemore and Itis younger son. Langford, although 
botween him and the dead there existed none of tl^se endearing ties whlcl) gather 
round the heart in the tender intercourse of early years, though his affection towards 
them was not, like the rich shells which we find embedded in the coral rock, joined 
to the things it clung to by the accumulated love and associations of years, still could 
not help feeling deeply and painfully as he laid the father and the brother in the grave, 
and took the dark farewell of Ms last earthly kindred. 

Sir Henry Heywood bad by this thne learned so far to restrain himself that no« 
tiling disagreeable occurred; and from the vault the whole party turned their steps, 
not to the Bectory, but to oim of the Urge saloons which liad remained unconsumed 
!n Danemore Castle. The two noted lawyers were found waiting for the baronet, 
who Immediately adtjressed himself to Langford, demanding if be distinctly under* 
stood him to lay eUim to the earldom of Danemore. 

Distinctly, sir,** replied Langford. 

Very well, sir. Then—*’ int^rupted Sir Henry. 

But the other waved Ms hand, and went on, 1 do most distinctly lay cl^m to 
that earldom, sir; but as 1 wish to do nothing whatsoever that can bo considered 
unfair toward you, and^^U in a few days be able to produce the only papers which 
seem nacossary to convince you of my right—having at this moment a certain know¬ 
ledge of the person who has taken them—1 shall leave the executorial duties under 
my fk^a^'s will ^tlrely to my excellent fHends, who, well advised, will deal with 
you iu all Justlee and kindness, 1 am sure. I myself am bound upon important 
business and thereforo you will excuse my presence any further. 1 trust in two 
honourable mm, all whoao actions I know wUl bear the closest inspection; and 1 
aludl fed saUsfled wUb and ratify everything that they shxill do.” 

A word whispered in the ear of Sir Henry Hqrwo^ by one of his lawyers, made 
him start a step forward ora Langford departed, and say, ** Doubtless, sir, to 

expect on your return the production of the papers; and of course you wUl be wkjUlng 
to submit them, as you do the conduct of your friends, to the closest Inspection r . 

** Quite,** replied lutngford. with a calm smile, so slightly coloured by contempt 
thsi none but an eager and well-qualified appetite could have detected the admixture. 
** Whether 1 brix^ back the papers or not, Sir Henry, depends upon fortune; or,, 
rather, I should lay, upon God’s wUI. You judge rightly when you think I go to 
seek them; and that I go to seek them where they are to be found, T am quite 
certain. My chance may bo to find them, or not. I give you good-day.” 

Leaving Sir Henry Heywood to follow. whiU course he thought fit, and Sir Walter 
Bo^bert, with the rectoe, guided ly Hr. Evelyn, and an old, calm, thoughtful, ex¬ 
perienced, lltUe-speaking lawyer from London, to deal with him as'they judged ad- 
vlsaMe, we shall trace the course of Henry Langford, who now, followed by two 
eervants, one attached to Sir Walter Herbert^ aud the other an old and fklthfhl do- 
meiile (k his fisther, the 1^ Earl, took his way abruptly from Danemore Castle, but 
not in dlreotloQ which the reader may imagine. ^ rode at onco across the 
country to the little vUl^ of Moorburit; and passing over the brldf^o-i because ths 
lAorteit way* thoogh the path, under lately existing circumstances, had been closed— 
he api»roacbed the Man^ House; and leaving his horse, with orders not to&nsaddlo 
hba, in the OMUt-yard, be hurried through the bouse in search of Aliee Habert. 

foond her without much difficulty; and sweet and tender were her fireiinfs on 
that ftrM meeUng, ato^ and Mtogoiher to each other, alter a long period of dlatreti 
•ad aaxieW* and the obCmsiveDess ot a thousand axxnous and busy oarea. He told 
tur fiMt be could not go away upon a josmey of some distance and of much Impor- 
tiaoe Httboot seeing her—without Uddlng her fiuwwcU for the time. Be toM her 
dgaia fod a^c-^w deeper and how passlonauly be loved her. Be pr s e e c d her 
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and again to hb heart, In gratitude for past kindness, in the ardtMir of presen 
affection, in the longing apprehension of parting, lie took, and she grantod, all tlw 
a noble heart could wish or a pure heart cotUd yield; and then, springing upon hi 
horse, he once more pursued his way towards the apot which the tale of JusUo 
Whistler had pointed out as that where Franklin Gray was likely to be mot with. 

Uc left the village, with the Rectory of Mr. Sandon, for to the kft, about an boit 
before sunset; and then inquiring his way to the nearest fannhousc-~for there won 
neither railroads over deserts, i^r hotels upon mountains in those daya—he prepares 
to repose for the night ore he pursued his inquiries on the following morning. Tin 
people of the farm were kind and civil; and, tiiough It put them somewhat out o' 
their way to receive a guest with two servants and three horses, when thoy czpeotoc 
no such thing, tho matter was readily arranged, and Langford soon found himsel 
sitting at a pleasant country table, whereat ten or twelve people were enjoying them 
selves after the fatigues of the day. 

Langford made himself friends wherever he came, by the urbanity of bis manners; 
generally ruling as much as he wished In all circumstatioes, by appearing, like thi 
ancient Greek, to yield and to respect. In tiio present instance he was rrooivod witb 
great gladness, and was enabled to gain information of everyt}^lng that was passing 
throughout the country round, by the very tket of his making himself at once at 
home amongst tho people, as we have said ho did, and hy seeming to share tholr feol 
ings, which soon prove*! the moans of his sharing their thoughts. The whole titUo* 
tattle of the neiglibourhood was now detailed to him, and he board every poillcultf 
of the death of his brother. Tho stopping of Mr. Justice WhUUer, and his scourging 
with tho saddle-girths and sUrrup-leathers, were also told ])lm, with many other In. 
terosting details, wliich seemed to have made a deep impression upon the laughter* 
loving hearts of the honest villagers. 

Langford lUmself was, in comparison with bis ordinary moods, sad and gloomy, 
as ho well might be, not so much from anticipation of tho futuro as In rofleotlng 
upon tho past, and upon all tho deeds, wrongs, and sorrows whereon that Inevltabta 
past had set its«scal for ever; and as he approached the spot where bis brother had 
fallen, tlie despondency that lie felt was of cotu-se not dimintshod. Without asking 
any direct questions concerning Franklin Gray. Langford obtained tidings which 
made him hesitate in rcgaid to his further conduct; for in answer to his Inquiries 
as to wliethcr any of the robbers had been captured, the honest farmer—who had 
been one of Uto.so Uiat went out against tiiem, and tlierefore to(di a personal interest 
in the whole affair—informed him that tlic band had certainly dispersed, each man, 
it was supposed, taking hh separate w.'iy Itack to I.ondon. Such was the opinion 
pronounced by Mr. Justice Whistler, tJio farmer said; and Langford now learned 
for the first time that tho worthy Justice luid retunied to tbo scene qf his former adU 
ventures, and was eagerly aiding the local ningislrates In the pursuit of the robbers. 

Ho feared then, iltat Franklin Gray nught thus have beau driven from the neigh* 
bourhood; but after some reficction, an bT>preasion Uxrit hold of bis mind—mwbatdy 
springing from traits of the Kobber's cltaractcr which be had seen and marked in 
better days—tlu^ Gray would linger for a time at least, round the i^iot wLevo his 
unhappy wife was interred; and l,angford conscKtuenUy prot^eded at ooco to tilt 
little solitary burial ground in which she lay. To It was aUaditd a small dmroli, 
sltoatcd at a great distance from any other building, high ttf>on the idde of the Idll, 
and offering once in the wr»k some means of religious instruction te the lahabitentf 
of tliat wild ft^t. lio easily found the grave of poor Mona Gray, for no one had 
bees, bfcied there for many months but herself, snd every other grave was green, 

'Xh^ight of that grave, howes'er, confirmed him in the hope eff soon ftndiiig 
Frankiu) Gray, for at the liead were strewn), here and tltere, some wild Sow«rs» 
evidently latriy gathered. Justice Whistler. wiUi a lieart hfsdencd by Ustereoursa 
with evil Uuiigs. did not connirchond Uie character of tiM Robber as Laog f o w t did, 
and neror dreamed tlia\ he Wbuld Unger near ti>e HJOt wiiers lh« viCs whom IMI bad 
bims'jlf slain, with Ktch detennined premeditation, slept her last sleep. 

Leaving his tvro servaote to watcli in tbe churcbyai^ Henry Langihnt v«4t to 
Ute tep the buis , and oonttnued his course along the ridgo tgpMd^the SMit hot 
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ere lie lied gone half a mile, he saw eometliing move in one of the deep, shadowy 
Indentations of the ground, and riding quickly down, he pursued the ot^cct as it fled 
before him, talcing advantage of Gverythlng which could [conceal it in Its flight, 
douMing round every tree and bush, and plunging into each deep dell. But Langford 
caught sight of it sufficiently often to feel sure that it was a hunum bring, and he 
gained upon It also, as it led him back in Its flight towards the churchyard. 

There, however, ho lost sight of it again *, but the moment after, a faint cry met 
his car, and a shout; and, riding on fast, ho found the boy Jocelyn in the hands of 
his two servants. The boy was evidently in great tirror; and the sound of another 
voice behind him, when Langford spoke as he came up, made him start almost out 
of the hands of the men who held him. The eight of Langford*s well-known face, 
however. Instantly made his countenance brighten; and when that gentleman spoke 
kindly to him, and bade ^e men let him go, the boy came up towards him, bending his 
head, and looking gladly In his face, as a favourite dog that has been lost for several 
days, runs up, fawning, but yet half frightened, towards Its master, when it returns. 

** Wril, Jocelyn,*' said Langford, gasing at him, and marking his soiled clothes and 
pale and haggaH appearance, ‘*you seem not to have fared very richly, my poor boy, 
since you got away from Justice Whistler. Did you find out your master?” 

The boy looked timidly at the two men who stood near, then hung down his head, 
and made no reply. Langford bent over him, and said in a low voice, “ Do not bo 
frightened, Jocelyn. Z am seeking no ill, either to yourself or your master. Como 
with me on the hill side, and tell me more. Wo will leave the men here.'* 

“ You must leave your horse behind, thoi, also,** said the boy, In tbo same low 
tone, *' if you want to see the Captain, as you used to do; for he will never let us 
find him ho sees any o»c coming on horseback.** 

" That I will do willingly,’* replied Langford; and throwing the bridle to one of 
the men, he bade them remain there till he returned. 

Holding the boy Jocriyn by the hand, tic then went out upon the hill side, ques¬ 
tioning him as they walked along, with regard to Franklin Gray; but beforo he would 
answer anything, tiia boy made him again and again promise that he would not 
betn^ Ms master. When be was satisfied on that point, he gazed uh in Langford's 
face, with a look of deep and anxious sadness, saying, ** Oh, you don't know all. 
Captain Langford! You don't know all !'* 

** Tes, my good boy, I do,** replied T>angford; “ I have heard all the sad story of 
the people going to attack your master in his house, and his fancying that his wifo 
had betrayed Mm. and shooting tlte person he loved best on earth.** 

“ Ay, poor thing, she la happy !** said the boy; " I am sure she is !n heaven, for 
every day since they hud her In the churchyard, 1 have strewed what flowers I could 
got, upon her grave, and they do not wither there half so soon as they do anywhere 
rise. But I am sure it is better for her to be there than to see her husband in such 
a state as he is now.** 

“What do you mean, Jocelyn?" demanded Langford. “Grief and remorse for 
what he has done must, I dare say, have had a terrible effect upon your master; but 
you seem to imply som(bilng more. What is it ih&i you moan ?" 

“ Alaa,** r^ied the bey. “he Is mad; quite mad. That is what made Harvey and 
the rest leave him, fbr they found him out after lie got away and joined him again; 
but, both fbr his sake and thrir own, they were oidigod to separate, when tb^ found 
what state he was In. But f am sure he had been mad some time before, for the day 
after that wicked-man made his escape, who brought aB the people qpon us, I saw 
him cm the hit! fire one of his idstols In the air, as If he had been shootfog f.\ some, 
thing, though Uiore was nothing to be seen; and when he had done he lookout the 
pistol And arid, * You are not so dangerous now.* But now he Is quite wQd.'rod ybu 
vnust take care how y<m go near him, fbr it is a thousand to one that be fires at you, 
and you know he ne^tntssea his nuu-k.** 

** Whereabouts U be ^ demanded Langford. “ I won^ he has not been dlseorcrod.'* 
** Olt, ha It two or three miles off, at least,** replied the boy; “ in the rocky part of 
the near the sea. Be comes here about ifight. whoi he goes to the grave In 
t^blrardhyard,a|^ii} 0 ^ but then bribze ^-^ht he Is away again.** 



Langford and the boy walked on, but the two or three mUoi Ii« apolte of prored to 
be fully five, and during the Uat mile the scenery became wild and nigged In the ex¬ 
treme. The turf, which had covered the hills further Inhmd with a nnooth though 
undulating surface, was here constantly broken by immense masses of rock, sometlmea 
taking the form of high banks and promontoiiea with the tops still soft and grassy; 
bometimes starting abruptly up In fuitasUc groups out of the ground, like the nigged 
and mis-shapen columns of some dnildioal temple. Here and there a fing soatteixd 
birch trees varied the scene, and near a spot when a spring of dear a^ter broke from 
the ground, and wandered down In a stream into the valley, some fine oaks had planted 
themselves, sheltered by a higher lidge of the hill from the diarp winds of the sea. 

As they came near this spot, the boy Jocelyn gsve a long low whistle, more like 
tlie cry of some wild bird than any sound from human lips, saying, after be had done 
BO, He is often about here at thla boor." 

No answer was returned, however, and they went on for nearly another mile, which 
brought them to the high rocks that endrcled a bay of tho sea. ** 1 sbould not Gran¬ 
der if he were here,*’ sdd the boy; **for I sometimes catch fish fi>r him thera and 
there are more berries upon the shrulM that grow half way down, than anywhere else.** 
“ Good Qod! Is that the only food that be obtdDS?’* demanded Langford. 

Ho has bod nothing else,** add the boy, sadly, ** since Harvey and ^e rest m»t 
away, look! Tba« be is!—just below us. Hush! Do not kt us go quick !** 
Langford laid bis hand upon tlie boy’s arm, and detained him, while he gated 
down for two or three moments on Che unlisppy man who had onoe been hts com¬ 
panion and friend in the stirring days of military adventure. 

It was a terrible sight! Tho sun was shining brightly, though over the deep titno 
sky some large detached masses of cloud were borne by | toft uid equable but rapid 
wind, throwing upon the green bosom of the water below, and the rocks and hills 
round about, deep clear shadows, which, as they floated on, left tho objects that thoj 
touched brighter than ever In tho sunshine, like the sliadows irtilcb douU or sus|ddkm, 
or gloom, or the waywardness of the human heart, will cast upon things In thems^vea 
beautiful, and wUlcii, when tho mood is gone or the doubt removed, mume at once 
all thdr splctidour. Part of the steep close by Franklin Gray was covered with 
bushes, mingled with some taller trees, and over these the shadow of a cloud was 
flying, while he himsdf sat In the full tight upon a small projecting piece of the rock. 

Tenderly folded to his boscun, he held his Infant with both bis arms; and, swaying 
backwards and forwards, while his eyes wandered wildly over the wato’s. be setxued 
endeavouring to rook It to sleep. A little further up, hit berse, his beauttfol grey, 
of which he had been so fond, cropped tho scanty herfiagc, with the bridle east ujwn 
hisnrek; and hearing the approach of strangers even before his master, be raised 
high his proud head, and gated cageriy around. 

•* How docs be feed the child?” demanded Langford, in a whisper. 

*• With berries, and anything he can get,” rridled Iho boy; ** be never lets it be 
out of his arms but to crawl round him for a few moments on the turf." 

** This is very terrible, indeed,’* said I^ngford; *' but be sits there on such a fear¬ 
ful point of the it>ck that you had better go forward yo«rs<df. in Gm first instance, 
and tell him that 1 am here. The least thing might make Wro plocge over.*' 

" It would not surprise mo at all,*' replied the boy, **for whm be foc* 1 am amt 
1 would not go, and yet I can climb as weD os any one." 

Xangford then withdrew for a few yards, and the boy again uttered bis low wbts- 
tie, which was immediately answered. After pausing for a moment or two te glvu 
liim^mino reach Ids master, Langford again sdranoed, and saw the Ky to eager 
cqiM^tion with Franklin Gray. wl*o»e eyes were now bent upon the spot wteafu tot 
6ati«fled that he waa prepared for hb coming, f^uigford dcoemded with dffl- 
culty the precipitous path which led to tho shelf of rode on whteh he ttoodi and FrtlA- 
lin Gray himilelf took a step or two barft from the edge, and come forward to mastblm. 
Holding tlieciUid stlU to hU bosom with one arm, be at fiiat held oottheotiber totdo 
•Id eeamoBioat but mnm memunt, as they came near, ha drew It snddcai^iMtolb 
gfrfwy upon him with his bright flashing eyes, and exchdminf. •No, wl TMi 
fcnuia ^tir foUiear and your brother, and you umsi pursue no to 4 m 
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** No, Franklin/* Kpliod I^angford, in a calm and quibt tone; ** I pursue you not 
udth any evil intent towards you. What you say is true; that hand did slaymy 
brother, and aided, perhaps, in taking my father's life; but that hand too aided and 
supported my mother; and my father, not many days before his death, made me 
promise that 1 would not sedc for vengeance upon you. He said that he had wronged 
you in early years, and that it was fitting your own hand should punish him.” 

" He dRd—he did wrong me!” cried Franklin Gray. “ To him I owe all that is 
evil in my nature. Ue had me kidnapped when 1 a boy, and would have fain 
followed the sweet lady he Itad deseited. Ue had me kidnapped, and carried me 
away into the south, and made me familiar with blood; and when 1 fled from him, 
he pursued me as if 1 had been his slave; but 1 escaped. And now, Henry, tell me 
what you seek with me I If you come not for vengeance, what is it you come for ?” 

“ I came,” replied Langford, ” from a pergonal motive; but I did not expect, 
Franklin, to find you in this state, and the thoughts of myself are swallowed up in 
pain to find you thus/* 

*' What! you mean 1 am mad !** burst forth Franklin Gray. ** It is true, I am 
mad, madder than any that we used to see nursed by the Brothers of Charity at 
Charenton. But what matters Uiat? Every one else is as mad as myself. Was 
not she mad to let me uiink that she had betrayed mo ? Was she not madder still 
to send me word when she was dying that she had not betrayed me. and to pile coals 
of fire upon my head? Was she not mad to die at all, and leave me with this 
infaitt V and, sitting upon the ground, he looked earnestly upon the face of tlie child, 
which his vehemence had awakened up from its sleep. 

After pausing for a few minutes, and pressing his hand tightly upon his brow, be 
turned to I^ngford more ^Uectedly, saying, “ You told me you came hero from a 
personal moUve. What was it ? Speak quickly, while my mind will go straight, 
for my brain is like a horse that has Just gone blind, and wavers from one side of 
the road to the other/* And he laughed wildly at his own simile. 

The motive that brought me, Franklin,*’ replied Langford, “ was to obtain firom 
you the papers which you know I have been so long seeking to possess. My mother's 
marriage, it seems, cannot be proved without them.” 

Franklin Gray started upon bis feet, and gazed with wild surprise in Langford’s 
llsce. “1 have thorn not,” he exclaimed; “1 never touched them. Did you not 
hUcethem? It was your own fault, then; and they wens burnt with the house. Wo 
rushed out as fast as we could go. 1 know nothing further.” 

That be spoke truth was so evident, that X.angford instantly detmnined to say 
nothing more on the subject, though the disappointment caused him a bitter pang. 
But it was useless to enter into any explanations with the unhappy man before him; 
and with the usual calm decision of his character he determin^ at once to apply 
himself, as far as possible, to see what might bo done to relieve and comfort him. 
If he remained in Enghuid, bis life would inevit^y be sacrificed to the law, notwith¬ 
standing ids xnaniteet huanity. He himself, under such circnmstutces, could not 
evm intM'eede in his favour, and the only hope of saving him from public execution 
was to induce him to fly to France, and by giving notice of hts condition to some 
persons of influence Uiere, to obtain admission for him into tlie institution which be 
himself had menUoned—niundy, tliat of the Brothers of Oiarity at Charenton, who 
devoted U'tems^res to the care of persons in bis unl»ppy situaHon. AB thit passed 
through bU mind in a momesit, and he replied to Krsnklin Gray at once^** Well, if it 
bo so, it cannot be hdped; but now, Gray, to speak of y<Mn«eif. You mus# be aware 
that you are here in a very dai^eroas situation, surrounded by people who ar^i^r- 
eidng you for the espreu purpoee of bringing you to the scaffold. Would INCfcviee 
much better ^ you to fly to h'ranoe?” 

Franklin Gray gaxed in his tece for a moment or two, then lOcdied up to the iky 
with a sort of half smile. “ It would be better,” be answered, ^ l«igtb; " it would 
he better, and my passage is even taka; In a iriup, whilb U te sail, 1 t ldnk , In two 
But what am 1 to do with the child ?” 

**OlbXiriUpi«TideinMaa(brltoJol&liigyon,”TM>tdLeafford; **Uibittbew8R 
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•* I have got a littlo boat, too, down thcro,’* said Gray, In * rambling mannoi*, 
" which would carry me to tho ship in no time/’ 

Langford looked at the boy Jocelyn with an Inquiring glance j but Ibo youth ahook 
his bead, murmuring in a scarcely audible tone, •* There Is no boat.” 

Franklin Gray was evidently occuplc<l with other thoughts. Ho put bis hand again 
to his head, and then turning to llenty Langford, he said, “ Henry, we are old com¬ 
panions, and I will talco you at your word. Trotnlse me. as a man and a soldier, that 
this babi* .sliall bo well taken c.iro of till ho joins me. It Is a sweet creamre, and sel¬ 
dom, if ever, cries. Vou will use it m your own, Henry: In every rostKiCt as your own ?*' 
“ I will indeed,” replied Langford; “ I will indeed; but lot us think now how yoii 
can best be got off to the vessel.” 

IJnt rranklin Gray went on thus; “And poor Jocely:>, too,” ho said, laying his hand 
upon the boy’s head; “you will be kind to him, and breed him as a soldier.” 

“ He had better go with you, Franklin,” replied Langford. 

“ No,” answered Franklin Gray. “ No; I shall bo better aloneand at the same 
time the boy whispered to Langford, “Humour him; humour him. 1 wUl And 
means to follow him closely.” 

“Will you promise tluit, too?” demanded Franklin Gray, but Instantly went on 
without waiting a reply—" Then the baby, too, Henry; you wlU b« very kind to it, 
and tender, and love it very much ? Sec, It smiles at you. Take It in your arms.” 

l.angford took th ' child os ho hcM It out to him. Franklin Gray twnt down his 
head and kissed it; then laid his two muscular hands upon I^angford’s idioulders, 
and gazed gravely and solemnly into his eyes. 

“ Henry,” he said, “ your vow is roglsterud in heaven!” and before I«angford oould 
answer him, he shouted cxultingly. “ Now lam free.' Now I am froe!" 

^^ith a sudden spring forward ho reached the ledge on which he had lately stood, 
and witliout pause, or thought, or hesitation, plunged at once over into empty air. 

The depth bedow might be near two hundred feet, and the watvr of the sea waahed 
the base of the rock. It was in vain that I.angford himself sought, and, with the aid 
of his servants and sonte people that they brought to his assivtance, spent the whola 
of that evcnii»g in endeavouring to And the bo<ly of Franklin Gray. It was ned till 
nearly ten days after that some flshermon found a corpse with marks of much viotanca 
about It, showing that it must liave struck upon the rocks at Ute bottom of tlie iratrr, 
lying on a sandy spit that ran out from one of the i)oints of the iMy. The clothes 
proved it to l>c that of Franklin Gray; but nobody took any {>alns to Identify it as Mioh, 
A verdict of found drowned was retunicd hy tla: coroner's jury; and U was buried, 
at Langford's expense, close to the side of Siona Gray, in tiM churchyard on the 
hills. 

The road which l4angfu|d pursued on his way back, was thid which passed over 
the moor, as we have before mentioned, near the spot called llpwater Meer, aikl 
thence descending the hill, separated Into two branches, at a point where, on the ona 
band, the remains of Danemoro Cattle, with its wide park and deep woods, woe to 
be seen at the distance of about four miles, and on the other appoivred the graoeful 
little spire of Moorhurst Church, with the manifold roofs and chimodys of the Miuior 
House, peeping out of the trees some way in advance. 

When Langford reached that spot, which was at the period of the evening when 
Hie shadows begin to grow long, but L^fore the sun bad lost any of its power, he 
paused, and gaz^ for several miuutes upon the mouslon of ids ancestors; aayU^ td 
U in his own heart, “ Farewell for ever. The tiling* which were to hare given yon 
hack tp inr,Vlth ail the honours and pride of high Wrth and Umg ancestry, art Imit 
bey^ recall. But never mind. It may'bo better as U Is. 1 shaU «icape tht 
sJKftions of high estate. Alice will not love me leu; and though It nay coat Itv 
\l?lter s heart a pang tliat the legitimacy of my bin^ is not dear to the sys* Pf nB 
men, he himself will not doidit it. It may cause mine a pang too, that even % ali od o 
should rest upon my mother's name; but I have done all that could be done.** 

fiuch were bis tho^hts, tl^rngh not perhaps his words, as, after gaatng ter lOBM 
time upon the castle, ha turned and directed his horse's bead towards Moertent. 
On arrivli^ at the old Btaoor flousa, ha to^ e d np wUh pUasars to Mt the mbsIm 
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curling above the trees, the lattice windows wide open to give adordsslon to the sweet 
fre^ air, uid ail bearing that air of comfort and cheerfulness which it used to do. 

There were several persons, not servants, lingering about in the court-yard, how¬ 
ever. There was a look of some vexation in honest Halliday’s face as he gave Lang¬ 
ford admission, and some strangers were in the ball. Tbeev^U of the last few weeks 
had brought an apprelicni^venesB upon Langford's heart which sorrow can do oven to 
tiiose who are steeled against danger; and he asked at once if anything were tlie matter. 

** Oh, no. His worship and Mistress Alice are both quite well, sir," replied Holli¬ 
day, divining Langford's feelings at once. *' It is only that they ^ve brought a poor 
fellow up before Sir Walter, cliargcd with stealing, who I am sure never stole; and 
that Sir Henry Ueywood, or Lord Danemore,a3 he calls himself—1 hope he*U have 
to uncall himself soon—is pressing to have him sent to prison at once. Mistress 
Alice is up in the village. 1 am glad she is away, poor thing.'* 

Langford went on into tite library, and passing without much notice a group of 
persons around the prisoner at the end of the long t^le, he advuiccd to Sir Walter, 
'Who was sitting with Sir Henry Hey wood at somo distance, with a table before them, 
and some books. The Knight and the Baronet both rose on seeing Langford; tlie 
one to grasp his hand: the otho* to make him a more cordi^d bow than hitherto. 

" Pray, At, may I aw," he said, immediately, with a certain suudous quivering of 
the Up, but with perfect civility, ** if you hare tM?cn successful in your search ?" 

** 1 have not, sir," replied Lugford, honestly; " I have not found what I sought ?” 

** Then I presume, sir, tiiat you are not disposed to pursue further your claims in 
this matter ?” rejoined the other, in a hesitating manner. 

** You are wrong, sir,” replied Langford; “ I shall pursue it upon such proofs as 
ere in my possession. If'it were but for the purpose of clearing my motiier’s fame, I 
would do so, even if there existed no chance of my recovering my right.’* 

" It is a noble feeling, sir,” said Sir Henry, with an urbane smile; " but perhaps 
there may be a method of compromising this aifair. Allow me one word with you ;** 
and so saying, he drew Langford aside into the recess of one of the windows. " For 
my own ^rt," ho contixmed, "I am not ambitious. I am a widower, and shall 
ootainly never marry agtdn. I have but two daughters—you are a single man—*’ 

•* Bat one engaged to be married very shortly,” replied his auditor, making him a 
low bow $ and Sir Henry went back to Sir Waiter Herbert, saying, in a fierce and 
impatient tone, ** Let us proceed with the business before us at once. Sir Walter. 
1 say the man must be committed, and I call upon you as a magistrate to do so.” 

** 1 do not see the case as you do,” ansvrered the good Knight of Moorburst, and 
M bo spoke, Langford approached the table also, and r^ing his eyes to the prisoner, 
at otu$e recognised the poor half-witted man, SiUj John Graves. Though surprised 
and grieved, ho said nothing, having learned lo a hard.an^ difficult school to govern 
his first emotionfl. Standing beside Sir Walter Herbert, however, and feeling that 
internal conviction of the man’s honesty and truth which Is gained, not alone from 
great and significant actions, but ft*om small signs and casiud tndts, which betray 
rather than display the heart, be detemtit:^ to Interpose h) the poor man’s defence, 
and not to suffer the overbearing vebemome of Sir Henry Heywood to crutii the 
odm simplicity of tnith, as overbearing vehemence so generally docs in this world. 

* * Why, Sir Walter UeiheTt,” exclaimed Sir Henry Heywood. in the same tdiarp 
^ena," has not tlM man bean found carrying out of Daneioore Castle a valuaMe cap 
and stiver cover ? Hat he not been taken hi the very act ?” 

** 1 took notidng but what was my own,” ssld SUly ioba, gazlz^ upon .Henry 
Hryweod witli-a •1'^ bxdc, which mingled In strange harmony, terror, and eonWipt. 
Kid hatred t **t took nothing bed; what was my own, or wJhid ought never 
been ^ere, or what au> one then had a r^t to.” 

** What, then,** esndainwd s£r Henry Ueywood, ** you took more beside the cup?” 

** Ay» tiifft I dkl,” ngdied SlUy John; ” t took the cup because Mistress Bertha 
hreught kkto me full ct wine on the night I was shut nj^therevln tiie dark hole under 
fiietowW; and she gave me the cup and all, and mid 1 might keep it} and then the 
IliKaaaM^iMdlloattheaBpt and so, whenever I was wcU enougbaf tha bum and 
the bnctees, I yk^|.ck ag^ to seek it, and to take mr own,** - 
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** Send for MlstrfiM Bcrtb%** u!<i Sir 'Walter, ipcaking to one of Ae attendaoto 
t lhe*lowcr ^de of Iho room; “ She la now in ti»o house, which is fortunate.** 

Sir Uenry Heywood gnawed hU Up, but, as if to flU up the time, ho asked 
trisomar. looking keenly at him, “ You acknowledge you took other thing* out of the 
iiasile before you were caught. What were they, and what right bad you to litem f 
Ifou win see. Sir Walter,” he continued, “ that whether Daoeinore Castlo belongs to 
nc, or to this other gentleman who claims it, It Is absolutely necessary that we who 
Ibputo the property, and you who are executor to tho wlU, should Inrestlgato ao* 
mrately, and prosecute vlgoroufy, every one who abstracts anythiiif from Hurt 
swiding. I ask you again," he added, addressing tlxo half-witted mao, ** what It was 
i'ou admit taking, and what claim you had thereunto ?’* 

** More claim than you can show,” answm>d 8Uly John; '* for I had seme right, 
and you have none. And worse than a fox you arc, for a fox only sm^s a yoang blrtC 
out of the nest; you seek nest and all. Everyone knows I never told a lie lu my 

** Ay, tl)at we do!” cried some voices at the end of tlie library t but at that instant 
Sir Henry Heywood exclaimed, “ Silence there; how dare you disturb tU* court, 

“ Hy your leave. Sir Henry,” stdd Sir Walter Herbert. 

Hut at that moment Uks woman Hortha entered the room, jrlth the same eold, 
calm, and dignified air which Itad become second nature with her. and gazing round 
with a look of inquiry, sho demanded, ** What is wanted wlUi me? Who sent met" 

" The next moment, however, her eyes fell upon the haU'-witted man, as be stood at 
the bottom of the table, and clasping her hands together with emotion, such as ne 
one present had ever l>ehc]d her display on any previous occasion, the exeJahnod. 

** Good God I is it possible ? Art thouJivlng ? or art thou risen from tbe dead f 1 
thought thou hadst been burnt to ashes in Hubert’s tow^^whlch fell amongst tbi 
first tliat went down. I dared not even mention thy name, for Uiy confiuemeut tboru, 
and tho dreadful fute that 1 thought had befalicn thee, were too terrible, were too 
awful for thought even to rest upon! But now thou art ^dihe to life again to bear 
witness of the truth—and yet,*’ *l»o added sorrowfully, *' they will not bear his testi¬ 
mony, for they will say he is mad—that ho haa been mad for yean f* 

“ Never you fear that, Mistress Bertha,” said tbs balf-wlUod man. ** Tbs font 
let me out before they set fire to the house; and 1 never forget anything; so. wJbdla 
they were flgbtUig and tearing each other to pieces, 1 went and fiiigsrtKi—what d# 
you think ?'* 

** The papers! the papers l” exclaimed Bertha, almost screamlt^ with joy. 

^ “ Ay, even so,” said tho half-witted man, thrusting his band into tUs braast. * I 
found the key upon tho floor of tho room, and 1 opened tbe hoU in Uie wall, and toeii 
^hem out.” 

“ What right had you with them ?*’ thundered Sir Henry Heywood, who had nt 
by. no unconcerned spectator of the scene. " Wbat right had you with anythtsf la 
that placed? You confess robbery 

^ What right had 1 with tliem ?” exclaimed StUy John, wHh a wild laagh. ** Wlqr» 
you arc as foolish as If you liad been bora before Moab’s flood! Wasn’t thero lbs 
leaf of the reguster which Uicy cut out of my own regisicr-beok just about tho time 1 
flrat went n)ad, wlien I was usher of Uppington Grammar Scltoot, and ckfrti of tta 
parish? and^ not that makomc madder than befiore? Who bad any right totba 
leaf but I ?— and there it is !”— and be spraad out upon ttie taUa am old yrilowj^ oT 
paper, written over both sides with pale iidi, and braring tbe traces of many fbldiMS. 

“ It k a dflftehood 1 a forgery I" exclaimed 8lr Henry Heywood.* Is gxf up 
for tbw occasion! It it a coruiplracyf Let me *os tbo sbeeti** oad be startSMl 
snatch it tq> from the table; but at that moment Ur# EfiiljUjillio lawyor» 
gaen^Stin before him, and laid his hand firmly upon It. 

** By your leave, sir,'* he sMd, ** this v^uablo documoit la firqferod Iqr nobody^ 
Donotbcndyourlirowaonnw, sir. lamfirmt Cierk. taka np the do otan a n t, and 
bo you retpomible for ift If lir Uenry chooses to bring Uds boatoeas Into weesl, bw 
may; but if be will take my advice, be will bsten to a few quiet wor<ki. Wh^ 
Uiinking that my noble cU«wt and patron, the young £ari of Daaonore, bars 
pimnV* ftod he pointed to Langtoad, would certainly <dXitoJ||il|g|{W 4ocuaa«^ 
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from another source, I busied myself eagerly to obtain orery collaterU tosdmony 
which oottid ^ve the Identity of ^ leaf that had been so nicely ^tracted from the 
register; and I havo here, under hand, tho certificates of five marriages which 
took place in that same year in the parish of Uppington, which are not now to l>e 
found in the volume of the register, Irat which wUl be found, 1 will answer for tt. in 
the leaf that is now produced. TMs will be oox^rmation, beyond all doubt, if it be 
• 0 . Clerk, compare the papers I" 

** Oh, but ttiat Is aJl nonsense. Master *Tumy,‘* cried Silly John; ” there’s no 
need of comparing anything. Was not I clerk ^ the parish myself, and witness 
of the marriage? And besides, here's the certiftoato of the marriage in the Rev. 
Jons^han Wbattle’s own hand. Anybody in the place will swear to the drunken 
parson’s handwriting. The only difference was, that it was more crooked and sholry 
wbm he was sober than w'hcn ho was drank; omd here’s my own handwriting to it. 
as I used to write in tlmse days. God help me! I’vo nearly forgotten how to write 
now. And then there’s Mistress Bertha’s thero; bar hand is to it too, and a 
Frenchman’s hand that was with them at the time. I remember very well. And 
here's another paper besides, written in a tongue I don't understand, which is all the 
more to prove a matter of moment. God help us all! we're as blind as kittens 
of three days can toU nothing of what will happen at the end of the nine." 

**8ir," said the clerk, who had bem busily looking over the papers, *'I find all 
these extracts phmed at intervals in tho loaf of tho register before me. There are 
niM or ten otoers, too, which could doubtless easily be traced. Shall 1 send for the 
register of Upplngton to compare the book uid the leaf?" 

^ It is nonecesaary, ; it is unnecessary,” said Sir Henry Heywood, m^ing a 
virtue of necessity. ” My Lord the Earl Otnemore, T congratuiate you on your 
unexpected accession to such bonoun and so much wealth. That you have cast me 
out from them 1 forgive you. Disappointed I must feel; but that disappointment, 
believe me, proceeds from affeotion for my two poor girls, whose inheritance 
will be but their fatbeifi:\8Word, useless in tb^r han(^. and their mother's virtues, 
vriiich God grant may adorn them always, than from the loss of rank and wealth to 
myself. Sir, I give you good morning, and leave yon." 

*‘9tcp a moment, Sir H«nry Heywood," said Loi^ford; “a word in your car 
before you go." That word was spoken in a moment, but Sir Henry Hey wood's 
free was in that moment lighted up with joy, and grasping Langfm'd's band in both 
his own, he exclaimed." Indeed t indeed, my Lord, you are too generous!” 

** Not so. Sir Henry,” replied Langfewd; "for the j^ent, adieu. We will meet 
to4ttorrow at Danemore Castie. and all sh^l be settled entirely. Sir Walter," he 
added, in a lower tone, " tiiere is some one whom I would fkin see, in tills moment 
of joy and agitation, before I say a word more to any one.*’ ; 

must have returned by this time," said Sir Walter. ** Let us go !’* 

’ They want out, and jKOoee^ to the ladies’ witiidrawing^room, where they found 
Alice, with her beantifol eyes raised onxioutiy towards the door. As soon as she 
■aw Lai^ford, tin sprang up to meet him. with the whole pore nnrestrained joy of 
her heart beaming forth upon tiiat lovely froe. 

"Alice,” sidd Sir Walter, with a touch of his kindly statdiaess, "tUs Is the 
Bari ef Danemore t" 

1" Tour own Henry, ever dearest Alio<t*\aaid Langford, casting bis arms round 
te^rand then, ttitile he her to bIsboscMQ irttb one hand, he extended the other 
to Walter. " X(»t ecodlent and generoM friend, 1 ham never yet asked your 
eeaiogt'owti^ ny own fipa. Do you give her to me ? WiS you j^rt vdth this 
g rea t ihU ineaumaUe treMorc ?" a < 

" I wia her to you, HeniTf," repliod Sir Walter, *• with all my heartl^ J. 
I will give her to you, but I will not part with her. 1 must have a ganvjthe 
CMS, 07 datf >0^1 There, wwre; 1 give her to you. She ti yours. Qod’i 
MHiliif ^ her ttitliiW'e be upon your iicads!" 

So pUliH. ho thtir han^ in eacu e e h e r s. aW the^were hi^py. 
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